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National Debate 
Develops on NRA 
And Its Activities 


Compliance With Provisions 
Of Code, Not Signing, Is 
Test in Awarding of 
Federal C ontracts 


Wide Support Found 
For Present Policies 


Differences With a Ford 
Largely Removed; No Way 
Exists for Signers to 


Withdraw Emblem 


The National Recovery Administration 
and its plans for organizing industries into 
self-governing units under Government 
supervision, during recent days has become 
the subject of debate with the Nation as 
a forum 

The actual working of the program 
while debate proceeds. was bulwarked Nov 
1! by a ruling of J. R. McCarl, Comptroller 
General, which held that the hundreds 
of millions of dollars in Government con- 
trecis would go to those who comply with | 
the new codes of fair competition. This | 
compliance, however, does not require that 
the bidder fly a Blue Eagle. Violators of | 
codes, whether signers or not, if proved | 
by the Government not to be meeting their 
conditions, legaliy can be barred from 
Government bidding, the Comptroller held 





What Opponents Say 
But this did not quiet the arguments 
On the attacking side have been some | 


Senators and a number of newspapers and 
business groups. Senator Dickinson ‘Rep.). | 
of Iowa, and Senator Borah ‘Rep.). of | 
Idahe. both urged that it was time to end 
the experiment in industrial control by 
the Government 

On the defending side were General 
Hueh S. Johnson, Administrator of the 
Recovery Act. who made a_ swift trip 
through the Middle West; Donald R. Rich- 
berg. general counsel of the NRA. who ar- 
guec constitutionality ot the Recovery Act 
at Cleveland, and Walter Teagle, former 
head of the Industrial Advisory Board of | 
the NRA and president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey 

At the same time, Gerard Swope. former 
member of the NRA Industrial Advisory 
Board, present member oi the National 
Labor Board and president of the General 
Electric Company, outlined further details 
of his plan for industrial self-government 
with a minimum of Government super- 
vision 

What the Opposition Says 

The argument of those opposing the 
NRA was that its first months of opera- 
tion had demonstrated its inability to guide 
industry back to betier times Senator 
Dickinson suggested that business was im- 
proving naturally, and that the injection 
of Government planning had only caused 
delay_and trouble in the process. Senator 
Borah expressed the opinion that the law 
was being used to create giant monopolies 
that would unjustifiably increase prices to 
the public. He suggested that the recovery 
law be repealed and the anti-trust laws be 
enforced vigorously by the Attorney Gen- 
eral 

General Johnson, at Kansas City, Nov 
9. said that he was sorry he had ventured 
into the country on a tour of defense for 
the NRA because of the generally popular 
support he said he had foynd for the 
agency. He said that he had been misled 
by the noise made by what he described 
as the “vocal 1 per cent.” 

Views of Mr. Teagle 

Because of his prominence as a business 
and industrial leader, the remarks of Mr 
Teagle in regard to the National Recovery 
Act received close attention in Washing- 
ton. He said in part: 

“If business is to run itself, as contem- 
plated in the Recovery Act. then business 
men must take the initiative in regulating 
their own affairs. to the end that inter- 
ference by Government may be restrained 
Page 11, Column 7.] 
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Emergency Expenses 
— Increase Deficit — 


Mounting Costs Now Serving to 
Offset Savings Made in 





Federal Budget 
Siowly-mounting emergency expendi- 
tures are gradually effecting the reduc- 
tion in Government § spending which 


marked the beginning of the current fis- 
cal vear. 

On the other hand, Treasury Depart- 
ment records show, gross revenues also 
have been increased, responding to new 
taxation. The result has been that the 
deficit on both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditures still remains well un- 
der that of a vear ago, 

Whether the Treasury will ask the com- 
ing session of Congress to inject into 
this —1cget picture still more taxes in an 
effort to wipe out the deficit altogether 
may be one question submitted to Prof 
Harold M. Groves of the University of 
Wisconsin, newly-chosen tax adviser to 
the Treasury 

Prof. Groves. who has been selected to 
work on the national tax system with ua 
view to tightening and improving will ; 
soon join the research staff of tne Treas- 
ury. in addition to having taught eco- 
nomics at the university, he has served 
in the State Legislature and on the State 
Tax Commission 

t the end of the 


first week in Novem- 


ber, the Treasury's statement shows, to- 
tal extraordinary and ordinary expendi- 
tures amounted to $1.542,015,621 compared 
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; business men will remain outside the 


| the 





DEATH PENALTY: 
CURB ON CRIME? 


President Objects Personally to 
Capital Punishment for 
Murder rers 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is opposed to 
the death penalty for criminals and 
would like to see it wiped off the statute 


' books 


His personal opposition to capital pun- 
ishment was made clear Nov. 10 when it 
was learned that he has found it objec- 
tionable both as Governor of New York 
and as President to pass on pleas for com- 
mutation of death sentences. 


The President's view is that the ques- 
tion is one for legislative rather than 
executive action. His objections have not 


‘videspread support of 
among law enforce- 
feel that it tends to 


been influenced by 
capital punishment 
ment officers who 
deter murder 
Recently the President telephoned from 
his bed to stop execution of a condemned 


man in the District of Columbia, just 
three minutes before the icthal switch 
| was to be turned on. The reprieve was 
based on new evidence uncovered by the 


Department of Justice 

Representative Kvale ‘Farmer-Labor) of 
Minnesota has offered several bills to 
substitute life imprisonment for the death 
penalty but they have always been re- 
jected 


New Model Code: 
Proposal to Delay 
Advancing Prices 


Should Not 

Absorb Pay Roll Gains, 

Is Viewpoint; Rules of 
Ethics for Business 

With its first 100 codes of fair competi- 

tion signed and sealed. the National Re- 

covery Administration is pushing rapidly 


ahead on its program of getting most 
American business under a new set of 


Higher Levels 


; rules by Christmas 


Besides 
more are 


the codes approved, about 150 
being prepared for approval by 
the President and 50 others are scheduled 
for hearings. When those codes are 
through the mill. only smaller groups ot 
fold 

It is to reach these that the Recovery 
Administration, Nov. 8. released a model 
code of fair competition which combines 
expericence of recent months. The 
model code was drafted with the help of 
representatives of the country’s leading 
manufacturing, retail and wholesale trade 
association, the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion, the Department of Commerce and 
the Better Business Bureaus 
Delay tor Price Advances 


As a reflection of its viewpoint with re- 
gard to price increases under the codes 
the mode! draft says 

“Whereas the policy of the Act to in- 
crease real purchasing power will be made 
more difficult of consummation if prices 
of goods and services increase as rapidly 
aS wages, it is recognized that price in- 
creases, except such as may be required 
to meet individual cost, should be de- 
layed; but, when made. such increases 
should, so as possible, be limited to 
actual additional increases in the seller's 
costs 

The mode! code follows closely 


far 


the lines 


of the individual codes already adopted. 
Specific hour and wage requirements are 
left blank Sections cover maximum 


hours, hours for clerical and office workers 
exceptions as hours, minimum wages. 
piecework compensation, wages above the 
minimum, female employes, handicapped 
persons, child labor, organizations, powers 
and duties of the code authority, fair trade 
practices and prices, among others 


to 


The National Recovery Administration 
also advances its approved rules of fair 
practice for industry. as an indication of 
the reforms in business ethics that the 
Government is seeking to work 

Rules of Fair Practice 

The rules as outlined follow 

Rule 1.—Inaccurate Advertising: No 
member of the industry shall publish ad- 
vertising ‘whether printed. radio, display 


or of any other nature), which is mislead- 
ing or inaccurate in any material particu- 
lar, nor shall any member in any way mis- 
represent any goods ‘including but without 
limitation its use, trade mark. grade, qual- 
ity, quantity. origin, size, substance, char- 
acter, nature. finish, material, content or 
preparation) or credit terms. values, poli- 
cies, services, or the nature or form of the 
business conducted 

Rule 2.—False Billing: No member of 
the industry shall knowingly withhold 
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Diverting State Fees 


To Finance Public Relief Activity 


| IVERSION of gasoline taxes and 
other motor vehicle revenues from 
highway purposes to public relief is a 
subject of growing discussion and argu- 
ment, particularly among State officials, 
relief workers and organizations inter- 
ested in highway construction and in 
relief activities 

The States collect 
billion dollars a yea 
and nearly a third of a billion from 
motor vehicle license fees of various 
kinds. Up to the past year or two prac- 
tically all of this large sum has been 
used for highway purposes 

In 1932, only about $87,000,000 of the 
total gross revenues of $838.000,000 was 
diverted from the highways. including 
State highways. local roads. State and 
county road bonds. and city streets 
lection and administration costs, ag- 
abou $20.000.000. also were 
taken from the gross receipts 

The funds diverted were used in part 


more than half a 
in gasoline taxes, 









Six Billion Dollars for Farm Relief: 
City Buyers Financing Higher Prices 











Tax Now Paid on Every Pork Chop---Farm Complaints Bring Federal Reply--- 
New Help for Agriculture Announced 











ITY dwellers of the Nation—the consumers 

of food, the payers of income taxes and the 

real payers of new processing taxes—are 

facing bigger and bigger grants to the 
farmer. 

This past week they be gan to pay a tax on every 
pork chop, as part of the plan to give a $350,000,000 
subsidy to the corn and hog raisers. Already they 
are taxed a penny on each loaf of bread. A few 
more pennies are added as tax to each piece of 
cotton goods, so that the farmer may he paid to 


cut down his production. Soon new taxes are to 
go on milk, on butter and on cheese. 
These tax contributions, coming largely from 


the pocket of city consumers, will total about $500,- 
000,000 before another year is out. 

How much bigger the total advance to the 
farmers will be cannot at this time be foretold. 
City people this past week were getting rid of 
their dollars rapidly and turning those dollars into 
corn and wheat and rye and other farm commodi- 
ties at steadily rising prices. 

They were pictured as running away from in- 
flation, which is another contribution given largely 
at the demand of the rural districts and at the 
expense of the city man. 

Still Not Enough.—No complaint of importance 
has been registered by the mass of city consumers 
against the processing taxes which now are being 
added to the farm products. Neither has city op- 
position to inflation been regarded as vehement 
enough in official quarters to cause the dollar ma- 
nipulation to be curbed. This tax on food, and 
this effort to get prices of commodities higher, 
officials say, are accepted as a ne cesgar contribu- 
tion to help the farmer get out of ad mess. 

But the farmers in some sections have not been 
satisfied with this program of con butions, or 
with the promise of inflation, or wigh the vast 
program of commodity loans. They haye asked for 
a guarantee from the Government of a $7,000,000,- 
000 grant, given them through price fixing. 

A cold blast from the North that proved more 
discouraging than sheriffs’ deputies, helpedaxs clear 
the roads in the West of farmers who planned to 
starve the cities into meeting their demands. But 
it did not prevent them from burning four bridges, 
blowing up half a dozen cheese factories, or de- 
stroying truckloads of farm products. 

The attitude of farm strikers was expressed by 
Gov. William Langer, of North Dakota. As he left 
the White House, Nov. 4, after President Roosevelt 
had denied the request of the western governors 
for price fixing, the North Dakota executive said: 

“The farmer is the forgotten man of this Gov- 
ernment. The insurance companies, the railroads 


and the banks got there first. There was no money 
left for agriculture when we came.” 

Remembering the Farmer.—Scarcely a week 
after Governor Langer made his declaration, Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, was in the West 
telling details of a new $150,000,000 credit for corn 
growers who want to get 4 per cent loans at 45 
cents a bushel on their grain. This loaning basis 
is 10 to 15 cents above the present market, and 
the taxpayers are gambling on the price increase 
to get back their money. 

Then Russia held its place in the news—a vast 
market for American farm products if long-term 
credits could be arranged. Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, was 
present at the conferences on Russian recognition, 
suggesting that those credits—also an obligation 
of the city tax-paying consumer—were being con- 
sidered. Part of the money which city people con- 
tribute through their bread tax, their pork tax and 
their cotton goods tax, can be used to finance these 
exports. 

But Governor Langer’s comment resulted in the 
compilation of Government figures that show the 
extent to which the Government has helped the 
banks, the railroads, the insurance companies and 
the farmers. 

Where the Money Goes.—One Government 
agency, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
has been doing the loaning to industry, and some 
of the loaning to agriculture. This agency reported 
Nov. 6 that it had loaned a total of $3,234,752,178. 

Of that total, banks received $1,308,123,879: rail- 


roads received €386,955,308; insurance companies 
received $86,936,641, and agriculture, which Géw 
ernor Langer said was left out, received about 


$450,000,000. 

The RFC is but one of the agencies loaning and 
spending Federal money to help the farmers. 

Agriculture has available in addition to the 
$450,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 

For refinancing the farm mortgage debt, a tatal 
of $2,200,000,000 to be loaned at 4!5 per cent in- 
terest. 

For financing crop reduction programs in wheat, 
corn, hogs, cotton, tobacco and milk, a total of 
$500,000,000 given as a bounty in each of the next 
two years, 

For loaning on cotton and corn, at 4 per cent 
interest, and on the basis of 10 cents on the farm 
for cotton and 45 cents on the farm for corn, about 
$500,000,000. 

For purchase of dis- 


commodities to be 


farm 
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Government to Direct the Liquor Industry 
With Broad P owers Under Recovery Statutes 


Jan, 1; 
of corporations 


and 5 per 


Repeal of Special Taxes t0| 
Be Proclaimed When 
Legal Liquor Arrives 


may be 
enough 


charged 
to 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has decided 


cent 
July 

Licensing of distilleries to prevent wild- 
cat production, stipulation of prices which | 
liquors at 


1 


for 
discourage 
setting of prices for grain which farmers 


+ 
on capital stock, Authority for Price Fixing 
And the Limitation of 
Output Provided 


rates low 


bootlegging, and 


States for the first time in 14 years. and 


to put his emergency powers under = = “3 distillers = some = the ae State executives and Legislatures every- 
the resident 1s considerir c | y re, as e é " Tr } BT > 
the Agricultural and Badustsial Resovery |“ side 18. All of them where, as well as the Federal Government 
can be taken under the Agricultural Ad- | are working on control problems 
Acts to work on a new task—the control jnustment Act 2 ¢ " 
+ aaada tines alee tak 4 d In 29 States and all Territories under 
of legal liquor after c. § In addition to those duties which it Federal control, however, local laws pre- 
Left by the prospective repeal of the assumes under the recovery legislation, vent liquor sales until some further legis- 
Eighteenth Amendment with no special the Government must, under preprohibi- lative action is taken 
laws for the vsontrol and taxation of tion law which again becomes active, tax President Roosevelt on Nov. 9 started a 
liquor except those remaining on the liquor at $1.10 a galion, tax imports at $5 series of conferences with a committee of 
statute books from the preprohibitioh era, a gallon pis the domestic tax of $1.10, cabinet officers and their assistants to 
‘ assistants 


the President wil] base all his contro] ac- and protect dr¢ 


States from 


interstate work out details of administration for the 


tions on the emergency laws, between liquor movements period between Dec. 5 and the assembling 

Dec. 5 and the enactment of new laws Within slightly more than 20 days legal of Congress. Legislation which Congress 

by Congress liquor will flow again in the United | wil be asked to pass also is being worked 
The President has made KNOWN DiS | cjssssssesseeseerereeeeeree ee 


intention of proclaiming repeal promptly 








Emergency 


for school purposes, partly for payments : 
into general fund of the State, and for : 





Relief Administration 
“Creating Work for Persons 
Now on Relief Rolls” 


oe 


Joseph B. Eastman 


oe 


The first meeting was characterized by 





GMALL AIRPLANES for $700 each, 
\ produced on a quantity basis com- 
parable to the present methods of turn- 
ing out low-priced automobiles, will be 


miscellaneous work sometimes closely Coordinator of Transportation on the market in the near future if 
allied to highways. New York, how- “No Need for Panic plans of Eugene L. Vidal, Director of 
ever, diverted more than $11,000,000 Aeronautics of the Department of Com- 


from the gasoline tax receipts for emer- 
gency unemployment relief, and New 
Jersey appropriated $3,000,000 from the 
tax fund for the same purpose. 

Because of the unusual demands upon 
State fund¥ for relief work, and the 
consequent depletion of these funds in 


HOP HH HONE HOP eHHEaOED 


senenee 


Director 


In Railroad Situation” 
ss 
G. Harold Noyes 


Boston. Station, 
U. S. Weather Bureau 


“Weather vs. Carelessness” 


merce, meet with the success he expects. 

The development of private flying in 
=: the United States is being retarded by 
: the lack of a low-priced, easily operated 
= and maintained airplane. according’ to 
Mr. Vidal. He announced, ‘Nov. 8 a 
plan which has for its goal a minimum 





many States. increasing demands were production by the American aircraft in- 
made in 1933 for diversion of funds : nee dustry of 10,000 small airplanes by next 
which have come to be considered by §: . Spring 

many persons as rightfully belonging to : David Lawrence Only 1,065 airplanes were manufac- 
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giros. 


highway work F “ ieee tured in this country during the first 
It has been claimed that one of the |: os Now - Repeal nine months of 1933, and this repre- 
oo goog: Congress in allocating |: e Bootlegger sented a slight increase over the corre- 
$400.000.000 irom the $3.300,000.000 pub- : ++ sponding period of last year. Of the 
lic works a to the States for high- : For Pages See Readers’ : po produced this year, 552 were for 
y construction ; adve 3 " : stic civil us ‘ : 4 
way c oo oe advance the : Summary on Page 12 : een ae Bead po gy 
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WHAT CODE DOES Federal Program 


TO COAL PRICES 


Cost to Rever | Should Not Be) 
Much Higher This Year, 
Says NR4 Board 


Ts retail “price of bituminous coal 
should not be much higher this Win- | 
ter because of the NRA code, in the opin- | 
ion of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 

The chief item in the cost of mining 
coal is wages, it was explained, but the 
coal code does not change the minimum 
wage scales of miners in Illinois, Indiana 
and the Rocky Mountain coal regions. | 
The code does increase the lower wage 
rates of competing fields and of nonunion 
mines so that their rates will not give 
them so great a competitive advantage 
the Board said 

“This means,” it was stated, “that Illi- 
nois, Indiana and the Far West should 
be able to supply coal as cheap y as they 
ever could, and that the rest of the coun- 
try is forbidden to invade their markets 
by means of low wages 

“Legitimate price increases in the high- 
wage area will be limited to those required 
to avoid further operating losses such as 
have characterized coal mines in the re- 
cent past.” 

About one-half of the retail 
soft coal goes to the retail dealer, accord- 
ing to the Board, while less than one- 
third goes to the railroad and probably 


price ol 
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Outlook for Schools 
Becomes Darker Due 
To Finance Problem 


Nearly Three Million Out of 
Schools Who Ought to Be 
In, Survey by Office of 
Education Reveals 


prospect for education | 
this vear of any in the recent history of 
the United States is the forecast 
Federal Office of Education 

In its first comprehensive 
educational! situation for 1933-34, the Of- 
fice of Education shows the number of 
children outside of school is at a new 
high: salaries of teacers are down to dras- 
tically low jevels and educational facili- | 
ties in we Rommunities have been pared 
to the limit 

A Social Problem 


The gloomiest | 


report on the 


In making public the summary of con- | 


ditions, Commissioner of Education 
George F. Zook said 

“This year more than at any time in 
our recent history, the quality, yes. even | 
the existence of schools in many com-| 
munities, is at stake. We find ourselves 
in the grip of a social difficulty from 


which we can extricate ourselves only with 
great effort and pain.” 

He pointed out that there are 2,280,000 
American children of school age who, ac- 
cording to most compulsory education 
laws, should be in school, but are not. He 
said that 100,000 children are deprived of 
educational opportunity because of the 
closing of schools due to lack of funds, 
adding to the 1,659,000 children 6 to 13 
and 521,700 children 14 to 15 who are| 
not in school in normal years. Other in- 
formation was supplied as follows 

Rural Restrictions 

Nearly 2.000 rural schools in 24 States | 
failed to open this Fall. Many private 
and parochial schools are closing and 16 
institutions of higher education have been | 
closed since last year. Estimates indi- | 
cate that 1.500 commercial schools and 
colleges have closed 

In some communities free public schools 
have been closed and are now operating 
on a tuition basis. Because of lack of 
available funds, one out of every four 
cities has shortened its school term; 715 
rural schools are expected to be open less 
than three months 

Length of Terms 

Comparison of the length of the aver- 
age school term in the United States with 
that of other countries shows that while 
this country has 172 days of schooling, 
France has 200, Sweden 210, Germany } 
246, England 210, Denmark 246. 

The present situation is growing worse 
Prospects for this year are that Michigan | 
will shorten school terms in 90 per cent 


ce - Pe : : oO s sc : ‘aske 5 » ment 
after he is notiried of action by the 36th : ‘ : Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, . pred peng Bec gry ll ph pe ee a 
ratifying State. His proclamation will : In | his Issue = who attended it, as “general” in tenor. in Missouri “100 high aeiinile a tie 
not be necessary to start the flow of legal : Be : : “The general tendency was to determine | ryral schools face aoake oo M: 
liquor, but it will start the repeal of $220,- : = an orderly and decent procedure which schools in New Mexico and Vireints wil | 
000.000 in special taxes imposed under ; : Will discourage bootlegging and make it make further reductions in their | A =| 
the National Industrial Recovery Act Horace W. Peaslee : unprofitable,” he said The prospects for 1933-34 ane iat one 
——” proviso that they cease with Assistant to Director : other members of the interdepart- out of every three teachers will receive | 
% ns = mental committee ‘working with the Presi- less than $750 in salary. It 2 
The taxes and the date on which they of Housing, PWA : — sthosaaade ne es 
will cease are: One-half cent of the “Building New Homes = [Continued on "Page . Column 2.] [Continued on Page 5 Column 1.) | 
Federal 1'» cent tax on every gallon of On Large Scale” : -- - : 34 
gasoline, Jan. 1; 5 per cent on dividends 4 : 7 Pe 
OY s 
OO | Small Airplanes Selling | : 
, : Jacob Baker : ma irpianes oe ing ror $700 | 
on Motori st Director, Work Relief Activities, 


As a 2 Stimulus to Private Flying 


There are practically no ‘aircraft in 
even what might be termed the me- 
dium-priced field. according to ihe 
Acronautics Branch. A few small 
planes are available for about $1,400, 
but the privately-owned airplanes sold 
in this country usually cost about 
$3,000 each The smaller, trimotored 
commercial planes cost from $10,000 to 
$15,000 each, and the huge transport 
planes in some instances several iimes 
this amount. 

An airplane company in Germany has 
developed a one-seat airplane to retail 
for less than $1,000, according to a re- 
cent report received by the Department 
of Commerce from the American consul 

at Berlin. 

Mr. Vidal is convinced that there are 
many men and women who ave ;irplan 
pilots but do not own planes who would 
be glad to purchase aircraft if ihe 
initial ‘price and cost of operation and 
maintenance were within their means. 


| 
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{accountants to keep records, 
| handle schools and special classes, workers 


of the j ment plans to pay for 


| centralized and under 


} ment 


| —Plea to Hunters— 
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To Help Jobless 
Entirely Revised 


Civie Works Projects to Be 
Used as Basis for Hiring 
Of 4 Million Men Now 
On Relief Rolls 


Government Ready 
With Large Fund 


Localities to Be Encouraged to 
Develop Civie Works: Ad- 
ministrative Unit Will 
Be Set Up 

Twelve million persons need work 

States, cities, counties, and other public 
bodies need experts to do research, in- 
structors to run playgrounds, clerks and 
teachers to 


to clean parks, parkways, and streets 

The Federal Government prepared dur- 
ing the past week to step into this situa- 
tion and bring together these two needs, 
one answering the other 

With Federal funds from a new Civil 
Works Administration—proclaimed Nov. 8 
by President Roosevelt—States, cities, and 
counties will be able to hire the workers 
they need. Four million men now on re- 
lief rolls will be able to find work, it is 
planned. 

Two New Steps Taken 

Thus for the second time in the history 
of Federal relief the Government is pre- 
paring to supplement the crippled ma- 
chinery of economic exchange. 

A month ago, faced with huge commod- 
ity surpluses and persons going hungry, 
the Government started buying the goods 
= distribution to the unemployed. Now 

aced with the need for work 
= without employment, the @vern- 
‘of ghe 





the hiré 
unemployed. At least $400,00000 
drawn from the Public Works} 
be spent 
Machinery which 





the Govern 






























































set up to bring workers into td 

the made-work resulting fron? era 
funds will be planned at a me Nov. 
| 15. It will be under the new Civil" Works™ 


| Administration. Harry L. Hopkins, Ped- 
|} eiral Relief Administrator, who will head 
;the new Administration, also has an- 
nounced that the organiaztion will be des 
the immediate di- 
rection of local relief agencies. / 
A Fundamental Change 

In the statement announcing 
President Roosevelt said that 
would be taken off relief rolls and put pn 
made-work by Nov. 15. Another two mil- 
lion will be shifted the same way before 
Dec. 1. 

“Creation of the new agency.” the Presi- 
dent said, “constitutes a fundamental 
change in the Federal program to deal 
with unemployment aspects of the depres- 
sion. It will remove from the relief rolls 
a major portion of those receiving the 
necessities of life on the basis of public 
aid and place them on regular .employ- 
It is designed to remove from re- 
lief all employable persons. Those hired 
by the Civil Works Administration will 
benefit by an immediate increase in n- 
come over their former relief allowances 

Many Types of Projects 

“The projects on which the workers will 
be used will include not only the type on 
which work-relief is now being given, but 
also a wide range of employment in activi- 
ties bordering on but not covered in the 
province of the Public Works Administra- 
tion. This expanded field will enable the 
local Civil Works divisions to undertake 
considerably more construction and to use 
greater quantities of construction materi- 
als. Work relief has been limited almost 
entirely to work involving a minimum of 
materials, since expenditure of emergency 
relief turis under this method was neces- 
sarily confined to reiief allowances in the 
form of work-relief wages. 

“Approximately 3,000,000 families are 
now being cared for throughout the coun- 
try by public rolleg administrations fi- 


the plan 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Spare Wild Waterfow!! 











in Kill Is 
As Open Season Is 
Approaching 


l rged 


The hunting season that opens Nov. 16 
will be a critical time for waterfowl and 
the sport of wild-fowling 

The United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey urges (hat during the present 
emergency. sportsmen be moderate in 
shooting, see that the kill is made chiefly 
from the more abundant species. and en- 





courage the same practices among others. 
Gunners are also asked to retrieve all 
crippled birds. At least 7.500.000 birds, it is 


cripp!ed and lost oneal 
—a serious decrease in the stock of brecd- 
ing birds without any resulting benefit, ex- 
cept to the creatures that prey on the un- 
fortunate cripples 

For several years. say Survey 
waterfowl have been in a bad plight. The 
present situation is almost as serious as 
the 1931 emergency that led to a one- 
mon: season and induced the President 
to issue a proclamation in behalf of the 


estimated. are 


officials, 


| birds 


Canvasbacks, redheads, scaups, blue- 
winged teals, and several other species of 
ducks are at an exceedingly low ebb, even 
though they may be abundant in a few 
favored spots. The only ducks likely to be 
fairly plentiful this Fall are pintails, mal- 
lards. and black ducks 

Overshooting. declare officials of the Bu- 
reau, is one of the chief causes of the de- 
crease in waterfow!] and the only one that 
can be remedied immediately. 
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Plan in Making 
For Distributing 
Electric Devices 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Director Would Electrify 
Nation to Use Up Avail- 
able Power 


Complete electrification of the homes 
and farms of the Nation, probably includ- 
ing even house heating and air condition- 
ing, will be necessary to absorb the tre- 
mendous surplus of electricity which 
will be available upon completion of 
the vast projects now under way by the 
Federal Government and others, according 
to David E. Lilienthal, one of the directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Drastic revision of existing methods of 
distributing electric appliances must be 
made, Mr. Lilienthal said, Nov. 10, in an 
address at Atlanta, Ga. 

“A definite plan for this phase of the 
program is approaching completion, with 
the coperation of many interests, he stated 

Proposal to Extend Use 

The electric industry, both privately and 
publicly owned, Mr. Lilienthal said, “is 
running into a financial blind alley unless 
the use of electricity can be very substan- 
tially increased within the next three 
years.” 

He pointed out that the use of electric- 
ity has fallen behind the installation of 
power-generating facilities, and then re- 
ferred to the additional facilities now be- 
ing brought into existence at Muscle 
Shoals and Cove Creek in the Tennessee 
Valley, at Boulder Dam in the Southwest, 
at Grand Coulee on the Columbia River 
in the Northwest, and the proposed de- 
velopment on the St. Lawrence River in 
the Northeast 

Low rates alone will not provide for the 
necessary increased use of power, said Mr. 
Lilienthal, who proposed a five-point pro- 
gram setting forth his conception of “the 
underlying principles which should govern 
the labors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and all the other agencies whose 
cooperation is needed in accomplishing the 
electrification of America.” 

Five Point Program 

The five points of this program are: 

“1.—We must begin thinking in terms of 
an electrified America, and cast aside the 
tradition which is binding us to our pres- 
ent niggardly use of electricity. 

“2—Our entire electric rate structure 
must be re-examined and drastically re- 
vised. | 

“3.—Electric-using appliances must be 
put into the homes and on the farms on 
a scale heretofore not successfully at- 
tempted. 

“4.—All the forces of business, scientific 
and engineering ingenuity and technique 
must be concentrated upon the problem of 
reducing certain of the costs of operation 

“5.—The people of the country must be 
brought to realize that there is a pool of | 

«electricity lying idle, ready and waiting to) 
be used, and to realize what electricity can 
do in lightening their burdens, in increas- | 
ing their incomes and making for a richer | 
and better life.” 

Availability of Devices | 

Discussing the third point, Mr. Lilien- 
thal declared that the people must have , 
in their homes and on their farms the 
devices by which electricity is used 

“Particularly,” he said, “they must have 
the heavy-use appliances. In the home 
they must have electric ranges, electric | 
water heaters, refrigerators and the like, | 
with house heating and air conditioning 
within the range of probability. On the 
farm they must have motors for many 
purposes, and water pumps, as well as | 
domestic appliances.” 

He pointed out that the principal item | 
of cost in getting these appliances into 
the homes and on the farms has not 
been the cost of materials and labor in | 
their construction, but the cost of financ- 
ing and selling 

Adequacy of Manufacture 

“The 200-odd electric manufacturers of 
the country,” Mr. Lilienthal continued, 
“are equipped today to turn out the hun- 
dreds of thousands of heavy-use electric 
appliances which the people of the coun- 
try want and which, under a properly 
planned program, they can pay for. 

“In fact, with proper rates, the bulk of | 
our people literally cannot afford not to} 
own and use such appliances. But I repeat, | 
low rates alone are not enough. With- | 
out large-scale distribution of low cost ap- 
pliances, there will never be a widespread 
use of electricity. 

“I am calling this matter of electric ap- 
pliances to your attention because it 
should be an integral part of this national 
program. Anyone who leaves this tactor 
out of consideration is not thinking this 
matter through. | 

“There are difficulties in the way of ef- 
fectuating a wide distribution at low cost, | 
of standardized high-quality electric ap- 
pliances which the manufacturers of this 
country are producing. These difficulties 
are by no means insuperable. 

“While I am not at liberty to discuss the 
matter at this time, I would be less frank | 
than I have a right to be if I did not say! 
that a definite plan for this phase of the 
program is approaching completion, with 
the cooperation of many interests.” 


Safe Insecticide 
From Common Weed 


More Toxic Than Nicotine But 
Harmless to Grazing Cattle 


The devil's shoe string, or rabbit bean, 
a weed which has heretofore been con- 
sidered worthless, the future may have 
comercial worth as a svurce of insecticide 
for use in agriculture. 

R. C. Roark, Chief of the Bureau oi 
Chemistry and Soils, of the Department 
of Agriculture has discovered that the 
roots of this plant contain about 1 per 
cent of rotenone, a colorless. odorless, 
crystalline chemical, 15 times as toxic as 
nicotine as a contact insecticide for bean 
insects, but harmless to mammals eating 
it. 

The chemical is also used in manufac- 
ture of flea powders, fly spray, green- 
house and horticultural sprays and for 
moth-proofing of wool. At present it is 
commercially manufactured from derris 
root, brought from the British and Dutch 
East Indies, and selling for about 23 cents 
a pound, with some of the better varieties 
bringing 44 cents a pound. 

Mr. Roark says that raising the plant 
is possible in certain southern areas in 
this country. He points out that his re- 
search has been centered on finding 
rotenone in some of the native plants 
now regarded as useless. 

Laboratory tests revealed that rotenone 
is found in 23 plants but the most promis- 
ing sources is the devil’s shoe string. Be- 
sides 1 per cent of rotenone, the weed 
was found to contain 5 per cent of other 
insecticides. 
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FIXING MAXIMUM AGE LIMIT Changing Channel 
TO ENTER F EDERAL SERVICE 


The 
logical 
the civil service, at least as far as typists 
and stenographers are concerned, was an- 
swered in the negative 
of the Civil Service Commission. of 

The ruling, a reversai of one 
30, sets 53 years as the maximum age at 
which a 
Federal 
pher. Instrumental in effecting the change 
was a study made by Secretary of Laboi 
Perkins. 

In its original order the Civil Service 
Commission 
the maximum age for entrance into the 
typist and stenographer examinations from 
50 to 40 years because of the fact that it 
had found through long experience that 
Federal Department 
persons from employment. 
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UNION TODAY » » 


Administration Firm for Recovery Policies---Results of Gold Purchases---Advance in Farm Prices--- 


Critizism and Defense of NRA---Finding Work for Unemployed on Relief Rolls 


* * 


OVERNMENT ADHERES TO RECOVERY 
POLICIES.—Despite growing criticism of va- 
rious features of the Government’s recovery 

program, the Roosevelt Administration gave no sign 
during the past week that any immediate change in 
policy was contemplated. On the contrary, it indi- 
cated through increased activity of the Government’s 
recovery agencies that it intended to move ahead 
along lines previously mapped out until its objective 
of national prosperity by means of reduced unem- 
ployment and higher prices of commodities was 
achieved. 

There was a slackening of pressure somewhat from 
the Farm Belt for aid to the farmers through price 
fixing after President Roosevelt made it plain on 
Nov. 4 that the Administration believed such a plan 
was unworkable and that it proposed instead to con- 
tinue its efforts to achieve the same end by means 
of its “managed currency” plan and its bounties to 
farmers for reducing production of certain commod- 
ities. Some farm groups continued to show their 
dissatisfaction but others indicated their intention of 
“giving the Administration’s plan a chance.” 

* * 

RITICISM OF GOLD POLICY.—More pro- 
C nounced was the criticism of the Government’s 

monetary policy from groups of business men 
and bankers as the dollar continued to drop abroad. 
While Government economists ascribed this drop to 
the normal working of the plan and pointed to the 
slow rise in the prices of certain commodities as evi- 
dence that the plan was succeeding, the critics saw 
in the decline a “flight from the dollar,” an indication 
that our currency was being converted into foreign 
securities and money because of uncertainty as .to 
the dollar’s future and lack of confidence in the mone- 
tary policy of our Government. The decline in the 
market prices of securities of the United States 
Government was also pointed to by the critics as evi- 
dence of shaken confidence. Administration spokes- 
men merely answered that our bonds were ‘“‘a good 
buy.” 

While no statement was issued by the Government 
explaining its view of the situation after two weeks’ 
operation of its gold-buying policy, its action of Nov. 
10 in quoting for the first time a lower price for 
newly mined gold than gold was quoted in world 
markets was interpreted by nongovernment econ- 
omists as an indication that the Administration 
thought the dollar had been depressed far enough 
for the time being. 

x * 


LIGHT IMPROVEMENT IN FARM PRICES.— 
President Roosevelt’s confidence that the ‘“‘man- 


saged curren wan will succeed in raising the 
level of commode ices generally and farm prices 
particularly was strengthened somewhat by report 
furnished him on Nov. 8 by his “interpreting econ- 
omist.” This report showed a rise in farm prices for 
the week ended Oct. 25 of from 50 to 52 on the basis 
of an index number of 100 representing the 1926 price 
level. For the same period the prices of the com- 
modities the farmer has to buy increased less than 
1 per cent. 

The farmer’s complaint has been that the prices 
of the things he sells have not risen as fast as the 
things he buys and the President, who follows the 
chart movements closely from week to week, views 
with satisfaction any indication that this trend is 
being reversed. ‘ 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


ENEFITS OF THE NRA DEBATED.—Action 

in the NRA sitution during the past week was 

confined largely to the signing by President 
Roosevelt of additional codes. More than 100 codes 
now are in full force and effect and many others are 
being rapidly advanced to that stage. 

Recovery Administrator Johnson made a number 
of speeches in the Middle West during the week, 
pointing out the advantages of the NRA. After- 
wards he declared he was sorry he had thought it 
necessary to make a “tour of defense” for the NRA 
because he said he found the country was in accord 
with the movement and that he had been misled by 
the noise made by the “vocal 1 per cent.” On the 
other hand, considerable criticism of the NRA was 
advanced during the week by certain newspapers, 
business groups and individual United States Sen- 
ators, including Senator Borah of Idaho and Senator 
Dickinson of Iowa. Senator Borah said the Recovery 
Act was being used to create giant monopolies which 
would result in an unjustifiable increase of prices 
while Senator Dickinson contended that business con- 
ditions were improving naturally and that the NRA 
had retarded rather than helped the movement. 

There was no comment from the White House on 
these criticisms but notice was taken of previous 
criticism to the effect that the NRA had provoked 
an unusual number of strikes. The White House’s 
comment in this regard was that in periods of rising 
prosperity and greater employment there is always 
an increase in the number of strikes for the very 
human reason that an individual does not strike 
when there is great difficulty in getting another job. 
Furthermore it was argued that a great many of the 
strikes recently had been called merely to get the 
National Labor Board into the situation to assist in 
adjustment of disputes between employers and 


employes. 
V Recognizing that many millions of persons 
are still without employment despite all the 
efforts that have been made to provide work, the Gov- 
ernment during the past week took steps to provide 
employment for about 4,000,000 of those who are 
unemployed. Many of these persons already have 
some work to do but the pay they receive is small 
and it is more in the nature of a dole, as they are 
carried on the relief rolls. 

Under the new plan, announced Novy. 8 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, a new agency is set up known as 
the Civil Works Administration with Harry L. Hop- 
kins, the Federal Relief Adntinistrator, as its head. 
It is designed to remove from relief all employable 
persons, who will benefit by an immediate increase 
in income over their former relief allowances. 

The work these persons will do includes not only 
the type of relief work now being given but will take 
in a wide range of employment in activities not 
covered by the Public Works Administration. The 
additional funds needed will be provided by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration up to $400,000,000. Local 
civil works divisions will provide the work and make 
the payments. 

Plans to place the new program immediately into 
effect will be made at a meeting of State Governors, 
State relief directors, mayors, executives of municipal 
leagues and public works officials to be held in Wash- 
ington on Nov. 15. 


x * 
ORK SUBSTITUTED FOR THE DOLE.— 


x * 


By means of the Government’s new program at 
least two-thirds of the families now receiving relief 
will be placed on a self-sustaining basis. 

* * 


ROBLEM OF LIQUOR CONTROL CONSID- 
ERED.—The elections on Nov. 7 having made 
certain the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 

ment effective Dec. 5 next, the Government imme- 
diately took steps to deal with the problem of liquor 
control. It not only must provide means for pre- 
venting the shipment of liquor into dry States and 
the importation of contraband liquor but it must 
work out a taxation program that will provide needed 
revenue for the Government while not making the 
price of legal liquor so prohibitive that bootleggers 
will be able to continue to sell their illegal wares. 

To deal with this complex problem the President 
began on Nov. 9 a series of conferences with those 
Government officials concerned with the liquor traffic. 
Congress, of course, will have to fix the amount of 
the Federal tax but the Administration will have a 
recommendation to make to Congress on the subject. 
In the meantime domestic liquors will be taxed $1.10 
—the preprohibition rate—and imported liquors $5 
a gallon. 

Federal control over domestic mangfacture and 
foreign importations of liquor probably will be ex- 
ercised under the Agricultural Adjustment and Na- 
tional Recovery Acts under administration of the 
AAA. These emergency laws give the Government 
the power to license distilleries and to regulate pro- 
duction. The Administration has not yet decided how 
much of this power it will use. Some form of licens- 
ing is needed, the President believes, to prevent wild- 
cat operations, overproduction and overimportation. 
Furthermore licensing would supply the basis of a 
Government policy on which Congress could act. 


While the President’s conference has not yet 
reached the subject of taxation in its discussions, his 
revenue the Government should get from liquor dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and believe 
tilled spirits and a corresponding tax on other liquors 
do not make the total tax more than $3 a gallon. 

* * 
F —Under the terms of the National Recovery 
Act four special taxes will cease to operate 
the additional levy of one-half cent a gallon on gaso- 
line (the regular 1l-cent Federal levy remaining in 
and the excess profits tax. 

Inasmuch as the law says that all these special 
effective on Jan. 1 following the proclamation de- 
claring the Eighteenth Amendment repealed,” the 
the President did not issue the proclamation until 
after Jan. 1 these taxes would remain in effect until 
ever, it was stated at the White House on Nov. 10, 
and will issue the proclamation as soon as he is 
Amendment by the Secretary of State, which prob- 
ably will be shortly after Dec. 5. 
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Code as Solution : 
Of Larger Cities’ 
_ Taxieab Problem 


Questions of Rates and 
| Number of Vehicles to Be 
_ Settled Through Local 
| Regulatory Bodies 


Es ts 
The perplexing problem of regulating 
| taxations, which is vexing many munici- 
palities in the United States, may be 
| solved by the adoption of a code of fair 
competition for the taxicab industry. 

Representatives of leading groups of 

| taxicab owners have unanimously agreed 
|} upon the provisions of a proposed code, 
according to announcement by Gen. Hugh 
|S. Johnson, National Recovery Adminis- 
trator, after two months of effort to are 
rivee at an agreement. 

Local Control Proposed 

The code would set up a National Code 
Authority to administer its provisions on 
a Nation-wide scale, and this body, in 
turn, would set up a Local Code Authority 
in each community having a taxicab 
problem 

The duties devolving upon each local 
organization, according to a statement is- 
sued by the NRA, will include: 

A study of conditions in the community; 
decision as to the local rate structure; 
establishment of uniform rates on a meter, 
zone or flat rate system; control of the 
number of cabs operated in a given area; 
cbtaining of municipal legislation where 
necessary; Ways and means for effective 
enforcement of the code in the commun- 
ity; provision for~ adequate liability in- 
| surance for protection of the public, and 
solution of the cruising problem. 
| No Unemployment Problem 

This is the first time that representa- 
tive groups in the taxicab industry have 
come to an agreement for national cone 
trol, according to Maurice Hotchner, exe- 
cutive chairman of the United Taxicab 
Board of Trade of New York. 

The industry is perhaps the only one 
in the country having no unemployment 
problem, it was pointed out, but the code 
nevertheless will attempt to provide a fair 
wage for drivers, including tips, on the 
basis of a 54-hour week. The proposed 
minimum compensation for drivers is $12 
a week in the North and $10 in the South. 

Situation in Washington 

Following announcement of agreement 
among the taxicab owners, who were said 
to repreesnt about 60 per cent of the or- 
ganized groups in the industry, it was 
| made known in Washington that 300 new 
taxicabs are to be added Jan. 1 to the 3,- 
700 now serving the city. 

It was pointed out by James L. Martin, 
secretary of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia, that 
the number of cabs in Washington al- 
ready exceeds the need. The only re- 
strictions in Washington relate to me- 
| chanical condition of the cab, its appear- 
ance, and the payment of a $25 fee by 
the operator. 

Washington has a population of about 
487,000. Baltimore, Md., where taxicabs 
are regulated, has only 900 taxicabs, al- 
though the population of the city is about 
805,000. 





Plans for Highway 


Into Pan America 


United States Ready to Make 
| Survey, to Cost $500,000 


The American delegation to the Pan 
American Conference to be held at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, Dec. 3, will ask approval 
of a $500,000 survey, at the expense of the 
United States, for a Pan American high- 
way from the Texas boundary to the 
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Situation, th® Civil Service Commission has 
announced that it has extended from Nov. 
7 to Nov. 30 the closing date for the ye- 
ceipt of applications for the stenographer- 
only 
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FEW 
Of the Rio Grande 


The exchange of ratifications of the con- 
vention between the United States and 
Mexico for the rectification of the Rio 
Grande River was perfected Nov. 10 by the 
Secretary of State and the Mexican Charge | 
d' Affaires. , 

The rectification plan, it was explained 
by the Department of State in announcing | 
the exchange, includes the construction of 
a flood-retention dam with a reservoir ca- 
pacity of 100,000 acre-feet at Caballo, N. 
Mex., and the control of the flood flow 
through the El Paso-Juarez Valley by 
means of a shortened channel between the 
eastern outskirts of Cordoba Island at El 
Paso down the river to the head of Box 
Canyon. This proposed straightening of 
the channel would decrease the length of 
the river in this section from 155 miles to 
about 85 miles and confine the channel 
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A search of 
the 
and distilling has been almost at a stand- 
still during recent years. 
the 
methods of distilling whiskey 
purposes was 
were practically no applications for such 
patents during the period of prohibition. 
issuance of patents on methods of brew- 
ing beers was forbidden by law. 

That the major problem now facing the 
distillers of 


advisers have set $670,000,000 as the amount of 
a Federal tax of between $2 and $3 a gallon on dis- 
will yield that much revenue, providing State levies 
OUR RECOVERY TAXES TO BE REPEALED. 
after prohibition repeal becomes effective. They are 
effect) ; the 5 per cent dividend tax, the capital tax 
taxes except that on capital stock shall “become in- 
time of issuing this proclamation is important. If 
Jan. 1, 1935. The President will act promptly, how- 
formally notified of adoption of the Twenty-first 
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moving impurities have been improv ed, | also been increased during recent months 
| advent of the post-prohibition era in the] A number of applications have bee 
United States finds the brewers and dis- 
tilleries little better equipped in processes 
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Mouquin” and “Chateau 
Mouquin” are the oldest established wine 
week, 


An old-time wine brand recently revived 
is “Golden Age” whose history dates from 


marks are for 


southern tip of South America. The De- 
partment of State made this announce- 
ment Nov. 10 in making public the per- 
sonnel of the United States delegation, at 
whose head will be the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull. 

The Department of State revealed that 
President Roosevelt intends to recommend 
the appropriation for the Pan American 
highway to Congress. The project has 
been discussed many years. It also was 
made known that while the conference 
may discuss currency stabilization, import 
quotas, and reciprocal tariff argeerments, 
the United States delegation will not be 
prepared to enter into any such agree- 
ments 

Besides Secretary Hull, the delegation 
will comprise Alexander W. Weddell, Am- 
bassador to the Argentine Republic; J. 
Reuben Clark, former Ambassador to Mex- 
ico; J. Butler Wright, Minister to Urue 
guay; Spruille Braden. New York, and 
Mrs. S. P. Breckenridge, Kentucky. The 
delegation will be accompanied by 10 as- 
sistants, including technical advisers. 
Secretary Hull sealed Nov. 11 and may 
spend as much as three months in South 
America 


recently been registered as well as several 


Sought to Cut Costs 

By barring them from examinations, it 
was explained, they would be saved from 
the disappointment which would follow 
their elimination from consideration by 
Department heads. Also the Government 
would be saved the expense of giving use- 
less examinations 

The storm of protests which followed the 
ruling was led by Representative Cochran 
(‘Dem.), of Missouri. He, together with 
others who opposed the ruling, made the 
point that if the Government were to set 
the example in barring older workers im- 
petus would be given to such a movement 
in irivate industry. 

The study of the subject of efficiency 
of workers over 40 was made by Secretary 
Perkins upon President Roosevelt's re- 
quest. She is an avowed opponent of low- 
ering the age limits for entry into the 
Government service, and the Civil Service 
order was rescinded shortly after she made 
her report on the subject, Nov. 7 
Former Limit Raised 
the discussion aroused by the 
move to give older 
opportunity in 
The new ruling 


Out of 
incident has come a 
workesr an even greater 
the Government service. 
of the Commission raises’ the age limit 
three years above its former level, and 
Representative Cochran has stated that he 
will organize a campaign to raise age 
limits tor Federal employment in other 


Exports to Holland 

Dutch demand for American electrical 
machinery and apparatus in the first 
eight months of the current year regis- 
tered a substantial increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1932, according to a 
report from Vice Consul Halleck L. Rose j 
at Rotterdam, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


their fifty-third birthday on Nov. 30, 

“The Civil Service Commission will urge 
that departments and independent offices 
do not refuse to appoint certified eligibles 
merely on the ground of age.” 


between two parallel levees. 

By these means the annual flood menace 
to El Paso and Citfdad Juarez and the 
lands in the valley of both the United 
States and Mexico would be eliminated. 


HOW UNION ARMY CAPTURED 
‘LAST SILK DRESS IN SOUTH’ 


‘“Meanest Trick of War’ Was Seizure of Confederates’ 
Only Balloon 


When the Federal Army captured the 
one and only balloon possessed by the 
Confederacy during the Civil War it 
acquired with it “the last silk dress in 
the Confederacy.” 

This bit of history is recalled in con- 
nection with the recent acquisition by 
the Army Aeronautical Museum at 
Wright Field, Dayten, Ohio, of a small 
portion of the gas bag of a balloon 
used by the Confederate Army for ob- 
servation purposes. 

The story of the use of the balloon 
and the part which silk dresses played 
in the matter, as related by General 
Lengstreet in “Our March Against 
Pope.” is told in the Air Corps News 
Letter 

“It may be of interest,” he wrote, “to 
relate an incident which illustrates the 
pinched condition of the Confederacy, 
even as early as 1862. The Federals 
had been using balloons to examine our 
positions, and we watched with envious 
eyes their beautiful observations as they 
floated high in the air well out of the 
reach of our guns 

“While we were 


longing for the bal- 


loons our poverty denied us, a genius 
Suggested that we gather together all 
the silk dresses in the Confederacy and 
make a balloon It was done, and soon 
we had a grotesque patterned ship of 
many and varied hues which was ready 
for use in the Seven Days’ Campaign. 

“We had no gas except at Richmond, 
and it was the ,custom to inflate the 
balloon there, tie it securely to an en- 
gine and run it down the York River 
Railroad to any point at which we de- 
sired to set it up. 

“One day it was on a steamer down 
the James River when the tide went 
out and left the vessel and balloon high 
and dry on a bar. The Federals gath- 
ered it in, and with it the last silk 
dress in the Confederacy. This capture 
was the meanest trick of the war and 
one which I have never forgiven.” 

The portion of the balloon presented 
to the Wright Field museum is part of 
a larger piece which was given to the 
National Museum in Washington by the 
son of Prof. Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, who 
had a part in the aerial activities of 
the Union Army. 


|by Acting Comptroller 


method of rapidly aging whiskey—is re- 
ceiving attention is shown by the fact 
that almost a score of applications for 
patents on methods of aging whiskey have 
been received at the Patent Office. 


‘Salary Payment Upheld 


For Trade Commissioner 


Payment of salary to George C. 
Mathews, member of the Trade Commis- 
sion named by President Roosevelt to 
succeed Commissioner William E. Hum- 
phrey, was upheld Nov. 11 in a ruling 
General R. IL 
Goize. Mr. Humphrey refused to resign 
at the President's request, his contention 
being that he was named for a seven-year 
term and could not be removed without 
specific cause. The President’ removed him 
from office Oct. 7 and the Trade Com- 
mission ruled that it would abide by this 
decision. 


President Asks Support 
Of Red Cross Roll Call 


Support of the American Red Cross an- 
nual roll call for member§ was given 
Nov. 11, in a statement by President 
Roosevelt. 

“When our people in any section of the 
| country are faced with the perils and suf- 
fering which follow so swiftly in the wake 
of disaster,” the President said, “they 
look with one accord to the Amarican 
Red Cross for instant and efficient relief. 
They have never looked in vain. 

“I earnestly urge you to respond most 
generously to the annual Red Cross roll 
call. We must do our part to keep the 
Red Cross ready. day or night, for serv- 
ice.” 


| comparatively 


new distilled products 

Registration of whiskeys and wine was 
legal during the prohibition period but 
only trade marks for near-beer products 
were issued from the time of the passage 
of the Prohibition Law up to this year. 


new products, although 
“Erin Brew-Ehren Brau” and “National 
Léader” date back to 1909. The oldest 
brew revived recently appears to be “Kurtz 
Banner,” existant since 1893. 

Many old-time brands of whiskey have 
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As a Handicap to 
Cleaning Industry 


Code Effective Nov. 20 
Aimed to Eliminate Rack- 
eteering and Establish 
Fair Hours and Charges 


Racketeering and the ruinous price-cut- 
ting which have demoralized the cleaning 
and dyeing business of this country are 
expected to be ended by the fair trade 
practices prescribed by a code approved 
Nov. 10 by President Roosevelt. 

The code will become effective Nov. 20 
and will add 20,000 workers and increase 
pay rolls by $11.000.000 annually, accord- 
ing to the NRA 

It is provided that “fair and reasonable 
minimum wholesale and retail prices” 
shall be prescribed by a code authority, 
Subject to the Administrator's approval 
Minimum standards of quality of service 
also are to be fixed 


Ten on Code Authority 

The code authority is to consist of 
three retail plant owners, three wholesale 
plant owners and three retailers who are 
not plant owners. A tenth member, to 
be selected by a majority of these nine, 
will be chairman. Other members wil 
be named by the President to represent 
the NRA 

A chief function of the authority will be 
the immediate subdivision of the country 
into administrative regions or local areas 
and the creation in each region or local 
area of local joint industrial relations 
boards consisting of an equal number of 
employers and employes with an impar- 
tial chairman to “deal with all matters in 
the code relating to hours, wages and gen- 
eral labor provisions.” 

Likewise the authority is to create local 
or regional cleaning and dyeing adminis- 
trative boards which will include repre- 
sentatives of consumers in their member- 
ship 

Need of Price Control Cited 

The main fact brought out at the pub- 
lic hearing on the code, according to a 
statement by the NRA, clearly indicated 
that ruinous competition resulting from 
lack of price control is largely responsi- 
ble for the ills of this trade. Primarily 
due to this condition. as shown in an ex- 
haustive report made by Dr. W. I. Stone 
of the Economic Research and Planning 
Division, labor has suffered by working 
inordinately long hours and receiving 
drastic reductions in wages, a large part 
of the plant owners are operating at a 
loss. and the existence of more than 175.- 
000 owners of small tailor shops is at 
stake. The low price offered to the con- 
sumer under present circumstances is at 
the expense of the various mentioned ele- 
ments in the trade. while the benefit of 
the low price is more apparent than real 
because it is offset by very poor quality 
of service rendered 

The NRA statement said that most of 
the havoc wrought in the cleaning and 
dveing trade is attributed to price-cutting 
The norma! charge for cleaning and press- 
ing a man’s suit or a woman's dress was 
$1.50, it was stated, but under pressure 
of keen competition from those operators 
who entered upon an aggressive campaign 
for volume of business the price was 
eradually reduced to 20 cents in some 
cases, although many establishments have 
not gone below 45 cenis 

The code also prohibits the employment 
of workers under 17 years of age. 

Hours Are Regulated 

Another provision limits the hours of 
operation of retail outlets as follows: 

‘No retail outlet shall remain open, or 
be operated, on Sundays, or on National, 
State or local holidays, or in excess of 
16 hours on any Saturday. or in excess 
ot 12 hours on any other day; provided, 
however, that where a day of the week 
other than Sunday is recognized as the 
Sabbath Day by a retailer and such re- 
tailer regularly keeps his’ establishment 
closed on such day, such establishment 
may remain open and be operated on 
Sunday, subject, however, to State and 
local laws and ordinances. 

“The hours of operation for any retail 
outlet shall not be reduced below 63 hours 
in any week. unless such hours were less 
than 63 hours per week on June 16, 1933, 
and in that event the hours of operation 
shall not be reduced at all from the weekly 
number then in effect. 

“No employe shall be permitted to work 
more than six days in any seven-day 


code establishes a maximum 40- 
hour work week and fixes minimum wages 
ranging from 27 to 35 cents an hour for 
unskilled labor in the North and 20 cents 
in the South. 


Varying Frequency 
Of Types of Crime 


More Robbery and Murder and) 
Fewer Auto Thefts 


Five out of seven types of crimes re- 
ported to the Department of Justice have 
been more frequent this vear than in 
1931 

The largest increase of all has been in 
burglary. perhaps due to lack of money 
during the depression. The Department's 
survey covered crimes reported in the 
first nine months of 1933 and 1931 in 70 
cities with population of more than 
100,000. 

The two types of crimes in which the 
Department’s study shows declines are 
auto thefts and negligent manslaughter 
The decline in auto thefts. a crime usu- 
ally committed by persons in low-age 
groups, has been particularly marked 
Gropping 19.5 per cent. 

The types of crime which were found 
to be on the increase and the percentage 
of their gain over 1931 are: Murdgr and 
nonnegligent manslaughter, 10; burglary. 
15.8: rape, 8.7; aggravated assault, 10.9; ! 
larceny and theft, 7.4. ; 

This year, as last year. however, the| 
third quarter of the year has brought a| 
decline in the rate of criminal activity 
according to the Department. The daily 
average robberies, for instance. has 
droppez frum 191.9 in January to 114.6 
in September 

Beside this seasonal variation, the De- 
partment finds a variation in crimes ac-| 
cording to the size of cities. Larger cities | 
have more crime. although exceptions have | 
been found to this rule in the case of mur- 
der and certain other crimes 


of 


Peruvian Health Tax 
The Government of Peru has made ef- 
fective a stamp tax of 10 per cent ad 
valorem on certain toilet preparations, 
soaps, etc.. for the benefit of the anti- 
tuberculosis cayse. the Department of 
Commerce announced Oct. 30 


Price-cutting Evil 


| two-thirds of Senators 
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r to Solution as Progress Is In Broadcasting Rise in Commodity Values Is Started, But Danger Is Seen 


In Drop in Bonds 


Made in Settlement of Controversies 


(LIMAXING 16 years of struggle of the 

4 Soviet government of Russia for recog- 
nition by the United States Government, 
representatives of both countries planned 
adjustment of outstanding differences in 
conferences at the White House and the 
Department of State during the week 

The negotiations were designed to pave 
the way toward resumption of relations 
between the United States and Russia with 
their combined population of 288.000,000 
people 

President 
Cordell Hull 
liam C. Phillips 


Roosevelt, Secretary of State 
Undersecretary of State W 
and William C. Bullitt 
special assistant in the Department and 
an expert on Russia, conferred at the 
White House Nov. 10 

Later that evening tbe President had 
a confidential talk with Maxim M. Lit- 
vinoff, Russia’s Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Then, with recognition momen- 
tarily expected by those following the ne- 
gotiations, Secretary Hull completed his 
plans for a trip to South America, leaving 
Mr. Phillips as Acting Secretary of State 
to clear up details with the Russian spe- 
cial envoy. Mr. Phillips held another con- 
ference with Mr. Litvinoff Nov. 11 

The conferences, “preliminary” in char- 
acter in the conservative language of the 
Department of State, were on President 
Roosevelts initiative, to solve what he 
called “serious but not insoluble” difficul- 
ties between the two governments with a 
view to ultimate complete understanding 
regarding Russian obligations to the 
United States and American citizens and 
trade relations as well 

Presidents Woodrow Wilson and Calvin 
Coolidge previously had rejected Soviet 
Russia's overtures for diplomatic recogni- 
tion 


a- 


Commissar Litvinoff 
Optimistic Over Future 

Mr. Litvinoff, Secretary of State in a 
government that controls 160,00.000 people 
scattered over one-sixth of the earth's 
area, was the center of interest in the 
negotiations 

Short of stature, stout, somewhat bald- 
headed, he was quick in speech and ac- 
tion from the moment he was met in New 
York harbor by an official representative 
of the Department of State 

Pressed for interview by newspaper men 
before he stepped ashore, he gave out a 
Statement, expressing optimism about 
“the future of Soviet-American relations.” 
pointing to the American revolution as a 
precedent for the Russian revolutions, and 
asking support of the American press and 
public opinion in a common aspiration for 
peace 

Back home, he is “Comrade” Litvinoff, 
proletariat like all citizens in that new 
regime now in control where the Romanoff 
czars once ruled supreme, where capital- 
ism is taboo and proletariat almost 
synonymous with Russian loyalty Pro- 
letariat means wage earner and all Rus- 
sians work, according to Soviet precepts 


No Silk Hats Seen at 
Comrade’s Reception 


When Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
met the Russian envoy'’s party at the 
railroad station at Washington, there 
was not a silk hat in all the crowd, in- 
cluding the official reception group and 
the arriving party. Mr. Litvinoff wore 
an every-day suit and a broad-brimmed 
hat 

Otherwise, the Department of State in 
Officially receiving him at the National 
Capital accorded him all the honors paid 
a visiting potentate or ranking envoy of 
a friendly power 

Government officials, Federal agents 
and city police and detectives accompa- 
nied him about the city But he was 
shown to temporary quarters, at the 
home of Boris E. Skvirsky, chief of the 
Soviet information bureau Washing- 
ton, instead of io the close-by old Rus- 
sian embassy, now in the hands of a care- 
taker 

Before dusk came on the day he 
into New York harbor, he and his 
had been received officially by the 
retary of State and by President 
velt 

It was a coincidence 
vinoff reached the Department of State 
to begin the first conference on Nov. 8, 
the formal! greeting was extended by Wil- 
liam Phillips, Undersecretary of State, 
who ushered him into the office of Sec- 
retary Hull. Mr. Phillips as Acting Sec- 
retary of State in 1918 severed relations 
between the United States and Russia 
It was also a coincidence that Mr. Lit- 
vinoff reached Washington just at a time 
when the Russian people were celebrat- 
ing the sixteenth anniversary of the rev- 
olution that swept the Soviet into power 
over all Russia. It also was of interest 
that Mr. Litvinoff knew Secretary Hull 
personally, for both had been delegates 
to the international economic conference 
at London 
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at 


sailed 
party 

Sec- 
Roose- 


that when Mr. Lit- 


Greetings Do Not Mean 


Diplomatic Recognition 

All these ceremonies and conferences, 
bridging a gap of many years in relations 
between the two governments, did not, 
however, constitute restoration diplo- 
matic” relations necessary for recogni- 
tion of Russia by the United States. The 
keynote of recognition of a country a 
specific declaration of a government to 
formally recognize another government 
A government may admit that another 
government exists without in any way 
recognizing it diplomatically 

According to information from the De- 
partment of State, there no act that 
constitutes diplomatic recognition unless 
diplomatic recognition specifically in- 
tended When so intended. diplomatic 
recognition may be by exchange of notes 
mutually expressing desire for recogni- 
tion, by appointment of ambassadors or 
ministers subject,. when Congress meets, 
to confirmation by the Senate, by success- 
ful conclusion of negotiations for a treaty 
of commerce and friendship 

It may be also by signing of a “bi-lat- 
eral” treaty, that is, between two gov- 
ernmenis only. but not by a “multi-lat- 
eral” treaty, which one between mor‘ 
than two governments. for a _ multi- 
lateral treaty has nothing to do with the 
question of diplomatic recognition 

Treaties, incidentally, require ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. by a concurrence of 
present when the 


ol 
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is 
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treaty is voted upon 
The President may vary any of these 
ways in his own discretion. keeping within 
the general principles of international 
procedure 
In the the conference 
continuing, art 
and the other 
legal and moral 
debts 


background of 
negotiations. which are 
two features, one economic 
the dollars and cents of 


obligation to pay a cou! 


ys 


One | 


relations and American 
to old financial obli- 


trade 
the other 


relates to 
markets; 
gations 

Something far above $273,000.000 is owed | 
by Russia to the United States Govern- | 
ment and American citizens, according to | 
the Department of State. 

This figure includes $86,000,000 owed 
United States citizens on loans floated by 
the Russian Government when the last 
of the Czars occupied the throne. and 
$187,000,000 owed directly to the United 
States Government for money advanced 
the provisional government of Kerensky 
aftr His compatriots’ sucessful revolution 
against the Czar in February, 1917 

The Kerensky regime was _ short-lived 
for it, in turn, was overthrown by the 
present Soviet Government in the Au- 
tumn of 1917 

In addition, there are large Russian 
obligations due American citizens, the 
amount of which the Department of State 
does not officially estimate, for publica- 
tion at least These include properties 
of American citizens confiscated by Rus- 
sia and amounts of purchases by Amer- 
ican citizens of Russian Government loans 
floated abroad, loans which have faded 
away but obligation for which is charged 
against the present Russian Government 

Interest also running on all these 
claims. They and the porspects of a large 
amount of trade between the United 
States and Russia, particularly expected 
large purchases of American goods in the 
Russian markets, all figure in the picture 
of the negotiations now in progress 


1S 


Payment Is Sought 
On Imperial Bonds 

A committee has been formed to pro- 
tect the interests of holders of Russian 
imperial bonds before the negotiations 
along economic lines are concluded. They 
are N. Penrose Hallowell, executive vice 
president of Lee. Higginson & Co.; G. H 
Kinnicutt, a partner in Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Joseph P. Ridley, vice president of 
the City Company of New York; Harold 
Stanley partner of J. P. Morgan & Co 
and Joseph R. Swann, president of a 
guaranty company, with George J. Kenny, 
secretary, and George Rublee, Washington, 
D. C., counsel 

They represent 


holders of certificates of 
deposits of $50,000,000 of 6'. per cent 
Russian imperial bonds due in 1918 and 
5'2 per cent similar bonds due in 1921 
These securities are selling on the curb 
exchange in New York at 5 cents or less 
on the dollar The committee will seek 
to have these recognized in the Russian 
negotiations 


Potential Trade That 
Russia Has to Offer 

The United States has a large surplus 
of raw materials and manufactured goods 
to sell in the foreign markets and those 
interested are watching the opportunity 
for a Russian market. Soviet spokesmen 
estimate that Russia could buy in this 
country to the extent of approximately 
$1.000,000,000 annually of goods, dependent 
largely on the length of credit American 
producers and exporters would extend 
The Russians want long-term credit 

In the past, the largest United States 
exports to Russia have been agricultural 
implements automobiles, tractors, ma- 
chinery generally, copper and cotton. It 
also has bought considerable wheat flour 
and grain ‘though now it has a bumper 
crop of wheat) and it has provided 
market for chemicals and other American 
products It might take large railroad 
supplies. 

The largest imports of the United 
States from Russia are pigs’ bristles from 
Siberia, licorice root, furs, caviar, asbestos 
and sausage casings. 


Sold Eleven Millions 
Of Products in 1930 

Russia's potential trade indicated by 
that country’s taking $111.000.000 worth 
of American products in a peak year of 
1930. when American imports from Rus- 
Sia approximated $22,000,000, but there 
were sharp drops in trade both ways last 
veal 


Russia, 


a 


1S 


world wheat conference 
this year, wanted an allocation of 70.- 
000,000 bushels of wheat as its right to 
export annually and quit the conference 
because the allocation was fixed at 40.- 
000,000 bushels ‘A review of Russian 
trade possibilities was printed in the issue 
of Oct. 21-28.) 

Debate in Congress on the question of 
recognition has included charges that 
Russia, if recognized, would spread Com- 
munist propaganda President Mikhail 
Kalinin, of the All Union Central Execu- 
tive Committee at Moscow. in accepting 
President Roosevelt's invitation to send 
a representative of Russia “to explore all 
qquestions outstanding between our coun- 
tries.” replied that the abnormal situation 
between the two countries complicated 
the process of consolidating world peace” 
and encouraged “forces tending to dis- 
turb that peace.” 

There has been no official statement 
regarding a proposal anti-recognition 
advocates that Russia be pledged not to 
engage in Communistic activities 

According to the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, Russia's officia] trading agency 
in this country, two of whose ranking 
officials have associated with Mr. Litvinoff 
in Washington Russia now has a gold 
reserve of approximately 808,000,000 ' gold 
rubles ($416.368,000 at par). a gain of $48.- 
000.000 in a little over a year. 

Its reports stated that there is a bumper 
crop of grain; that its industrial output 
is increasing, particularly as to coal, iron 
and steel. Russia, according to the Am- 
torg, produced 694 locomotives during th2 
first nine months of this year and also 
4.000 tractors and 35,327 motor cars and 
trucks 

Information from Russia indicates 
gold mines yielded $35,000,000 last vear 
The gold supply. while theoretically used 
to increase its national bank gold reserve 
and cover Russian bank notes, also has 
been used to pay foreign debts and for- 
eign debts include debts to the United 
States. 

Among those associated with Mr. Lit- 
vinoff in connection with the conferences 
are Mr. Svirsky, director of Russian in- 
formation at Washington; Peter Bagdan- 
off, chairman of the board of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation; and Ivan A. Divil- 
korsky and Constantine OGmansky, of the 
Soviet Foreign Office. who were fellow 
guests at a luncheon at the White House 

At the same luncheon were Jesse H 
Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr.. Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration 

Mr 
steadily 
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financing of 
to Russia. Incidentally, 

has been mentioned, 
along with John Van A. MacMurray, 
American Minister to Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, a$ a possible Ambassador 
to Russia, 

A distinguished Missourian, the late 
David R. Francis, who had been Presi- 
dent Cleveland's Secretary of State, was 
the last American Ambassador to Russia. 
He was appointed in 1916. The following 
Winter came the Kerensky revolution, 
with a new provisional government which 
the United States helped. Then the same 
year the Soviet second revolution changed 
the situation, and when the Soviet came 
into power the United States went out ol 
the Russian picture. 

In June, 1918, Ambassador Francis tele- 
graphed the Department of State he had 
received a message signed “Chicherin 
Commissary of Foreign Affairs,” the same 
office now held by Mr. Litvinoff, saying 
“The Russian Government nominates as 
plenipotentiary in Washington, Citizen 
Litvinoff. Hopes friendship your govern- 
ment will not object. Our purposes closer 
relations, intimate friendship between our 
peoples 

That was the same M1 
answer was withdrawal 
Francis from Russia 

The last vestige of diplomatic reltaions 
between the two countries, following the 
collapse of the Kerensky regime, disap- 
peared on June 4, 1918, when the present 
Undersecretary of State, William Phillips, 
then Acting Secretary of State, dispatched 
this message to the American Minister, 
Mr. Stovall, at Berne, Switzerland: } 

“Washington, June 4, 1918, 4 p. m.. 2030 
Your 3535. 11 a. m. Department prefers 
that you have no rélations whatever with 
Bolshevik representatives The Govern- 
ment does not recognize the Bolshevik au- 
thorities, either de facto or de jure 
(Signed) Phillips 

A de facto recognition is a_ partial 
recognition extended for purposes of trade 
and practical needs, as for instance when 
Czechoslovakia some years ago exchanged 
commercial attaches with Russia with- 
out any diplomatic relations 


Morgenthau has figured in 
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Litvinoff. The 


Bolshevism Denounced 
For Its Propaganda 


Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby, on 
Aug. 10, 1920, in the Wilson Administra- | 
tion, in a note to the Ambassador of Italy 
to the position of the United States 
regarding the MRussian-Polish situation, 
pointed out that the United States was 
the first government to acknowledge the 
validity of the revolution that established 
the provisional government of Russia 

He stated that the Government and 
people of the United States have sincere 
friendship for Russia, but that “the very 
existence of bolshevism in Russia,- the 
maintenance of their own rule, depends 


as 





and must continue to depend, upon the 
occurrence of revolutions in all other great | 
civilized nations, including the United} 
States, which will overthrow and destroy 
their governments and set up bolshevist 
rule in their stead 

“They 
added, 


plain,” he 
“that intend to use every 
means, including. of course, diplomatic 
agencies, to promote such revolutionary 
movements in other countries 

“We cannot recognize, hold official rela- 
tions with, or give friendly reception to | 
the agents of a government which is de- | 
termined and bound to conspire against | 
our institutions, whose diplomats will be 
the agitators of dangerous revolt, whose 
spokesmen say that they sign agreements 
with no intention of keeping them 
Colby, March 1921, sent 
word to the American consul at Reval, to 
be forwarded to Mr. Litvinoff, that until 
there was convincing evidence of funda- 
mental changes, including protection of 
persons and property, the United States 
Government “is unable to perceive there 
any proper basis for considering trade 
relations 


made it quite 
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Secretary 25, 


is 


Secretary Hughes in 
1921 Expressed Hope 


In Apri), 1921, Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice of the 
United States, wrote to Samuel Gompers, 
president. American Federation of Labor: 

“It is unquestionably desirable that inti- 
mate and mutually profitable commercial 
relations on an extensive scale be estab- 
lished between the United States and Rus- 
sia, and it is the sincere hope of this Gov- 
ernment there may be readjustments in 
Russia which will make it possible for 
that country to resume its proper place in 
the economic life of the world.” 

On June 4, 1922, Boris Bakhmeteff, Rus- 
sian Ambassador, who had remained at | 
Washington to cooperate with the Treas- | 

| 





urv and State Departments “in the liqui- 
dation and final settlement” of commer- 
cial business with which the Government | 
was obligated to American business con- 
cerns. wrote Secretary Hughes saying he | 
was ready to wind up the Russian embassy 
affairs on June 30, and expressed “eternal | 
gratit to the United States for its past 
attitude toward Russia 


Mr. Roosevelt's Overture 
To the Soviet State 


Oct. 10, 1933. President Roosevelt | 
cabled President Kalinin of Russia sug- | 
gesting the latter send any representatives 
“explore with me personally all ques- 
tions outstanding between our countries,” 
participation “not to commit either na- 
tion to any future course of action.” 

President Kalinin, in reply, agreed with 
President Roosevelt that present or arising 
difficulties could be solved.” 

Russian recognition regarded at the 
Department of State as a question of 
purely executive procedure but Congress 
has something to do with it besides mere | 
debate on its merits 

President Roosevelt has the right imme- | 
to appoint an Ambassador and 
send him to Russia but when Congress 
me Jan. 3 the nomination must go to 
the Senate, whose approval or rejection of 
nomination would be final. 

Congress also holds the purse strings | 
and could, if it chose, withhold appropria- 
tions for an Ambassador’s salary and an 
ambassadorial post 

Temporarily, the State Department, 
could obviate that by designating a coun- 
selor or secretary of legation or embassy 
or other “career” diplomat—one devoting 
his life to that career—to serve as charge 
d'affaires, the point of which that a 
charge d'affaires is paid out of the gen- 
eral funds of the Department | 

Even so, Congress could specifically pro- 
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Four of Every Ten Stations 
Located in United States; 
High-powered Operations 
In Many Countries 


More than two-fifths—41 per 
all the radio broadcasting stations in the 
world are located in the United States 
Russia ranks second, but has only 5 per 
cent of all stations 

There are 1,426 broadcasting stations of | 
record operating throughout the world, the 
Department of Commerce announced Nov 
$. in making public a revised list of for- 
eign radio stations. Of these. 585 are lo- 
cated in this country 

Russia has 73 stations, Canada, 63; Au- 
stralia, 60; Cuba, 57; Mexico. 53; Argen- 
tina, 35; Uruguay. 33; New Zealand, 32, 
and Sweden, 31 Twenty countries are 
credited with only one station each 


cent—of 


Many Powerful Stations 
Several] unusually high-powered stations 
are being operated in foreign countries, the 
list shows A station located at Villa 
Acuna, Coahuila. Mexico, is shown to be 
authorized to use 600,000 watt power. Leip- 


of Ambassador 2&8 Germany, has a station operating on | 


150,000 watts. 

A station in Prague, Czechoslovakia, is 
recorded as using 120,000 watts. Two sta- 
tions of 100,000-watt power are listed as 
located in Moscow, Russia, with one each 
of corresponding power in Leningrad Rus- 
sia; Nanking, China; and Luxemburg. 

An extensive radio program having for 
its object the promotion of the general 
welfare of India’s masses may shortly be 
initiated in that country, according to 
Trade Commissioner George C. Howard at 
Calcutta, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce 


hibit use of any appropriations for a par- 
ticular post, but all these contingencies 
are so remote they have not been even 
suggested, despite some opposition in Con- 
gress to recognition. 


Shall the depreciation of the dollar be 
pushed in the interest of higher commod- 
ity prices, or shall it be slackened to fore- 
stall further depreciation of Government 
bonds and threatening signs that foreign 
exchange markets may get out of hand? 

This is the question before the Govern- 
ment as its program of depreciating the 
dollar through gold purchases at advanc- 
ing prices enters its fourth week. 

In the week just closed—the third of the 
gold buying—the hopes of those who ad- 
vocated the gold purchases seemed near 
realization. Commodity and_ security 
prices, beginning Wednesday, Nov. 8, rose 
The dollar fell sharply on foreign ex- 
changes until it reached its lowest peace- 
time value in terms of the English pound 


sterling 


Danger Signs Noted 

On the other hand, the Treasury De- 
partment pointed to signs of danger. Ap- 
parently disturbed over the future of Gov- 
ernment finances, the Government bond 
market began falling heavily, dropping as 
much as $1 on each $100 bond each day 

Government bonds, it was pointed out, 
have become the foundation for the bank- 
ing and part of the business structure 
Banks have been investing heavily in them 
having bought almost $3,000,000,000 worth 
Each decline in Government bonds means 
a drop in the security behind banks. Other 
high-grade bonds, usually held by banks 
and other fiscal agencies, also were de- 
clining 

In addition, the fall of the dollar had 
become so rapid as almost to slip out of 
control on Nov. 8. Its value as measured 
by the English pound depreciated 17 cents 
that day alone. 

Gold Bought Abroad 

Meanwhile, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had steadily advanced the 
price it was paying for newly-mined gold 
to $33.15 an ounce. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, acting as the agent 
of the R. F. C. abroad, was buying foreign 
gold at premium prices 

After the danger signs on Noy. 9, the 
R. F. C. slackened the rate at which it is 
raising the gold price The price ad- 


vanced 5 cents on Nov. 10, at $33.20 an 
ounce. The decline in the dollar abroad 
ceased, but the value of Government bonds 
continued to slip. 

The problem of continuing or relaxing 
the gold policy, therefore, still remained 
before the Government. Proponents of the 
policy, headed’ by the Committee for the 
Nation, urged that it be pushed to support 
the advance in commodity prices. The 
goal they sought was being achieved. The 
Treasury urged moderation in the interest 
of Government finance. 

Commodity Prices Down 

On Nov. 5, at the end of the second 
week of gold buying by the Government, 
the expected increase in commodity prices 
was still lacking. The second week of 
gold buying, marked by the entrance of 
the United States into world markets, ac- 
tually brought a net reduction in come 
modity prices. 

To explain, the Committee for the Na- 
tion, whose economist, Prof. George F. 
Warren, helped President Roosevelt frame 
the gold policy, issued a statement. The 
cause of continued low prices, it said, was 
manipulation by “Wall street deflationists” 
and Great Britain. 

To cut short this opposition, the Com- 
mittee argued, the President had only to 
exercise the power given him in the 
Thomas amendment of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and “overnight” reduce 
the gold content of the dollar 50 per 
cent, 


Pound Sterling Up 


On Monday, Nov. 6, however, the pro- 
gram of gradually raising gold prices and 


} gradually reducing the gold value of the 


acllar thereby was resumed. The RFC 
set a new high price for domestic newly- 
mined gold and gold purchases abroad 
were resumed 

Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the RFC, 
announced that up to Nov. 6 about 86,000 
cunces of newly-mined gold had been 
bought at a cost of approximately $2,- 
800,000. No figures on foreign purchases 
were revealed. Mr. Jones said, however, 

[Continued on Page 15, Column 3.) 











The DEPRESSION 


did its part 


in 1929 
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Type 1929 
24A $4.00 $1. 
27 $4.00 
45 $4.25 
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70c only 


Accept no substitu. 
tions. Insist on the 


radio tubes 


manufactured and 


75¢ 
65c¢ 


guaranteed by 


RCA. 


Compare today’s depression prices with those of 1929. Even now with 
our increased cost of materials and labor—the prices we offer are but 
a fraction of what you used to pay. 


We do OUR part 


Weare proud to say that the thousands of 


skilled workers making our quality radio 


tubes ate receiving the highest average 


wage in the whole radio tube industry. 


WE DO OUR PART 


WE DO OUR PART 


You do YOUR part 


The way to cure the depression is to buy the things you need. Con- 
sider the extra pleasure you'll get from your radio with brand new 
Cunningham Radio Tubes or RCA Radiotrons—How trivial the cost— 
and how helpful your purchase will be to those who must be kept em- 
ployed. We doour part—the depression did its part—now it’s up to YOU! 
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Turkey Popular 
As Premier Bird 


To Grace Feas 


Value to Consumer of 
United States Trade Mark 
As Certificate of Quality 
Of Farm Product 


URKEYS are enlarging the range of 
their usefulness. Where 10 or 15 
years ago the turkey was seldom seen 
except in the city on gala occasions, such 
as Thanksgiving or Christmas, turkey 
meat is now served at such affairs as 
ordinary Sunday or week day dinners 
Despite the increased use of turkey meat 
for ordinary as well as holiday dinners, the 
turkey still remains the premie! feast 
bird. Especially is this true In large 
families, where the entire group 





wishes 
to enjoy the pleasure of helping them- 
selves to nerous portions of the same 
fowl 

Roy C. Potts, 
and Poultry Products, 
reau of Agricultural Economics, says that 
this increased use of the turkey is in 
greater evidence this season. Prices of 29 
to 27 a pound retail are already being 
quoted for turkey in some markets of the 
United States, two weeks before Thanks- 


giving. 


ge 


Chief, Division of Dairy 
United States Bu- 


Meat Quality Improved 

Perhaps another factor in the growing 
popularity of turkey is the better quality 
of the meat now being provided. Mr. 
Potts points out that turkeys placed on 
the market now are of better quality than 
formerly, due to the fact that they are 
matured earlier and are better fattened. 

Research work of the Department of 
Agriculture has been of aid to farmers in 
enabling them to bring a larger propor- 
tion of their young turkeys to maturity. 
More scientific methods of production have 
materially reduced the loss from this 
source. 

The price for turkeys averaged less by 
4% cents a pound from January to August 
this year compared with 1932, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. Indi- 
cations are that the price will continue 
somewhat lower this season than last, with 
the supply nearly on a parity. 

If you want to be absolutely sure of hav- 
‘ing a good turkey buy a Government 

» graded one. The United States Govern- 
* ment maintains a grading service for 
turkeys, just as it does for beef. 

The Government’s grading mark is put 
on the boxes in which the turkeys are 
packed, or it is printed on a cardboard 
* tag which is attached to the bird so that 
“it cannot be taken off and put on an- 

other turkey of inferior quality. 

Turkeys graded and tagged by the Gov- 
ernment for the retail market are classi- 
fied as young and old. Their standards 
of quality are described by two grade 
terms: Prime, Choice. 

Cheaper Type of Bird 

United States graded Prime turkey is so 
termed because it is a well-fleshed and 
practically free from 
; blemishes or defects. 

United States graded Choice turkey is a 


fairly well-fleshed and fairly well-fattened | 


bird, which may show slight defects, such 
as discolorations or tears in the’ skin. 
You'll find it a satisfactory turkey for 
dinner if you cannot afford one of the 
Prime grade. 

Experienced cooks can buy 
Government graded turkeys classified as 
old and serve a bird that will appeal to the 
most fastidious palate. 

Ten States—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Montana, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Nebraska—supply 
the retail market with turkeys graded and 
tagged by the United States Government. | 





_ New Strawberry Varieties 
Of Good Dessert Quality , 
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~ GUIDING AWAKENED MIND ~ Country Children 
OF YOUNG CHILD 


What Parents Should Do to Aid 


in Creating Proper Impressions for 


Rational Mental Growth in Early Years 


By ROWNA HANSEN 


Specialist on Kindergaurten-Primary Education, 


United States Office of 


Education 


| ESPITE the great advances in our 
tinues to remain largely with the pare 

To help in the solution of this proble 
piled booklets containing the most re 
the pre-school child. 


educational system the responsibility 


for the guidance of children during the first few years of their lives con- 


nts. 
m, several Federal agencies have com- 
cent information on the training of 


Why are the pre-school years important in the child’s development? 


During the first few years of his life 
of time than he oar at any other t 
him we help him to help himself. 


a child learns more in a shorter space 
ime. Instead of doing everything for 


We examine his clothing, his playthings, his furniture—everything which 


he uses—to see if they are designed to 1 


make him self-dependent. If the child 


is not privileged to attend kindergarten, the home has a grater responsibility. 


attitude parents 
child thinks 


What is the proper 
The average young 


and 


should assume toward their children? 
reasons. To help him we neither 


treat him as an adult nor assert our adult authority by constant dictation. 


We meet his questions fairly, give the 
give new 
phere. 

The average child has contact with 
that mothers, uncles, neighbors, and 
management. 

A child may misbehave: His brother 
his father punishes him. Or, perhaps, 

Obviously, the more consistent the tr 


ideas to arouse more interests. 


information he needs, and frequently 
A child reflects the home atmos- 


It is rarely possible 
skilled in child | 


many persons. 
nurses are equally 


laughs at him. His sister bribes him; 
his mother protects him. 
reatment of a child by all persons re- 


sponsible for his progress the greater will be his protection against the for- 


mation of undesirable habits. 


While we are giving so much thought and attention to the child's diet, the 


proper height of his chair and the con 
ing some more important factors? 

The child needs full confidence in t 
parents. 
The spontaneous attitude, posture and 


child is one of joy and eager alertness. 


without thinking, which may be serious 


nfort of his clothing, are we overlook- 


he fairness and understanding of his 


He must respect them, look to them for help and never fear them. | 


expression of the normal and happy | 
How often we say and do things 
ly detrimental to the child concerned! 


A few instances of common occurrence which may break his sense of se- 


curity are illustrated by the following: 
; laughing at a child who uses the wrong | 


“He is a bad boy” 
fondling 4 


“Isn't he cute,” or 
word or mispronounces one; 


What are the child’s rights and responsibilities in the home? 


child’s good qualities be brought out? 
The fortunate child is one who is gi 
of the 


Saying, within the child’s hearing, 


a child without discretion. 
How may a 


ven definite recognition as a member 


family group, not as a dominant member but as one who is respected. 


Family membership implies duties and responsibilities as well as privileges. | 
The child who is hae»y and who is well-behaved is the one who can occupy 
jhimself without always waiting to be 


person. 


directed or entertained by an older 


The child who is given a few suggestions of interesting ways of 


| spending his time can continue indefinitely to be both happily and profitably | 


one of the, 


| Management,” 


MPROVEMENT in the quality of straw- l 
berry desserts may be the outcome of | 
recent plant development work of the De- | 


busy. 


A child should be allowed to express himself naturally, and children liv- 


ing in apartments should not be 


inhibited from normal 


activities, even 


though such activities are noisy. With help the child will pride himself on 


using discretion and learn that there ar 
one observes. 


e quiet times and places which every- 


The desire to make-believe should not be discouraged, but needs careful 


observation. 


Occasionally a highly imaginative child has difficulty in seeing | 


the difference between a truth and an untruth. A parent can teach dis- | 
crimination by referring to occurrences and stories as “really-truly” and as 


“make-believe.” 
Individuality is a quality which sho 
good qualities of a child are recognized 


uld be developed. If the strong and| 
and capitalized, he is fortunate. 


Every young child needs the companionship of children of his own or ne 


his own age. It is essential if he is to 
Circular No. 86 of the, 


mation on the proper guidance of chil 
of books on child guidance, books on 


series, and other volumes of value to parents and teachers of young children. 
Other publications of value to parents which may be obtained from the 


Superintendent of Documents are: “B 


| Training Your Child to Be Happy?” 


reau); “Brief Manual of Games for 


and “Education of Young Children T 
(5 cents). 
Copyright, 1933, by The 


and “The Child From One to Six,” (obtainable free from Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; “Parent Education,” (Office of Education Bulletin 15, 5 cents); 


be normal socially on entering sc oor 


of Education, contains further infor- 
dren. It also contains a bibliography 
equipment for playgrounds and nur- 


ackward Playgrounds,” and “Are You 
(obtainable free from Children’s Bu- 


Organized Play,” (10 cents); “Child 


hrough Celebrating Their Successes,” 





Drink Least Milk 


Not Part of Diet of Seven in 
Ten of Juvenile Population 


Of Rural Kansas 


ILK CONSUMPTION by children is 
lowest in the agricultural districts. 

This deduction for the State of Kansas 
is pointed out by Dr. Earle G. Brown, 
secretary, Kansas State Board of Health 
He bases his conclusions on a recent study 
of 38,000 children in the State. 

It was found that in 60 agricultural 
counties, 70 per cent of the children were 
not using milk. The largest proportion 
of milk drinkers and the lowest proportion 
of mal-nourished children were found in 
counties having full-time health depart- 
ments. 

Dr. Brown says that health education 
has been effective in reducing the amount 
of malnutrition among children. It was 
found that there has been some mal- 
nutrition increase in counties which have 
not had such education in diet and cor- 
rection of pose < defects. 


Swee test of All Sugar 


Is Just Common Weed 


NOVELTY of the laboratory may be- 

come a new item for the pantry shelf 
if the Bureau of Standards succeeds in 
finding a cheap process for manufactur- 
ing a sugar, levulose, from the Jerusalem 
artichoke, a sunflower-like weed found 
throughout the United States, 

Dr. F. J. Bates and Dr. R. F. Jackson, 
with other scientists of the Bureau, are 
now studying various processes of manu- 
facturing sugar from artichokes, chiefly 
with the view of discovering a method of 
manufacture suitable for practical use. 

The Bureau was the first scientific or- 
ganization to undertake this field of re- 
search. The artichoke sugar can be pro- 
duced by simple methods now, it is pointed 
out, but these methods are too expensive 
for commercial use. 

Dr, Bates says that one industrial con- 
cern started several years ago to manu- 
facture artichoke products and another 
is now in this field but cost is still a limit- 
ing factor. 

The artichoke sugar is sweeter than any 
other now on the market. It_is possible 
that it has other merits which will be re- | 
vealed by further study by dieticians. | 

The Bureau's investigation has been | 
curtailed this year but some phases of the 
| work are being carried on. Other scien- | 
tists have ‘given attention to the project. | 
At the University of Illinois, F. A, Dykins | 
and D. T. English are working on an arti- 
choke syrup. 





Tin Canned Food Aeowhen 
Not Harmful to Humans 
Mt bere-y is no basis for the contention | 
that canned vegetables may be harm- | 
ful because of the absorption of tin ae 
| their containers. 


Dr. Ward B. White, 
| Drug Administration, 


of the Food and 
states that it has 


been proved that the small quantity of | century. 
fice of Education, single copies of which may be | ek at the juantity 


| obtained “free by writing to the Office 


tin which foods absorb in cans not } 
absorbed by the human system. This | 
trace of tin is sufficient to be readily de- 
tected by analysis of canned foods. 

While some canning processes provide | 
for enameling the interior of containers, | 
this does not prevent traces of the tin 
from reaching food, Dr. White says. In|! 
the mechanical steps required in sealing, | 
he explains, the enamel coating is broken 
and the food then absorbs the tin through | 
the break. 


1s 





‘Market for Pork Products 


e | United States News 


DETECTOR OF POISON ON FRUIT. 


Three new varieties of strawberries, the | | 


Dorsett and Fairfax, for the eastern part 
of the country, and the Narcissa for the 
Northwest, have produced excellent results 
the past season. The Department says | 
that because of the dessert quality, at- | 
tractive appearance, vigor, and produc- 
tiveness of these varieties, it is now en- 
couraging their introduction for trial 
into sections of the country which have 
a suitable climate. 

The Dorsett variety has the character- 
istic that when the fruit is overripe the 
flavor does not become so objectionable 
as in many other varieties. 

Fairfax strawberries are notable for 
handsome appearance. The berries are 
much firmer than present commercial va- 
rieties grown in the East. The fruit re- 
tains its flavor in cool, wet weather. 

The Narcissa has been attacked by dis- 
ease in the East. In Oregon it has been 
outstanding in yield, dessert quality, and 
vigor of plant, and especially in its re- 
sistance to fruit rots. 





White and Brown Eggs: 
Equal in Food Value, 
Weight and Size 


JHICH is the better type of 
those with dark shells or 
with white shells? 

Consumers in Boston and Philadel- 
phia apparently prefer the darker tint 
in eggs. However, consumer opinions 
on the matter vary widely. 

Dr. M. A. Juil, of the Poultry Sec- 
tion, United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, says that no definite scien- 
tific data has been developed to show 
which type of egg is superior or 
whether there is any difference, 

A claim that the eggs with darker 
shells keep better might well be based 
on the fact that dark glass bottles are 
known to preserve food and drug prod- 
ucts better. Where there is much ex- 
posure to light this would also apply 
to eggs; although in storage eggs are 
usually kept in complete darkness and 
therefore are not subject to this factor. 

Food content of the light and dark 
eggs seems to be about the same, Dr. 
Jull says, and in weight and size there 
is no special advantage. Poultry farms 
which sperialize in egg production gen- 
erally produce white eggs, but those 
which raise poultry chiefly as a meat 
product produce dark-shelled eggs. 
This is because most of the larger 
types of poultry do not lay white eggs. 

The egg production of the United 
States is estimated to be about 25 per 
cent white and 75 per cent of the va- 
rious shades of brown. 


egg, 
those 











| ESEARCH over the period of a year | 
has resulted in the Food and Drug 
| Administr: ation’s discovery of a new 
method of detecting lead in foods and 
| cosmetics. 

Inspection of fruits for presence of 
lead contained in spray residue is one 
|of the most important functions of the 
Administration, points out P. A. Clifford, 
associate chemist Investigators were 
previously handicapped by the lack of 
| quick methods of detection; but with the 
new method the presence of lead can be 
|shown within 30 minutes. 

The chemical reagent, “dithizone,” 
Which will enable food inspectors to de- 
termine quickly the presence of lead in- 
stead of having to go through a long 
process taking about two days, was de- 
scribed to the Association of Agricultural | 
Chemists in their meeting in Washington | 
during the past week. 

H. J. Wichmann, Administration chem- 
ist, said that the new method will be 
lergely used in inspecting shipments of 
apples and pears, fruits which are likely 
to be infected with spray residue, 

The method consists in isolating lead 
in a solution and adding the reagent, 
which will show by the formation of red, 
blue or purple precipitates the amount 
of lead present. 


New Chemical Reagent Shows Presence of Lead Where 
Spray Has Been Used 


|agent were to be developed. 


Candies containing prizes made of lead, 
and cosmetics which are known to con- 
tain lead may be examined in the same 
way. 

“Dithizone,” the chemical reagent used 
in making the tests, was first imported 
from Germany about a year ago. The 
German product was found to be only 
about 20 per cent pure, according to Mr. 
Clifford. 

The Administration was faced with the 
necessity of developing a better product 
if satisfactory methods of using the re- 
Both the 
laboratory in Washington and that in 
San Francisco have succeeded in develop- 
ing “dithizone” which is 98 per cent pure. 

Discovery of the color method of lead 
detection will be of great assistance in 
enabling the Administration to conyince 
juries in courts of law that there are 
products which must be outlawed, accord- | 
ing to Mr. Clifford. 

In the past, lead poisoning from spray | 
residue and other sources has had a se- 
rious effect. Small amounts of lead ab- 
sorbed over a period of time, says Mr. 
Clifford, lead to chronic illness. Lead 
poisoning can develop to the point where | 
it causes decay of the bones, teeth, various | 
forms of paralysis, changes in the blood 
composition, and —- _ disturbances. 





WISE BUYING OF CANNED FOOD! 


S WINTER comes on, the business of 

keeping the family food bill down be- 
comes more than ever a matter of really 
knowing food values. It becomes also a 
matter of knowing your cans, 
much the cans hold. 
| Canned tomotoes, canned corn and 
beans and peas, canned peaches, and other 
canned goods are for most of us cheaper 
than the fresh foods at this time of year. 

How closely do you notice the cans? 
asks the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. Do you read the label, to see 
what you are getting for your money? 
And, having read the label, do you keep 
track of the size you bought last week at 
10 cents a can, and compare it with the 
cans you got today at three for a quarter 
—thinking they were a bargain? 

There are cans and cans. Unless you 
have looked closely at the sizes, set up in 
a row, you may not realize how many 
there are. Even as they stand in a row, 
you probably would not realize what dif- 
|ferent quantities they hold, if you trust 
to your eye alone. 

Measure them, says Paul M. Williams, 
marketing specialist of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
you will be astonished by the difference 
}a fraction of an inch can make. ne 


and how | 


size of can which when empty will just 
slip inside the next larger size holds a 
quarter of a pound less corn or lima beans 
than the larger one. 

And these are common sizes of cans for 
vegetables, Mr. Williams points out. One 
holds 20 ounces net; the other, a little 
smaller, holds an even pound. You can 
| hardly tell the difference as you see them } 
on the shelves, or even in your hand, 
unless you observe them closely. 

When you read advertisements offering 
baked beans, 6 cans for 25 cents; or lima 
beans, 3 medium cans for 20 cents; or 
standard tomatoes, 3 medium cans for 20 
cents, you have to figure things out for 
yourself like this: If “medium” cans hold | 
16 ounces you would pay 6.6 cents per 
pound for your tomatoes. If “medium” | 
cans hold 20 ounces, you would pay 5.6 
}cents per pound. Or, to put it the other | 
way round, you would get 9 ounces more | 
for your 20 cents in the one case than| 
in the other. e | 

If you were buying corn, which is | 
heavier than tomatoes, you would get 12 
ounces more for your 20 cents. 

The answer, of course, is: Never forget 
to read the label on canned goods. It tells 
you how much the can holds, and helps 
you to get your money’s worth 
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| (Dem.), 


Created by Low Prices 


OW PRICES tor pork products have 

4 resulted in a large increase in per 
capita consumption of such products in the 
United States. The Department of Agri- 
culture states that the American people 
are eating approximately 8 per cent more 
pork and lard per person than they did in 
the pre-war period. 

The percentage of total domestic produc- 
tion consumed in this country has also 
risen. In the 1910-14 period, the Ameri-| 
can people consumed 93 per cent of the 
pork produced in this country; in 1929 
96 per cent; and in 1932 approximately 
98 per cent. 

During the abnormal post-war year 1919 
this country took only 76 per cent of the 
production because exportations to Eu- 
rope were running unusually high, 





Senate Hearing Is Set 
On Food and Drugs 


HE SENATE COMMITTEE on Com- 
merce plans hearings, Dec. 7, on the 
Copeland bill (S. 1944) to revise the food | 
and drug law. | 

The subcommittee conducting the hear- | 
ings consists of Senators Copeland (Dem.), | 
of New York, chairman; Senator Caraway 
of Arkansas, and Senator McNary 
(Rep.)3, of Oregon. 


Bill 





Prayer Cake of Germany, 
Annulus of Old Rome 
Is Modern Pretzel 


JENNSYLVANIA’S mammoth pretzel 
production, which in recent years 
has been valued at between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000, has developed some in- 
teresting inquiries as to the origin of 
the twisted delicacy, according to a 
statement issued by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs. 

During last year the. quantity pro- 
duction in Pennsylvania was approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 pounds. 

According to one story, the pretzel 
had its origin in Germany. It was sup- 
posedly developed by some German 
monks, who called it the “prayer cake” 
because its shape™~represented arms 
folded as in prayer. The cakes were 
distributed to children for some meri- 
torious work or acts. 

Another story.says that the pretzel 
was originated by the Romans who 
transformed the word “annus,” mean- 
ing year, into “annulus,” meaning “year 
ring.” The spokes in the pretzel, run- 
ning from the center, were held to sym- 
bolize the four seasons of the year 

Undoubtedly the pretzel had its origin 
many years ago, but today indications 
are that modern users are satisfied 
with the delicacy. The continued in- 
crease in production is taken as a proof 
of this and a still larger output is.an- 
ticipated in 1933 because of the return 
of beer with whith the pretzel long has 
been associated 











|tution for blind children 
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| unpleasant skin eruption, 
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Progress in Public Concern 


—For Welfare of Youth 





Reduced Infant Mortality, Education of Handicapped, Se- 
curity for Dependent, Restrictions on Labor Among 
Developments of Century 


JIONEER contributions to the cause ol 
child welfare in the last century have 
been made by many different sections 
of the country, according to a booklet, 
“Children’s Progress, 1833-1933,” just 
sued by the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. Important steps taken to reduce 
infant mortality, to educate parents in 
the care of children, to help dependent, 
delinquent, and physically or mentally 
handicapped children, and to _ protect 
child workers are enumerated 

In New York City a consultation center 
for mothers and children was established 
in 1889 and the first milk station in the 
United States in 1893. 

Connecticut, Vermont and Massachu- 
setts led in legislation making physical! 
examinations and health inspection com- 
pulsory for public school children 


Child Hygiene Promoted 


By State of Louisiana 

Louisiana was the first State to form 
a State division of child hygiene. This 
was in 1912, the same year that witnessed 
the establishment by Congress of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, the first 
bureau of its kind in any national gov- 
ernment. 

New York employed a nurse in the 
public schools in 1902 and organized the 
first city bureau of child hygiene in 1908. 

Organized child placing in foster homes 
dated from 1853 in New York, and in 1881 
Massachusetts began to pay board for 
children in homes. 

Illinois passed the first State-wide 
“mothers’ aid” law in 1911, beginning the 
great modern movement to give public 
aid to the poor children in their own 
homes. Now 46 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia have such 
laws under which such care is_ being 
given to more than 250,000 children. 

A private institution for cripples was 
opened in 1863 but not until 1897 was 
there any State legislation to aid crippled 
children 

Ohio established the 


1S- 


first State insti- 
in 1837. One 
of the first schools for the blind was the 
Institution, Watertown, Mass., 
opened in 1832. Every State now tries to 
prevent much blindness by provision for 
protection of babies’ eyes at birth. 


Amelioration of Penalties 


For Infant Delinquency 

In 1833 the juvenile delinquent 
admonished and flogged. If this treat- 
ment was not effective he went to jail 
and there learned from older criminals 
the refinements of lawbreaking. Even 
children as young as eight years of age 
were tried in ordinary courts and sen- 
tenced as if they were responsible adults. 

Massachusetts pioneered in trying chil- 
dren separately from adults as early as 
| 1869, but our modern juvenile courts were 
unknown until the dawn of the twentieth 
Today the law tries to prévent 
through modern 


was 


@nd- c ure de —— ney 


children’s courts and the probation sys- 
tem 

About 1800 the first cotton-spinning fac- 
tories were established. They employed 
many young children, even children un- 
der 10. Hours of work in the early millls , 
were from sunrise to sunset 

Before the Civil War State legislatures 
paid little attention to child workers 
After the war State bureaus were eS- 
tablished to collect labor statistics and 
enforce labor laws. These bureaus re- 
ported children as young as seven work- 
ing long hours, and people began to de- 
mand laws limiting the child's working 
day. 


Public Sentiment Aroused 
Against Child Labor 


In 1870 the national census for the first 
time included figures for child workers 
In 1880 the census showed that child 
labor had actually increased. Aroused 
public sentiment gradually began to de- 
mand action 

In the North and East, particularly 
laws were passed raising the age at which 
children might be employed and cutting 
down hours of work in factories and 
shops, until by 1916 every section of the 
country had taken some steps toward 
limiting child labor. When two Federal 
child-labor laws had been declared un- 
constitutional, a child-labor amendment 
to the Constitution was passed by Con- 
gress and is now before the States for 
ratification. 

Boston pioneered in providing play 
space for children in 1885 when a re- 
ligious society placed a sand pile in its 
chapel yard for little children. In 1907 
the Playground Association of America— 
now the National Recreation Association 
—held its first convention. Since then 
the play movement has steadily expanded. 

Although “during the past 100 years we 
have made great strides in child welfare,” 
the booklet declares that “much remains 
to be done before every boy and girl has 
anything approximating a fair start in 
life. 


Reduced Mortality 
Of New-born Infants 


“The infant death rate has been re- 
duced, but 150,000 babies a year still die 
before they reach their first birthday 
The death rate among our mothers re- 
mains too high. Too many children still 
show evidences of deficiencies in diet, of 
physical defects that could have been 
prevented or cured, of faulty hygiene, or 
lack of habit training. Too few children 
are protected against communicable dis- 
eases. 

“We need to go further in our care for 
the handicapped child and in providing 
resources for the prevention of child de- 
pendency and delinquency, for the con- 
servation of the child’s home life, for the 
promotion of wholesome recreation, and 
for the study and care of dependent and 
gelnauen} ghildyen.’ 


DISEASE FROM HANDLING PETS 


N NONE-TOO-CLEAN barber shops, 
beauty shops, turkish baths, and swim- 


| ming pools lurks the menace of impetigo 


Impetigo is described by the United States 
Public Health Service as a _ particularly 
most infectious 
and prevalent to some extent at all times 
of the year all over the United States. 

Children—especially school children— 
are freqquent victims of the infection 
They are apt to acquire it from other 
children who have become affected by 
playing with pet animals or who have 
scratched themselves with dirty finger- 
nails. 

Health inspectors in the public schools 
have been particularly active since the 
opening of the school term in watching 
for this disturbance among school chil- 
dren. Many children, in the course of 
the summer vacation, are in an environ- 
ment which makes them liable to in- 
fections which they are likely to bring into 
school and spread among their com- 
panions 

Any child found 
from school attendance 
cording to the usual practice. When a 
boy or girl is observed with face and 
hands all done up in wrappings, it is 
safe to assume that the child is in the 
process of being treated. 

Impetigo is a non-reportable 
and there is no data on the extent 
of its prevalence. It is, however, one of 
the most frequently encountered skin 


infected is relieved 
until cured, ac- 


diseas? 


of | 


there are no gen- 
or lasting 


Ordinarily 
complications 


eruptions. 
eral symptoms, 
after effects 

In its most common form there is a 
superficial inflamation of the skin due to 
pus-producing germs. Since the disease 
usually attacks the exposed portions of the 
skin—the face, neck, ears and hands—the 
lesions are unsightly. Children are more 
susceptible than adults and the face is 
the site most frequently involved. 

Impetigo beings with blisters which 
quickly break and leave raw, weeping 
areas. The discharge is thin and straw- 
colored forming, when dry, yellowish 
crusts that have a tendency to pile up in 
layers. When the crusts are removed by 
appropriate means, the “surface beneath 
is found to be smooth, red and moist. 

Persons employed in laundries of camps, 
hospitals and boarding schools should be 
examined periodically, says the Public 
Health Service. This precaution is urged 
to prevent impetigo from being trans- 
mitted through the medium of infected 
individuals or contaminated linen. 

While impetigo can usually be easily; 
recognized, it may be confused with ring- 
worm, poison ivy, chickenpox and a few 
other skin diseases. Therefore, the serv- 
ices of a physician are desirable in order 
that a correct diagnosis may be made and 
proper treatment applied. It is advisable 
that children having impetigo be excluded 
from school until the disease is under 
control. 


EDIBLE PART OF SHARK FINS» 


os CARTILAGINOUS RAYS are the 

- part of the fin of the shark used in 
making shark-fin soup. As high as $2.50 
a pound retail is the price commanded 
by prepared shark fin in the markets ot 
China, the Philippines and other Oriental 
countries where this delicacy is most 
appreciated. 

Although shark fins are usually cut off 
and thrown away by fishermen and mar- 
ketmen on the Pacific coast, says the 
Division of Fish and Game of the State 
of California, several tons a year are im- 
ported from the west coast of Mexico 
either to be shipped from California ports 
to the Orient or for local consumption 
of Oriental residents of the State. For 
the American-Chinese trade, shark fins 
are sometimes imported even from China. 

Merchants say that the demand for 
shark fins far exceeds the supply, as they 
are not only expensive but often difficult 
to obtain. The wholesale prices prevail- 
ing in 1931, of from 15 cents to $1.50 a 
pound, while not enough to support a 
special industry, it is pointed out, cer- 
tainly offered an opportunity for a profit- 
able side-line. 

All fins of the shark are used, provided 
they are at least six inches long; the tail 
fin is, however, of least value. The species 
of shark from which the fins are taken 
seems to be unimportant, so long as the 
fins are long enough and contain good- 
sized cartilaginous rays. 

In preparation for market, the fins are 
cut from the y of the shark and the 
flesh cut entirely away; the bare fins are 
in sea water 
They are then spread out, preferably on 
chicken wire stretched two or three feet 
above the ground and left in the sun for 
about 14 days until they are stiff and hard 
as a board 

For the first 
be taken under 
to protect them 


three days the fins should 
shelter during the night 
from moisture. They 


must never, during the drying process, -be 
stacked. After they are dried the fins 
should be packed in 200-pound lots in| 
cases or barrels for shipment. | 

In preparing the fins for use, the} 
Chinese soak them in warm water until} 
the cartilage softens and the rays can be | 
separated out. These rays keep in- | 
definitely when dried and are sold in re-| 
tail stores. They are sliced up and boiled | 
with chicken or other meat in the prepa- 
ration of soup. 
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Agricultural Investigations at the 
(Mont.) Field Station, 1927-1930. Technical 
Bulletin No. 353, Agriculture Dept., May, 1933. | 
Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. | 

( Agr33-334) | 

Treaty for the Renunciation of War—text of | 
treaty, notes exchanged, instruments of rati-| 
fication and of adherence and other papers. 
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ents. Apply at Supt. of Docs (33-26420) | 

Trading Under the Laws of Germany Trade | 
Promotion Series No. 150, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce Bur., Commerce Dept. 
Price, 15 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 

(33- 26382) | | 

Foreign-Born White Families by Country of 

Birth age! Head—special report with appendix 
tatistics for Mexican, Indian. Chi- 
panese families. Census of pop-/| 

U 1930, Cen- | 
Price, aa cents. | 
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National Advisory Committee for Aerohautics, 
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Blaming Weather 
For Mishaps Due 


To Carelessness 


Excuse Improper When Cau- 
tion in Driving Would 
Avert Accidents, Says Me- 
teorological Authority 

By G. Harold Noyes 


Boston Station, United States 
Weather Bureau 


Directcr, 


|) VERY DAY we read in the newspapers 
about automobile accidents where the 
account usually includes the phrase “be- 
Cause of a slippery road,” or ‘owing to 
poor visibility,” or, “due to a heavy fog.” 

Motorists. and even investigating of- 
cials, are altogether too much inclined to 
pass the blame on to such circumstances, 
it seems to me, when it belongs squarely 
on the drivers for not recognizing such 
hazards and using reasonable caution to 
avoid their consequences. 

National experience has shown that in 
approximately 85 per cent of fatal high- 
way accidents there was nothing at all in 
the weather conditions to operate against 
the efficient driving of a car. In the re- 
maining 15 per cent, rain, snow or fog 
was present. 

But it can’t be said that unfavorable 
weather conditions are so unusual that 
motor vehicle operators don’t knov’ how to 
cope with them. They are perfectly well 
aware that if they drive fast or carelessly 
on a Slippery day that they are likely to 
skid. They know that snow creates a 
treacherous road surface. 

Carelessness at Fault 

They know that if their windshield 
wipers aren't working on a rainy day 
that they are likely to hit someone. If 
they are pedestrians, they known that, if 
they cross the street without looking up 
from under their umbrellas, they are run- 
ning the risk of being struck by an auto- 
mobile. 

The weather forecasts in the newspapers 
and on the radio ought to be regarded 
by the public as highway warning signals 
that are just as important as red or green 
lights. Most people think that what the 
paper says about rain applies only as to 
whether it is safe to go to the office with- 
out rubbers or to hang out the family 
wash. As a matter of fact the lives and 
happiness of all of us depend pretty di- 
rectly on our willingness to heed these 
warnings when we go out on the highway. 

The situation is especially acute just 
at this time of year. Falling leaves and 
wet street surfaces add new perils to the 
roads. Another danger which many 
drivers do not usuallr recognize is frost. 

Nation-wide Law Evasion 

Early morning drivers at this season 
must be especially wary of the shiny white 
coating that frequently covers the high- 
ways. The weather bureau can't do @ 
thing to eliminate these conditions. The 
motor vehicle operators alone with the 
exercise of due caution can overcome 
them. 

The lack of care which causes these ace 
cidents is a national sympton of law- 
evasion, the laws in this case being the 
weather laws, and instead of having an 
umpire or a referee to spot the driver 
evading the rule of safety, the ditch or the 
tree or the telegraph pole throws him out 
of the game. 

In short, weather is receiving entirely 
too much blame for motor vehicle ac« 
cident. Fog, or rain, or snow, are not the 
real factors responsible for most of the 
crashes attributed to them. The root of 
the trouble lies in the failure of driverg 
to meet these conditions. 
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® In keeping with the 
times, Blackstone rates 
have been sharply reduced, 
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not been lowered . . . and 
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Scant Prospects 
For Settlement of 
Debt Maturities 


Token Payments and De- 
faults by Nations Antici- 
pated — Advance From 
Great Britain Arranged 





Another series of defaults and token 
payments, similar to those of last June, 
faces the American Government when it 
attempts to collect the $153,000,000 which 
foreign debtor governments will owe het 
on Dec. 15 


The principal debtor. Great Britain 
after four weeks of negotiations, with the 
hope of effecting a revision of the loan 
settlement, has already announced that 
she will make a token payment of only 
$7,500,000 on her installment of $117,- 
670.765. 

Two other nations, Finland, the only 


debtor which has thus far fully met its 
obligations, and Czechoslovakia, have 
asked the Department of State for con- 
ferences on their debts. No dates for a 
meeting have been set 
Default or Token Payments 

Other indications from abroad are that 
the rest of the debtors—France, Italy, 
Belgium, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Poland and Rumania—will either 
default or make token payments. All of 
these nations have followed one or the 
other of these courses on the installments 
due Dec. 15, 1932, and June 15, 1933 

Already the unpaid balances que to the 
American Government because of previ- 
ous defaults or partial payments aggre- 
gate more than $157,500,000 

The decision by Great Britain to make 
a token payment on Dec. 15 of $7,500,000 
was announced simultaneously, Nov. 7, 
by President Roosevelt and Neville Cham- 





berlain, British chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The payment will be made in 
American currency, now selling at a dis- 
count of more than 35 per cent under its 
former gold value. 
Great Britain Not in Default 
In making this announcement on the 


British payment, President Roosevelt ex- 
plained that he would not regard it asa 
default. Neither would it prejudice the 
British right to return at some more op- 
portune time for a new discussion of their 


indebtedness He pointed out that ithe 
British were still recognizing the prin- 
ciple of their indebtedness 

The failure to reach a new agreement 


at the recent discussion President Roose- 
velt explained as due to the disturbed 
economic conditions of the world. 


New York Regulations 
Over Liquor Announced 


Ss must take their liquor 
ting down, but the State's beverage rules 
announced Nov. 10, permit them to quafl 
beer on their feet 

Proposed as a model set of liquor regu- 


New Yorke 


lations for the 39 States which have no 
control laws, the New York Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board has borrowed 
parts of the Canadian system Hotels 


restaurants, clubs, dining cars and ships 
may serve liquor with meals, but a mere 
sandwich or pretzel will not qualify a 
patron to ge* a drink 

When liquor is served, it must be poured 
at tables. Package sales at liquor stores 
will be permitted, but the spirits must not 
be consumed on the premises Grocer) 
stores can sell liquor if they are big 
enough to maintain a special department 
to handle the traffic Drug stores can 
sell a half-pint of liquor or quart of wine 
on prescription 

Drinking is not to be done in the seclu- 
sion once provided by the saloon’s screens 
and colored windows. The board in effect 
has outlawed the saloon and it seeks to 
promote temperance in its rules 


Concentration of Fleet 
In Atlantic Next Spring 


for the cruise of 
fleet to the east coast 
during 1934 has been submitted to the 
Navy Department by Admiral Foote Sel- 
lers, commander in chief of the fleet 

The proposed itinerary, as announced 
Nov. 7 by the Department, provides for 
the battle and scouting forces sailing 
from the San Diego-San Pedro area -for 
the Canal Zone on April 9 and remaining 
in the Canal Zone from April 22 until 
May 4, and provides for a fleet problem 
in which the vessels will engage in the 
Caribbean from May 5 to 12 

Upon conclusion of the problem, th« 
fleet will be concentrated in the Guantan- 
amo Bay area from May 13 to 25, and 
then visit New York and other east coast 
ports on June 1 

The tentative dates for the return of 
the flect to the west coast will be Aug. 1, 
the ships to arrive in the San Pedro-San 
Diego area on Sept. 1 


Outlook for Schools 
Is Becoming Darker 


A tentative itinerary 


the United States 


Nearly 3 Million Eligibles Now 
Are Out of Schools 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rural teachers, or about one-half, are in- 
cluded in this category while 40,000 rural 
teachers will be paid less than $450 

One out of every two cities has had to 
reduce or eliminate one or more services 
which it formerly offered to school chil- 
dren. These reductions are chiefly in art 
instruction, music programs, physical edu- 
cation work, home economics, industrial 
art, and health service 

Approximately 200.000 
teachers are unemployed; 18,600 fewer 
teachers, it is estimated, are employed 
in city schools today than in 1931 

In spite of the decrease in the number 
of teachers there were 728,000 more chil- 
dren enrolled in high school in 1932 than 
in 1930. There were 115,000 fewer chil- 
dren in elementary schools last year, mak- 
ing the net gain 613,000 pupils 

Many schools are having to operate on 
greatly reduced incomes due to tax de- 
linquencies, lower assessments, tax limita- 
tions and loss school funds in bank 
closings. A total of 259 school districts in 
29 States have had to default on their in- 
debtedness 

A canvass of the countries of the world 
reveals that schools in this country have 
not been safeguarded from the impact of 
the depression as well as schools in other 
nations. 

In Europe, up to the present school year 
the public educational systems that have 
not been seriously affected are Albania 
Belgium, Bulgaria Denmark. France 
Greece, Italy, Latvia. Luxembourg and 
Switzerland 
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Progress in Preparations for 
—JZnsurance of Deposits —$ 





RFC Loans Finance Closed 
Non-member Banks 


With the beginning of Federal bank 
deposit insurance less than 50 days 
away, the Government was busy last 
week pouring out funds to the banks to 
lay the groundwork for the insurance. 

Two lines of action are being fol- 
lowed. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with financial aid from the RFC, 
is working to reopen closed banks. 
Secondly, the RFC is rebuilding the 
capital structures of weakened banks 
so they may qualify for membership 
in the insurance fund 

More than 54 per cent of the State 
banks now outside of the Federal Re- 
serve System have applied for member- 
ship in the insurance fund. Federal 
Reserve member banks are admitted 
automatically to the Insurance Cor- 
poration, which, after Jan. 1, will in- 
sure each account in its member banks 
up to $2,500 

New National Organization 

To assure banks now outside of the 
Federal Reserve System that they will 
be assisted in meeting the demands of 
the Insurance Corporation, the RFC 
has set up a national organization to 
direct preferred stock purchases in 
State nonmember banks whose capital 
is impaired. Committees of this or- 
ganization in 27 States were announced 
Nov. 9, by Harvey C. Couch, Director 
of the RFC, in charge of the work 

Preferred stock purchases also are 
being made in banks wishing to have 
additional cash on hand for lending 
purposes This program is _ being 
pushed by Jesse H. Jones, chairman of 
the RFC 

Up to Nov. 6, 61 clearing house asso- 
ciations have responded to the sugges- 
tion that they give consideration to 
the matter of issuing preferred stock 
and capital notes by their member 
zanks Thirty-two of these associa- 
tions have already adopted resolutions 
endorsing the plan, and the remaining 
29 have the matter under considera- 
tion and slated for early action 

The RFC, since the passage of the 
Emergency Banking Act, has agreed 
to purchase $60,670,500 of preferred 
stock in 138 institutions, of which 
$500,000 was cancelled or withdrawn, 
and $25,740,000 of capital notes and 
debentures in four institutions to aid 
in the organization or reorganization 
of banks and trust companies 


Under these authorizations, $52.- 
568,000 in cash has been disbursed, it 
was shown in the monthly report of 


the Corporation, made public Nov. 6 


The Corporation has authorized 
loans, secured by preferred stock, ug- 
vreguling $15.,076.500 to 30 institutions 


$1,548,000 was cancelled 
$13,528,500 has been dis- 
Which $44,604.15 has 


Of this amount 
ithdrawn 
bursed in cash, of 
been repaid 

In addition to these authorizations, 
the Corporation has made conditional 
agreements to subscribe for $114.980,000 
of preferred stock or capital notes and 
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and Weak Banks—Half of 
Seek to Participate 
debentures in banks and trust com- 
panies, and $11,025,000 of preferred 
stock in insurance companies. Au- 
thorization of funds on these condi- 
tional agreements is awaiting compli- 


ance with conditions 
Total cash advances made by the 
Corporation for all purposes since it 


began operations Feb. 2, 1932, amounted 
to $3,234,762,178 up to Nov. 1, accord- 
ing to the report. Repayments amount- 
ing to $935,481,296 have been received. 

The reopening of national] banks also 
with RFC help, and the participation 
of State banks in the temporary de- 
posit insurance fund are both pro- 
ceeding in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, according to statements issued by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. F. 
T. O'Connor, and the chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
W. J. Cummings. 

Mr. O'Connor announced, Nov. 4, that 
133 national banks in various sections 
of the country, with aggregate deposits 
of $124,940,000 frozen and $10,100,000 
unrestricted, were licensedd, chartered 
or liquidated during October. This 
compares with 95 banks, having $92.- 


347,000 frozen and $5,823,000 unre- 
stricted deposits, so handled in Sep- 
tember 


The Comptroller stated that 55.4 per 
cent of all the national banks in the 
United States and the Ditsrict of Co- 
lumbia which remained unlicensed on 
March 16, following the bank holiday, 
had been licensed, chartered or liqui- 
dated by Nov. 1 

Reorganizations Progress 

Moreover, he said, of the national 
banks which remained unlicensed at 
the close of business Oct. 31, 61.3 per 
cent had received approved reorganiza- 
tion plans from the Comptroller's of- 
fice, 30.2 per cent had received dis- 
approved reorganization plans, and 85 
per cent had reorganization plans un- 
der consideration. The number of 
banks with approved reorganization 
plans and with such plans under con- 
sideration represented slightly less than 
70 per cent of all the unlicensed na- 
tional banks in the United States. 

Mr. Cummings 
that tore than half of the 
Federal Reserve member State banks 
in the country, to which applications 
have been sent, have applied for mem- 
bership in the temporary insurance 
fund 

In addition to the State banks ap- 
plying for membership, 137 mutual 
suvings banks in New York State 
which have aggregate deposits of ap- 
proximately $5,125,000,.000, have signi- 
fied’ their intentions of applying, Mr 
Cummings stated. 

Up to noon, Nov 
nonmember State banks had applied 
for membership, out of a total of 
8.390 State banks which were sent ap- 
plications to join, or over 54 per cent 


TO CONTROL 


6, a total of 4,537 


LIQUOR OUTPUT AND SALE 


| Continued 
den a Sceretary of Commerce 
Daniel S Roper. Undersecretary of 
State William Phillips, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury Dean G. Atcheson, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrator 
George N. Peek, Assistant Attorney 
General Frank Parrish, Commissioner 
of Industrial Alcohol J. M. Doran, and 


Hebert Fies. of the Department of 
State 
Action Already Begun 
Two steps. however, already have 
been taken looking toward repeal. Dr 


Doran has allowed distillers to operate 
capacity. and whisky production in 
last month has increased from a 
rate ot 17,000.000 gallons a vear to 75.- 
00C.000 gallons. Before the first of next 
year the rate is expected to be up to 
125,000,000 gallons annually 

The second step. announced by the 
Attorney General, is a tentative relaxa- 
tion of the ban against liquor imports 
from abroad. Both these steps look to- 
ward the building up of an adequate 
stock of liquor to meet demands in the 


the 


first year, which Dr. Doran estimates 
at 80,000,000 gallons 
Licenses are being issued to all dis- 


tillers who have adequate equipment 
and a clear reputation 

About 50,000 bushels of grain are be- 
ing mashed each day by the operating 
plants which are making both bourbon 
and rye. Wineries are crushing grapes 
estimated to yield 20.000.000 to 30,000,- 
000 gallons of wine. Brandy distilleries 
also are running at capacity 

The fate of ntaional prohibition will 
be sealed as seven States hold their 
conventions on the Twenty-first 
Amendment between now and Dec. 5. 
Six of the States are expected to ratify 
repeal; added to the 30 already ratify- 
ine they will complete the necessary 36 

The seven States and their conven- 
tion dates are: Florida. Nov. 14; Texas, 
Nov. 26; Kentucky. Nov. 27; South 
Carolina. Dec. 4; Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah, Dec. 5 

Means for Federal Authority 

Casting about, the President found 
in the broad powers of the Adjustment 
Act and the National Recovery Act— 
the twin recovery statutes—the means 
for exercising Federal authority over 
distillers and brewers 

Intensive work on a marketing agree- 
ment to cover liquor now is getting 
under wa} A beverage section was 
added to the Adjustment Administra- 
tion on Nov. 8, With Harris E. Willing- 
ham, of Atlanta, in charge 

In the marketing agreement, drafted 
under the terms of the Farm Act, the 
Government has a means of control 
and a basis for supervision of the 
whole business in intoxicants. It can 
license distilleries and breweries, de- 
termine fair trade practices, fix prices, 
control imports, and effectively regulate 
the industry. Violation of license pro- 
visions are punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment and by suspension or revo- 
cation of the license, which is equiva- 
lent to loss of the right to do business 

Among the most immediate of prob- 
lems is that of guarding the 29 States 


that are to remain dry after Dec. 5 
from the influx of intoxicants. that 
might come from distilleries in wet 
States 


Another problem is the wild-cat de- 
velopment of distilleries that might 
come immediately after repeal 

Still another is to control the mush- 
room growth of saloons or taverns that 
may not be prohibited by State laws 

Then there is the matter of prices, 
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on which the future of the bootleg in- 
dustry may depend 

All of these problems can be met 
through the marketing agreement. To 
guard dry States the Government 
would be in a position to require the 
agreement of distilleries that none of 
their products would be consigned to 
dry territory 

To meet the problem of overexpan- 
sion of distillery facilities, the Govern- 
ment could require a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity before permit- 
ting any organization to go into the 
spirit manufacturing business 

To meet the problem of the saloon, 
the Government would be in a position 
to obtain agrcement from distillers and 


brewers that they would neither di- 
rectly or indirectly enter the retail 
business 


Then price fixing is one of the prin- 
cipal features of marketing agreements 


already drawn. The Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is particularly interested 
in controlline prices to limit what it 


judges to be unreasonable profits 


After the agreements were reached. 
and the industry involved was placed 
under a blanket license, then any vio- 
lator could be punished by fine, im- 
prisonment and loss of his business 

That power of license enforcement 
already has been tested in a Federal 
district court and has been sustained 
It has been used in a number of milk 


sheds around large cities and has been 
brought into use in the rice industry, 
the tokay grape industry, the deciduous 
fruit industry, the peach canning in- 
dustry, and soon is to be applied to 
citrous fruits 
Farm Products in Demand 

The reason that brewing and dis- 
tilling is coming in for specific atten- 
tion from the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and not from the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, is be- 
cause these industries use farm prod- 
ucts in their manufacturing process. 
Then, too, the adjustment act is 
broader in its licensing powers then 
the National Recovery Act 

Officials figure that distilleries will 
use from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels 
of wheat,:corn and rye in their op- 
erations. They already have a tenta- 
tive agreement with these manufac- 
turers that they will pay farmers 
“parity” prices for the grain that they 
use. This means a price that gives 


announced, Nov. 6,)| 


non- | 


the farmer the same purchasing power | 


that he had back in the pre-war period 

There also is the matter of usjng 
imported black-strap molasses in the 
manufacture of spirits. Farm interests 
are demanding that distillers be re- 
quired to use only grains in that manu- 
facture. There are indications that 
this requirement may be imposed. Mo- 
lasses had been used largely to manu- 
facture cheaper grades of distilled in- 
toxicants 

Under both the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the National Recovery 
Act the president has the power to em- 


bargo imports of goods that compete | 


with American products 
Threatened use of that power led to 
a price agreement between foreign and 


domestic producers of newsprint, and | 
could also be used to control the im-| 


portation and the price of imported 
foreign intoxicants 
Of the 19 wet States nine have 


liquor control laws, Nevada has passed 
the problem to the counties, and nine 
others working on control meas- 
ures 


are 


Soil Erosion Control 
On Eight Watersheds 


Projects Under Emergency Pro- 
gram to Cost $1,300,000 


The attack on the soil erosion problem 
in this country, estimated by Government 
officials to cost the farmer $400,000,000 
annually, was started during the past week 
by the selection of eight projects to be 
carried out under the recently estab- 
lished Soil Erosion Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

H. H. Bennett, director of the service 
announced, Nov. 9, that seven of these 
undertakings will range in size from 100,- 
000 to 300,000 acres each and will probably 
cost from $125,000 to something over 
$300,000, while the eight projects will com- 
prise 13,000,000 acres on the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation and will cost $1,000,000 

All these projects are to be upon water- 
sheds and are located as follows: Upper 
Mississippi Valley, near La Crosse, Wis- 
consin; North Central Missouri and South 
Central Iowa, near Bethany, Mo.; Central 
Illinois and a small area in southern part 
of that State; Central Texas; South Caro- 
lina Piedmont county near Spartanburg; 
Pacific Northwest in the Palouse section 
near Pullman, Washington, extending into 
Idaho; Oklahoma Red Plains, near Still- 
water; and the Navajo undertaking em- 
bracing land in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Utah. 


Apple Crop in Canada 
Much Larger This Year 


Increased yield of 621,000 barrels is esti- 
mated for Canada’s apple crop in the 
current season A report from Consul 
Damon C. Woods at Toronto, made public 
by the Department of Commerce, says the 
total production is estimated at 4,598,000 
barrels as compared with 3,977,000 barrels 
in 1932. Forty per cent of the Canadian 
apple crop was exported in 1932, chiefly to 
Great Britain, and it is expected that ex- 
ports this year will reach an equal per- 
centage, the report says. 
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Restoration of Battlegrounds 
-___ By Conservation Workers— 


Scenes of Military Activities to Be Put in Condition to Re- 
veal Historical Significance to Visitors 





Some of the historical landmarks of the 
United States are benefiting from the con- 
servation program inaugurated by the 
Government of the movement 
toward the de- 
pression. 

This work is being carried on by men 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, it was announced, Nov. 11, by Rob- 
ert Fechner, Director of Emergency Con- 
servation Work. 

About 3,500 men are being used to re- 
habilitate several of the most famous bat- 
tlefields in the country 

Four camps are established at Yorktown, 
Va., where the American troops, under the 
leadership of George Washington, won 
the final battle of the Revolution in 1781 
Two are at Morristown, N. J., an area 
used by the American Armies every Win- 
ter during the crucial years from 1775 to 
1781 

About 400 men are at work in the Get- 


as a part 


recovery from industrial 


tysburg National Military Park in Penn- 
sylvania, where Abraham Lincoln deliv- 
ered his immortal address in 1863. An- 


other 600 are located at the Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park 


in Georgia and Tennessee, which com- 
memorates the scene of some of the most 
briliant maneuvers of the Civil Wan 

A camp located at Shiloh. Tenn., marks 
the site of a memorable battle fought 
by the soldiers of the Southwest in the 
same conflict Another group of 400 is 
working on a project to preserve and de- 
velop the area in which the siege and 
defense of Vicksburg, Miss. were car- 
ried on 


In Virginia, scene of continuous military 
operations throughout the Civil War, 400 
men are busy at the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania County Battlefields Me- 


commemorate the 
of Fredericksburg, Spotsyl- 
House, the Wilderness, and 
Chancellorsville, where some of the fiercest 
fighting of the conflict occurred 

Another group is at work in the Peters- 
burg National Military Park, which was 
created to preserve the breastworks and 
other defenses or shelters used in the siege 
and defense of Petersburg. Another en- 
campment is busy at the Fort Harrison 
battlefield. a State park cerated to pre- 
serve the remains of fortifications oc- 
cupied by both Confederate and Federal 
troops in the fighting around Richmond 

The Government does not plan to make 


morial established to 
engagements 


vania Court 


complete restorations in any of these 
battlefields areas, but it does plan to 
restore them to such condition that the 


average visitor will come away with a clear 
understanding aot only of the important 
events that there took place but thei 
relation to the growth and development 
of the Nation 


Works for Unemployed 
Handling Christmas Mail 


Deserving person who are unemployed 
and who have dependents will be used to 
the fullest extent possible to make up the 
force of temporary employes needed by 
the Post Office Department to handle 
Christmas mail. 

The Postmaster General, James A 
Farley, announced Nov. 6 that postmast- 
ers have been directed to cooperate with 
Federal relief agencies, war veterans’ or- 
ganizations and local charitable associa- 
tions in selecting temporary help 

It was announced also that all carrier 
deliveries and window service will be sus- 


Housing Progress 
At Forestry Camps 


Number of Men in the Woods 
Is Being Increased 


While the War Department is rushing 
completion of the housing program for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps the 
number of men employed in the Corps in 
the East Central States is being increased. 

War Department officials state that the 
for the CCC is the 
largest peace-time building undertaking 
ever carried out by the Department. Ac- 
cording to latest War Department figures, 


housing program 


construction has been completed in 147 
camps, is 50 per cent complete in 765 
camps and 25 per cent finished in 244. 

It is planned to finish the work this 
month Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation, estimates that 
approximately $10,000,000 is being paid 


for the construction of the buildings and 
the same amount for materials 

Some of the CCC camps in the South- 
west will not be provided with wooden 
housing but the men will continue to live 
in regulation tents. 

Camps during the Winter will continue 
conservation and improvement work in 
the forests, flood control, erosion control 
projects and the camps located in parks 
will carry out projects to improve them 
for public use 

Mr. Fechner announced Nov. 10 that 
Indians who qualify for the positions will 
be placed in charge of the CCC camps 
on Indian reservations. These men may 
be given permanent jobs later on with the 
Indian Office, under a plan now being 
worked out by John Collier, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs 


pended on Sunday, Dec. 24, and on Christ- 
mas Day. Only special delivery and 
perishable mail will be delivered on those 
days. For this reason, it was stated at the 
Department that special efforts will be 
made to spread the doctrine of early mail- 
ing of Christmas rackages 














way, 


Camels. 
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JOE: I’m so glad to see you, Sue. Were 

you nervous during your first flight? 
SUE: Nota bit. I smoked Camels all the 
and I never felt better! I 
haven't worried about nerves since 
I took your advice and changed to 


MATCHLESS 


@ A SUDDEN NERVE-RACKING swing upward from a 
racing auto into a hurtling plane...It’s all in the 
day’s work for Mary Wiggins, famous stunt girl 
who also dives on fire into fire and does the 
suspension glide in mid-air while hanging only 
by her teeth. It means something when she says, 
“Camels never give me edgy nerves even when 
I smoke a lot.’ 





















She says: 





nerves, 





IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 








IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES 


TO BE AMERICA’S 
GREATEST STUNT GIRL 










LISTEN TO MARY WIGGINS, greatest of all girl 


stunt performers, as she tells of her discovery 
that one cigarette is different from the others! 


“T have to be sure my nerves are healthy to 
do my stunts, changing from a speeding auto 
to a plane, the high dive on fire into fire, wing 
walking while up in a plane, and the high- 
altitude parachute jump. As to smoking, I’ve 
found that Camels don’t interfere with healthy 
I’ve tried all the brands. Camels are 
milder and better in flavor. They do not give 
me edgy nerves even when I am smokinga lot.’’ 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 








NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES...NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


% tt % 
You’ll like that rich Camel flavor and mild- 
ness. And your nerves will tell you the diffe=- 
ence there is in Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynokis Tobacco Company 
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‘Terms to Govern Projects 


for Low-cost Housing ‘ 





Conditions to Be Met by Applicants for 
Approval Laid Down by Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works 


By HORACE W, PEASLEE 


Assistant to Director of Housing, Federal Emergency Public Works Administration 


TNDER PROCEDURE in vogue oe- 
fore the Public Works Administra- 
tion set up the Housing Division three- 
and-a-half months ago, a project came 
up for approval well advanced and with 
the approval of State Housing Boards. 
To expedite the preparation and sub- 
mission of projects and to eliminate red 
tape, the Division set up a form of pre- 
liminary general submission by which 
not only was time saved, but cost of 
preparation as well for the organizers 
with minimum loss in cases where ap- 
plications had to be rejected 
+ + 


The detailed requirements for a pre- 
liminary submission as outlined in a de- 
partmental circular are very searching 
as to the general set-up of a project 
but very limited in so far as any draw- 
ings are concerned Certain things 
must be established beyond doubt: 

First, that there is a need for such a 
project as proposed and that this par- 
ticular project will meet that particular 
need. 

Second, that the objective is really 
to serve that lower income group for 
which modern sanitary housing is not 
now available and is not masquerading 
as such with an underlying speculative 
house-sales-land-unloading motive. 

Third, that the design will not only 
produce sound construction but at a 
cost which will meet on a rental basis 
the incomes of the group it aims to 
serve. 

Fourth, that the land is free from 
encumbrances and neither assessed at 
the fanciful figures of 1928 nor at to- 
day's sacrifice sale value, that it rep- 
resents a fair and reasonable valuation 
and that the equity of which this land 
must be an unencumbered part is sub- 
Stantial and sufficient to include some 
working capita! 

> > 

Fifth, who the backers are, their 
standing in the community and the na- 
ture of their individual contributions, 
whether money, land or services. 

Sixth, a clearly established relation- 
ship between the particular project ad- 
vanced and the city as a whole showing 
the relationship of the site to the utili- 
ties, schools and other facilities of the 
city as at present established and in 
relationship to planned growth or 
growth trends together with tax rates, 
description of present improvements, 
assessed valuation, etc. 

Incidental to these and other pre- 
requisites such as financing, operating 
expenses, etc., are the plans—a diagram 
block plan of the entire development 
with sufficient elaboration of a typical 
unit to define exactly what is proposed. 

Of more than 200 applications for 
loans that have been filed, consider- 
ably more than hali had been rejected 
or were scheduled for rejection as fail- 
ing to meet some prerequisits of law or 
policy. An equity was inadequate, the 
assessed valuation was found to be 
excessive, the site itself was entirely 
out of relationship to any possible low 
cost housing or the proposed plan in 
need of radical changes to accomplish 
the desired results. Such short-com- 
ings had to be ironed out if the project 
could proceed. 

The rejections have been based upon 
the fact that low cost housing cannot 
be produced through the erection, on 
high priced land, of high buildings of 
high unit cost, involving high costs of 
maintenance and operation. While the 
erection of such structures would serve 
to clear slums and provide employment 
they would add to the supply of houses 
within a rental bracket where it is 
known that a considerable percentage 
of vacancies exist. 

The Administration therefore has to 
weigh with great care the gains to be 
derived from increasing employment 
and clearing slums against the financial 





Georgia Farms 
State’s Major 
Industry 


G. C. Adams 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of 
Georgia 


T= Department of Agriculture in the 
State of Georgia is the largest and, 
in some respects, the most important 
department of the State government. 
Its activities touch directly 70 per cent 
of the population of the State. 

It has several important branches, 
which are intended to be of’ vital im- 
portance to the people of the State and 
especially to the farmers of the State. 
One of the most important activities 
is the inspection and analysis of fer- 
tilizer. 

Georgia is one of the largest users of 
commercial fertilizer in the United 
States, and this important check on 
the values of fertilizer makes it useful 
to the farmers. The farmer may be as- 
sured that when he buys fertilizer and 
sends in samples for analysis that he 
will get full value for his money. 

The food and feed department has 
the full responsibility of checking up 
on the purity and freshness of all foods 
and feeds which are sold in the State. 
The drug department deals with all 
phases of druggists’ activities, and keeps 
in close touch with all drugs, etc., as to 
their reliability and fitness for con- 
sumption. 

The bureau of markets deals directly 
with the growing and distribution of 
all farm products in the State. In its 
activities it sells thousands of cars of 
poultry, hogs, cattle, hay. and the like. 
In these cooperative sales it is often 
possible to receive from 10 to 25 per 
cent more for the products than would 
otherwise be obtained 

Another important feature connected 
with the department of agriculture is 
the analysis of dairy products, and the 
blood of poultry. These keep a proper 
check on these growing industries for 
our State. 

All in all, the department of agricul- 
ture of the State of Georgia is doing a 
most valuable work for the farmers of 
the State, and when they are benefited 
all the population reaps benefit also. 


=r 


effects which would follow the pro- 
duction of additional houses in direct 
competition with existing properties 
which cannot be described as bad 
housing 

There are two ways in which help can 
be given. First, if the gentlemen of 
the press will refrain in their head- 
lines, subheads and text from raising in 
the minds of their readers the hope that 
stimulates hundreds of applications for 
assistance in building individual homes, 
in re-modeling small stores or apart- 
ment buildings; in promoting the con- 
struction and sale of small house de- 
velopments of the usual type 

od ° 

It should be obvious that the state- 
ment of policy which definitely calls 
for “low cost rental housing on low cost 
land for those lower income groups for 
which modern sanitary housing is not 
now available,” must mean mass hous- 
ing for rent and not individual houses 
for sale. When it is clearly stated that 
the applicant must be limited by law or 
charter as to dividends and interest on 
securities, and that no loans will be 
made to speculative building projects, it 
must be obvious that the individual as 
such cannot be recognized. 

The second thing that can be done to 
assist in the general housing movement 
is local organization of local problems. 
It may not be feasible in every com- 
munity; but in more than one com- 
munity at least such a set-up has been 
definitely established. 

There is, first, the responsible central 
group from which applications will be 
received and to which a loan will be in 
order if conditions justify. Second, 
there is a large advisory committee 
composed of officials and representa- 
tives of civic organizations to make 
recommendations to the primary group 
on questions relating to comparative 
sites. Third, there is a technical agency 
comprised of local architects to colla- 
borate with the advisory committee in 
the study of sites and with the primary 
group in the development of sites 
selected. 

> + 

This seems a reasonable and efficient 
working set-up wherein the maximum 
consideration is given locally by com- 
petent local people to the meeting of 
local needs. 

What is low cost housing? That de- 
pends on type, materials used, method 
of construction and, above all, on the 
location. In the one case it may be 
20 cents per cubic foot, or even lower; 
in another it may be more than twice 
as much. 

And what is low cost land? Is it 
$1, $1.50 or $2, $3 or $4, or is it 25 
cents a square foot? One city has 
offered good land at 7 cents. 

It all depends on various factors such 
as the improvements that may be nec- 
essary to make it available; upon the 
loss in existing improvements; upon 
protection from inundation; upon de- 
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Citizens’ Information Service 





How HEADS OF FAMILIES ON RELIEF ROLLS 
ARE TO BE PUT TO WORK 





Jobs to Be Created for Four Million Unemployed on Projects to Be Approved and Financed by 
Civil Works Administration 





. 


basa MAJORITY of the heads of families now on the 
relief rolls in the United States will be given em- 
ployment in the Civil Works Administration, which will 
provide jobs for 4,000,000 persons. 

How will this program be organized and financed? 
What are the furdamental differences from the former 
method of administering relief? 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, who 
has been placed in charge of the 
new organization, will use the 
present Federal Emergency Relief 
set-up—Federal, State and local— 
in carrying out the new program. 
This set-up is to be strengthened 
as found necessary. 

If anyone in a community has a 

a good project in mind, he should 
first submit it to the local Emer- 

; gency Relief Administration. They 
ee will be instructed under regula- 
tions to be issued by the Federal 

Jacob Baker organization in the methods by 
which projects may be undertaken. 

The new program differs radically from the old in 
that it will eliminate investigations into the private af- 
fairs of the families of those who are now on relief 
rolls as soon as the heads of these families have been 
transferred to Civil Works projects. 

The Civil Works Administration will be financed 
jointly by funds from the Public Works Administration 
and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
States, counties and towns will be required to provide 
the funds to meet their share of the program. 

The Public Works Administration has agreed to set 
aside $400,000,000 towards financing the new organiza- 
tion. 

Whe will be eligible for jobs under the Civil Works 
Administration? How soon will employment be pro- 
vided? 

Two million men now on work relief will be given 
work with the new organization between Nov. 16 and 
Dec. 1. The other 2,000,000 persons who will be included 
in the program will be given employment as soon after 
Dec. 1 as possible. There is a certain proportion of 
those on the relief lists unemployable because of illness 
or other handicaps, who must be given relief and will 
therefore continue on the relief lists. 

After the men on relief rolls are given work the quota 
will be completed by the addition of other unemployed 
who are not on relief rolls. 

Wages will be paid which are equivalent to those for 
Similar types of work in the communities where the 
projects are undertaken. This will mean a substantial 
increase in the income of the families now on work 
relief. 

What types of projects will be undertaken? 

For the most part, the work which will be done by 
the Civil Works Administration, will be that which could 
not be done by regular Government departments or work 
that could not be done under the Public Works Admin- 
istration. Projects are to be chosen for their social 
value and so far as possible should be suited to the 








By JACOB BAKER 
Director of Work Relief Activities, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
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workers who will do the job. Some of the projects that 
will be undertaken will be financed entirely out of Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Funds. 

It is planned te use clerical and professional people 
in a wide variccy of projects and for the supervision 
of workers in other fields. They will be used in social 
welfare and research projects; in clerical and account- 
ing work in connection with the entire civil works pro- 
gram; and in various types of educational, recreational 
and cultural activities. 

The Federal departments are cooperating in inaugu- 
rating an extensive program of pest control. This will 
include eradication of harmful insects such as the 
Japanese beetle, gypsy moth, mosquitos (malaria con- 
trol) and others. The civil works program will also 
permit campaigns to control destructive rodents and to 
eliminate some of the most harmful varieties of weeds. 

Construction of parks and playgrounds will be another 
type of activity. Only such work is to be undertaken 
as will be needed and can be maintained by the regular 
budgeted labor supply. 

Civil Works Divisions may carry dh necessary highway 
work where it is not being done under the regular budget 
of the State or municipality or provided for by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads or the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

Another classification of the activities of the program 
is work to supplement the supplies available for relief 
requirements. This will include subsistence and com- 
munity gardens, soliciting of fuel and clothing and 
various types of repairs. 

Under the general heading of research, work will be 
provided in the working up of statistics of health, gather- 
ing of agricultural information and preparing of topog- 
raphic and geodetic maps, preparation of senatorial. 
congressional, assembly and aldermanic district maps, 
preparing analyiss on water and soil, location of his- 
toric places, restoration of documents, building inspection 
for water and gas use, teaching in adult schools, voca- 
tional teaching, playground supervision, hiring of mu- 
sicians for public concerts and provision of lecturers 
guides and guards in art galleries, regional planning and 
preparation for renovize campaigns. 

Under the classification of parks and playgrounds, 
work will be undertaken for the reclamation of grounds, 
clearing them, removing stumps, drainage, construction 
of gutters and sewers, gardening, planting, fencing, 
railing, painting of signs, construction of thoroughfares, 
including roads, drives, parkways, trails, paths, walks, 
erection of lighting and traffic signal signs, establish- 
ment of parking spaces, construction of swimming pools, 
bathing beaches, wading pools, bath houses, golf courses, 
handball and tennis courts, athletic fields, baseball 
diamonds, skating rinks, picnic grounds, open-air fire- 
places, camping sites, shelters, benches, tables, swings, 
drinking fountains, comfort stations, band stands, boat- 
houses, outdoor theaters, hothouses. tool houses, zarages 
and stables. 

Sanitation projects will include work in building san- 
itary and storm sewers, manholes, catch basins, ditching, 
cleaning creek beds, filling of land, street cleaning, snow 
removal, garbage collection, dirt and waste removal, 
vacant lot and city land cleaning, repairing and painting 
sanitary plants, trucks, wagons, and equipment. 














pressed value due to unpleasant sur- 


receive the best and most impartial 


try at large in determining all these 
factors. 


rounding conditions; upon the cost of 
bringing utilities to it, cost also depends 
upon what the local conception of the 
necessities of life may be. 

These are all questions which should 


local judgment before the housing proj- 
ect for your community is submitted to 
the Housing Division. Every project 
submitted to the Housing Division has 
to be considered in relation to the coun- 


The foregoing is an abstract of 
an address delivered Nov. 9 before 
the National Conference on City 
Government at Atlantic City, N. J. 


election of Heating Plant 
Best Adapted toHome . . 





Conditions Which Should Govern Choice 
of Open Fire-place or Suitable Type of 
Fuel Furnace for House System 


By WALLACE ASHBY 


Chief, Division of Structures, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 


WINTER, one of the requisites for 

good health is a comfortably 
heated home, and the choice of a 
heating system has often proved trou- 
blesome to city owners and to farmers 
In addition to furnishing heat ‘or 
houses, heating systems often furnish 
heat for the hot water supplies for the 
households. 

The choice of a heating system de- 
pends on climate, type of house, oper- 
ating costs, convenience, durability. 
availability of fuel supply, and, of 
course, on the financial means of the 
owner. Houses may be heated by any 
one of several devices including fire- 
places, stoves, circulator heaters, warm 
air, hot water and steam systems, and 
each of these has its economic place 
in different climates and in various 
types of houses whether in cities or 
on farms. 

+ >’ 


When choosing a heating plant, what 
are some of the important facts to be 
considered? 

In central heating plants, correct 
size and installation are more impor- 
tant than type. The system must be 
so proportioned and installed to heat 
the house satisfactorily when the out- 
side wheather conditions are most se- 
vere and should have some reserve ca- 
pacity to raise the house temperature 
fairly rapidly. The system should be 
free from mechanism or accessories 
that require frequent adjustment or 
replacement. Pipes, ducts and radia- 
tors should likewise be properly pro- 
portioned and installed. 

In mild climates the cheerful and 
homelike fireplace is frequently the 
only source of heat. In the north it 
is used to take the chill off a room 
when the main heating plant is not in 
operation, or is used for heating single 
rooms. Also in mild climates a single 
stove may provide sufficient heat for 
the entire house. But where it is 
colder a stove is needed for each two 
or three connecting rooms and for 
each room if doors are kept closed. 
When the house is heated by stoves, 
chimneys must be located so that 
proper flue connections can be made. 

What advice has the Federal Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Engineering to 
offer about heating the home? 

> 

In Farmers Bulletin No. 1698, Heat- 
ing the Farm Home, engineers dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of the several types of heating sys- 
tems, the proper sizes of heaters and 
chimneys, and economical operation, 
and give suggestions on fhe choice and 
use of fuels. In Farmers Bulletin No. 
1648, Construction of Chimneys and 
Fireplaces, they discuss and illustrate 
the principles involved and point out 
the danger to life and property of im- 
proper design or construction. Al- 
though these bulletins were written pri- 
marily for farm use, much of the in- 
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Federal Trade 
Commissioner 











Edmonston 
EWIN L. DAVIS 


‘WIN LAMAR DAVIS, of Tullahoma, Tenn., 
for seven terms a member of Congress, is 
now member of the Federal Trade Commission. 
In the House he specialized in shipping and 
radio legislation and in the Commission his 
work deals with all the legal, economic and in- 
vestigatory functions of that body. 

Mr. Davis was born on a Tennessee farm in 
1876, studied in Vanderbilt and George Wash- 
ington Universities and began law practice in 
1899. He served for eight years as judge of 
the seventh judicial circuit of Tennessee. His 
Congress career ran from 1919 to 1933 and dur- 
ing the latter portion of that period he was 
chairman of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Fisheries and Radio. While a junior 
member of that committee, it reported a bill to 
pay shipbuilders’ claims aggregating $50,000,000. 
The committee report was almost unanimous, 
Mr. Davis dissenting. When the bill was called 
up in the House Mr. Davis opposed it as “in- 
iquitous.” The bill was killed. &t never has 
been resurrected. 

He also led a fight in the House in the 67th 
Congress against a ship subsidy bill. in the 
course of which he spoke for four hours, almost 
a record in length in the annals of the House. 
The bill was beaten in the Senate. 

Mr. Davis devoted much of the latter days 
of his Congress career to measures regulating 
the rapidly growing radio industry and ship- 
ping legislation. He drafted provisions for equal 
distribution of broadcasting facilities among ffve 
zones into which the United States was divided. 
He sponsored a bill to prevent mail contracts 
being awarded to companies that operate for- 
eign-flag ships in competition with ships flying 
the American flag. He conducted hearings in 
investigation of the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. He brought about 
establishment of a national military park near 
Murfreeboro, first enactment of that kind by 
Congress in 35 years. ; 





Federal Trade 
Commissioner 











Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE C. MATHEWS 


EORGE C. MATHEWS, of Madison, Wis., 
member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
has had a lifelong experience in dealing with 
problems relating to public utility corporations. 
He has studied and investigated the business 
of utilities, taught in collegiate faculties on this 
subject and served in public offices which su- 
pervise and regulate the operations of utilities, 
Born in Worth County, Iowa, he went to 
Wisconsin where he attended public schools. 
He was graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin and then went out to the Pacific North- 
west and became a member of the faculty of 
the Oregon State College. 

Mr. Mathews went back to Wisconsin as an 
expert employe of the public utility rate de- 
partment of the State Railroad Commission, 
later known as the State Public Service Com- 
mission. He took charge of that department and 
supervised matters relating to rates, statistics 
and accounting. He prepared, or supervised 
preparation of, almost 3,000 cases while in that 
office. 

Later, he joined a firm of certified public ac- 
countants in Chicago but soon returned to Madi- 
son as 4 member of the Railroad Commission. 

In February, 1925, Mr. Mathews’ responsi- 
bilities in the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission were expanded to include supervision 
of securities as well as the general subject of 
utilities. He administered the State’s new “blue 
sky” law for strict regulation of security issues. 
Many States now have blue-sky laws. 

Mr. Mathews helped draft the uniform classi- 
fication of accounts for use by gas and elec- 
tric utilities, adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
Last June, after the Insull-controlled Middle 
West Securities Company went into receiver- 
ship, he ‘vent to Chicago as vice president of 
that company in general charge of its public 
utility rate work. Then he came to Wash- 
ington. 





Federal Trade 
Commissioner 











Harris & Ewing 
JAMES M. LANDIS 


AMES McCAULEY LANDIS, of Cambridge, 
Mass., Federal Trade Commissioner, has 
specialized in work relating to legislation in 
general and securities in particular. He is the 
Commission's newest member but he has been 
associated with it as an advisor and has been 
more or less active in matters which today con- 
cern that body. 

He was born Sept. 25, 1899, at Tokio, Japan, 
where his father was a Presbyterian missionary. 
He came to this country in 1913. First attend- 
ing the Mercersburg, Pa., Academy, he was 
graduated from Princeton University with the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Then he went to 
Harvard University, where he was awarded the 
degrees of bachelor of laws and doctor of ju- 
dicial science. 

Mr. Landis began his career in Washington 
as law clerk to Louis M. Brandeis, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He served in that capacity a year. 
Then, in 1926, he went back to Harvard Law 
School as an assistant professor of law and two 
years have was appointed professor there. 

While on the Harvard staff, his activities 
stretched into other fields. He wrote several 
books and participated in a number of law 
cases. He served as a commissioner on uniform 
State laws in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Landis was an expert adviser of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in preparing the draft of what is now 
the Securities Act of 1933. He labored with 
other experts all through the congressional 
stages through which that comprehensive legis- 
lation passed before it was written into the 
statute books last May. It requires full dis- 
closure of the character of securities sold in 
interstate and foreign commerce through the 
mails. He helped organize the Federal Trade 
Commission's new division for registration of 
these securities, an dwas appointed Federal 
Trade Commissioner on Oct. 7. 





Chairman, Home Loan 
Bank Board 











—Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN H. FAHEY 


OHN H. FAHEY, of Massachusetts, is the new 
chairman of the board of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and chairman of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. He succeeds Wil- 
liam F. Stevenson, of South Carolina, who con- 
tinues a member of both those connected serv- 
ices. 

Born at Manchester, N. H., 60 years ago, Mr 
Fahey has engaged in many commercial activi- 
ties and has been identified with national and 
international economic affairs. He began as 
a reporter and news editor on his home town 
newspaper. Then he represented the Associated 
Press at New Haven, Conn., and became New 
England superintendent of the Associated Press, 
headquarters at Boston. He was editor and 
publisher of the Boston Traveler and president 
of its company. He was second vice president 
of the Associated Press in 1909-10 and as com- 
mittee chairman revised its by-laws and or- 
ganization plan. He moved to Worcester as 
president and publisher of the Worcester Post 
and later was publisher of the Manchester (N. 
H.) mirror and publisher of the New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

Mr. Fahey was an executive of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and once led a delega- 
tion of representatives of changbers of commerce 
on a tour of European cities. He was chairman 
of the organization committee, and head of the 
first executive committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in 1912 and was 
president of that organization during the first 
years of the World War. 

President Wilson in 1915 appointed him a 
member of the International American High 
Commission organized that year as a result of 
the Pan American Finance Conference then 
held at Washington. Each succeeding Presi- 
dent has appointed him. 

For the last five months Mr Fahey has 
served as a member of the board of the Federal 
Home Loan Board 


formation is applicable and useful to 
city dwellers 

Department of Agriculture Cirgular 
405, The Domestic Oil Burner, contains 
data on the installation and operation 
of oil burners of different types, on dif- 
ferent grades of oil, and on compara- 
tive costs of heating with oil and coal. 

No matter how perfect the heating 
mechanism may be or how efficiently 
it is operated, a house may not be com- 
fortably warm because of heat leaks. 

How can the occupant of a house 
conserve heat produced by the heating 
system? 

+ > 

Heat escapes through and around 
windows and doors, through walls and 
roofs, and sometimes up the fireplace 
chimney. Storm or double sash win- 
dows greatly reduce the loss of heat. 
Storm doors and temporary vestibules 
at main entrances also help to shut 
out drafts at entrances or exits from 
the home. Weather stripping windows 
and doors with wood, felt or metal, 
is an effective aid in keeping the house 
comfortable. Tight thresholds under 
bedroom doors prevent cold drafts into 
other rooms when windows are open. 
A damper in the fireplace to shut off 
the chimney when no fire is on the 
hearth prevents considerable loss of 
heat. These and other ways of con- 
serving heat are discussed in Farmers 
Bulletin 1698, Heating the Farm Home. 

Heat is also lost directly through the 
materials of the walls and ceiling and 
roof These losses may be reduced 
and the amount of fuel to heat the 
home lessened by use of insulating 
materials. Information on insulating 
old and new houses is given in De- 
partment of Commerce Bulletin, House 
Insulation. 

+ + 

Although the main purpose of a 
heating plant is to maintain comfor- 
table temperatures for the occupants 
of a house, it often serves to heat 
water for household use. Methods of 
connecting up the hot water supply to 
the furnace or kitchen range, as well 
as to the more convenient automatic 
water heaters are discussed in Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1426, Farm Plumbing. 

All of the bulletins mentioned may 
be purchased from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., and all 
but Circular 405 and House Insulation, 
which cost 10 cents, may be had for 5 
cents. All of the bulletins, except 
House Insulation issued by Department 
of Commerce, are issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


BuildingRoads 
through South 
Carolina 


Charles H. Moorefield, 
Highway Commissioner, 
State of South Caroline 
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Ts Highway Improvement Program 
in South Carolina, as in many 
other States, has been a constantly ex- 
panding vision based, more or less 
closely, on the ever-increasing public 
demand for more and better roads. 

In 1917, the General Assembly of the 
State created a State Highway De- 
partment with authority to cooperate 
with the several counties in securing 
Federal aid and in planning and su- 
pervising road construction projects. 

In 1920, the set-up of the Depart- 
ment was changed and it was au- 
thorized to lay out a State highway 
system connecting the county seats and 
other centers of population, but the 
title to the roads comprising the system 
was left in the counties. The 1920 Act 
required the Department to maintain 
constructed sections of the system and 
provided State funds for that purpose. 

The first system established by the 
Department contained 3,047 miles of 
road, of which only 411 miles were 
classed as constructed and eligible for 
maintenance. The only two county 
seats connected by a State-maintained 
road at the end of 1920 were Green- 
ville and Pickens, and of the total 
mileage under State maintenance at 
that time only 26 miles were paved. 
The remainder was surfaced with 
either sand-clay or top-soil. 

The next important step in highway 
legislation was in 1924 when the Gen- 
eral Assembly established a State high- 
way system by statute with title vested 
in the State, and placed full respon- 
sibility upon the State Highway De- 
partment for the construction and 
maintenance of this system. The mo- 
tor vehicle fees and part of the gaso- 
line tax were pledged for this purpose. 
At the end of 1924 the system con- 
tained 4,740 miles, of which 3,101 miles 
were improved, with 228 miles paved. 

The Reimbursement Act of 1926 au- 
thorized counties, and districts com- 
posed of counties, to reach agreements 
with the State Highway Department 
providing for the construction of cer- 
tain sections of State highways in 
which the counties or districts were 
interested, the necessary funds being 
provided through the sale of bonds is- 
sued by the local unit. These bonds 
all contemplate that payment of both 
interest and principal will be met out 
of the Highway Department's revenues. 

As a result of the Reimbursement 
Act and the agreements effected pur- 
suant to its provisions, the State high- 
way system was improved to the extent 
that by the end of 1928 its status was: 
Total extent of system, 5.809 miles; 
improved roads of each type, 3.514 
miles; hard surfaced roads, 1,323 miles. 

In 1929 the General Assembly passed 
the Highway Bond Act authorizing the 
sale of State highway bonds in an ag- 
gregate amount not to exceed $65,000,- 
000. As a result of this act the State 
has solid highway bonds to the amount 
of $25,000,000, all of which has been 
expended in highway construction 

This brings our total investment in 
State highways reluctine funds ad- 
vanced by counties and districts, as well 
as Federal aid, up to approximately 
$100,000,000. 
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Progress Effected 
In Adjustment of 
Farm Production 


Delay in Framing Agreement 
For Sugar; Compacts An- 
nounced for Milk, Citrus, 
Tobacco 


The future of a marketing agreement to 
cover sugar, or of a tax on cane and beet 
sugar to compensate for the tax that goes 
into effect, Dec. 1, on corn that is made 
into sugar, remains undecided at the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 

Secretary Wallace explained, Nov. 8 
that agreements on these matters had 
not been reached. Earlier reports had 
been that cane and beet sugar would face 
a small tax at the same time a tax was 
placed on corn, in order to protect against 
displacement of corn sugar with other 
sugars 

Marketing Agreement Planned 

A sugar divisior has been created and 
is working on the problem of a general 
marketing agreement for the industry. 
The first agreement was denied approval 
on the ground that it sacrificed the in- 
terest of the consumer to that of the 
precessor, without benefiting the sugar 
cane or sugar beet producer in proportion 
to the benefit for the processor. 

On Oct. 9, Secretary Wallace announced 
tentative approval of a milk marketing 
agreement for the San Francisco milk 
shed. The agreement is expected to add 
$300,000 a year to the producers in the 
area. No increase is made in the price 
of milk to the consumer who buys from 
a delivery company, but store prices are 
to be increased 1 cent. Thirty-six per 
cent of the milk sold in San Francisco is 
sold through stores. 

Code for Citrus Industry 

The Secretary of Agriculture also ten- 
tatively approved a marketing agreement 
covering oranges and grapefruit produced 
in California and Arizona. This is the 
first of a series of agreements designed 
to stabilize the country’s citrus fruit in- 
dustry 

Under the proposed agreement, weekly 
estimates of the amount of fruit which 
should move to market are made, and this 
amount is prorated among shippers in 
proportion to the volume of fruit which 
they control. Shippers are to be licensed 
by the Federal Government and if vio- 
lating the agreement they could have their 
license revoked. By this means, shipments 
to market are controlled and prices may 
be stabilized. 

Factor in Hog Prices 

The Adjustment Administration an- 
trtaion, through Guy C. Shepard, chiei ol 
its meat processing section, announced, 
Nov. 10, that purchase of about 300,000,000 
pounds of pork for distribution to the 
unemployed should have a strong effect 
in raising hog prices before the end ol 
this year and during the first part of 
1934 

Successful bidders on the first allot- 
ments of pork will have to buy about 
750.000 head of light hogs during the 
last part of November and the first part 
of December, Mr. Shepard said. This is 
equivalent to 16 or 17 per cent of the 
normal marketings for that period. 

Equalizing Payments on Tobacco 

The Adjustment Administrtaion an- 
nounced, Nov. 10, that it was arranging 
for “price equalizing payments” to tobocco 
farmers of the flue-cured districts who 
had marketed their 1933 crop before to- 
bacco buyers had signed their agreement 
to pay higher prices. At the same time 
the administrtaion said that formal con- 
tracts to reduce the 1934 and the 1935 
acreage planted to flue-cured tobacco 
would soon go out to growers for signa- 
ture 

To take care of the farm demand for 
loans on corn under the new program 
announced for corn farmers, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has obtained 
a commitment of $150,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Hearings on reported violations of the 
Chicago milk marketing agreement and 
ithe California cling peach marketing 
agreement were scheduled by the Adjust- 
ment Administration. 


High Prices Check 
Shipments of Clocks 





British Market Almost Closed 
To Us Due to Cost 


A report from the American Consulate 
General at London, made public by the 
Department of Commerce, states that in 
1930 the number of clocks of British manu- 
facture sold by members of the British 
Clock Manufacturers’ Association 
amounted to only 29,000, while in 1932 
total sales approximated 80,000. It is ex- 
pected, according to the report, that in 
1934 the sale of British-made clocks will 
have increased to 2,000,000. 

During the first six months of 1933, im- 
ports of clocks into Great Britain reached 
a total of 1,151,395, or 435,000 more than 
in the same period of last year. This in- 
crease over 1932 was due almost entirely 
to imports from Germany, which inceased 
by 432,000 to an aggegate of 1,087,934, ac- 
counting for more than 94 per cent of 
total British clock imports. 

The average price of the 1,600 clocks 
imported from the United States in the 
first half of 1933 was 10 shillings, 9 pence 
as compared with 2 shillings 3 pence for 
the German clocks. 


Method to Retain Flavor 
Of Refrigerated Poultry 


Glazing of quick frozen poultry, es- 
pecially Long Island ducks, by dipping 
them in cold water after they have been 
hardened by extreme low temperatures 
has been found effective in protecting the 
appearance of the meat as well as in keep- 
ing down the bacteria content. 

Thomas W. Heitz, Associate Market 
Specialist, and T. L. Swenson, Assistant 
Bacteriologist, Department of Agriculture, 
have found that the ice glaze—like so 
much tight fitting cellophane—remained 
intact after 7's months in storage 

Hardness and permanence of this glaze 
is assured by the dry ice method of initial 
treatment. 


The ice coating. it was found, prevented 


the wrinkling of the skin on storage 
poultry and also seemed to protect the 
skin trom freezer “burns Which in the 
past have kept down the market valu 
of cold storage poulir 

Tests made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics show that the flavor of the 
meat was retained by this method of 


refrigeration. 
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Communing With Art---The Russian Conlesenee-~-The Problems 
Of Regulating Liquor---How the President Gets His Data 








,UNDAY, NOVEMBER 5.—British 
war debts, irate Western Gov- 
ernors, and striking farmers were 
forgotten for a moment this morn- 
ing while President Roosevelt wan- 
dered through the marble corridors 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

It was all very informal, very 
restful. A few minutes after the 
President rode up in his car, Mrs 
Roosevelt, who had taken advantage 
of the brisk and sunny day for a 
short constitutional, arrived and 
joined him. It was she who had dis- 
covered the collection of quaint 
handiwork of the Southern moun- 
taineers which proved an added at- 
traction to the main show—the me- 
morial exhibit of the works of the 
painter, the late Gari Melchers, fa- 
mous abroad as well as among his 
many Washington admirers. 

For nearly two hours the foot- 
steps of the little party echoed in 
the Sunday quiet of the galleries. 
The President asked questions, 
identified the work of artists, in- 
quired for the work of early Amer- 
ican painters in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, all to the deep 
gratification of the Director, who no 
doubt may have been just a little 
surprised to learn that the art of 
statesmanship may not be the only 
art with which a statesman ‘s fa- 
miliar. 

Then back through the Washing- 
ton sunshine that was fading to 
rain. 

x * 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6.—It was 
= a quiet day in the Executive 
Offices to the eye of the casual ob- 
server. The tall White House po- 
liceman welcomed the official cars 
and cast a careless eye at the few 
staring tourists wandering inside 
the gates. Callers came and went 
and said little. But things of im- 
port were taking place behind 
closed doors. 

Tomorrow the first official repre- 
sentative from the Kremlin would 
be on hand. When two nations 
speak to each other for the first 
time after a silence of 16 years the 
words must be well chosen. Nat- 
urally the arrival of the Secretary of 
State, quiet and dignified Cordell 
Hull, was expected. Naturally he 
brought with him his most seasoned 
diplomatic adviser, suave and cul- 
tured Undersecretary William Phil- 
lips 

Also decidedly in the picture was 
his mysterious Special Assistant, 
William Bullitt, whose aim has long 
been the recognition of Russia; to 
whom Commissars are cronies but 
whose own nationalism has never 
been questioned. 

When Secretary Hull's advisers 
and counsellors had advised and 
counseled, they left him still closeted 
with the President, and Henry Mor- 


ganthau Jr., appeared. It did not 
seem strange that the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration 


should meet with the negotiators of 
treaties for, these days, the farmer 
seems to sit at every board. 

Then the President turned his 
eyes back again to the home folks 
and their problems. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings presented himself 
with Huston Thompson, former 
Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Their talk, it was re- 
ported, dealt with power—two 
kinds: The kind that is measured 
in kilowatts and the other kind 
which raises deserving private citi- 
zens to public office. 

Domestic matters, not divulged, 
were discussed by Chairman P. J. 
Farrell of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by two ex-Gover- 
nors of Kansas, Republican Senator 
Capper and dapper Legionnaire, As- 
sistant Secretary of War Woodring. 

As the afternoon wore on there 
approached from East and West of 
the White House large delegations 
of ladies—the women executives of 
the neighboring State and Treasury 
Departments. The President left his 
office and shared the duties of host 
and hostess with Mrs. Roosevelt as 
the worries of State were lost in the 
clatter of tea cups. 

oe 2 £ 

(TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7.—At the 

White House things progressed 
as usual. Elsewhere there was a 
curtained activity that only here 
and there became evident. Wash- 
ington policemen received orders for 
a new assignment, secret service 
men, motorcyclists, railway guards, 
chauffers, renearsed their instruc- 
tions. State Department officials de- 
cided upon their garb. Mr. Maxim 
Litvinoff was arriving. To some he 
was merely another distinguished 
person, to others a sort of anony- 
mous envoy, to others a human be- 
ing whose life was threatened and 
must be guarded, to others a source 
of news, to the rest just somebody 
to look at. 

Meanwhile the President received 
his callers as usual. He heard from 
Governor Black of the Federal Re- 
serve Board that “things were im- 
proving.” He talked with Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes and Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins on the new 
Civil Works program. Warren Rob- 
bins, Minister to Canada conferred 
with the President while he par- 
took of his usual “desk lunch” in 
his office. In the afternoon the 
Executive Council met. * * * 

Now for the drama! 

The roar of motorcycles, as the 
President’s own car swings into the 
drive. A few minutes before it had 
called at the heavily-guarded brick 
building which is the headquarters 
of the Soviet Information Bureau. 
Now it halts under the The 
stocky form of Maxim Litvinoit steps 
with the President’s military 
aide. The doors of the White House 
swing open. The envoy is ushered 
into the diplomatic waiting room. A 


poruico 


out 


moment to lay aside broad-brimmed 
hat and coat and unwind the omni- 
present muffler. 

The President is in the Red Room. 


Hearty handshakes and words of 
welcome. 
In a few minutes the rubicund 


and smiling features of M. Litvinoff 
appear at the door. He _ poses 
obligingly, hat on, hat off, as cam- 
eras click and White House aides, 
naval and military, stand stiffly by 
Police lines mobilize, motors roar. 


Curtain. 

.\ ‘7 EDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8.—To- 
day the shadow of the Bear 

eclipsed all lesser lights on the Pres- 

idential agenda. 

Bright with yellow chrysanthe- 
mums the White House luncheon 
table seated a goodly throng. Some 
two dozen guests, including Ameri- 
can officials and Russians. At the 
President’s right was Secretary Hull, 
at his left, the guest of honor, M. 
Litvinoff. His four colleagues were 
judiciously placed among the others. 

When the rest had departed the 
President and his guest of honor 
spent several hours together. When 
he, too, left, the President returned 
to his desk where he remained to 
see a few callers and attack the pile 
of correspondence growing hourly 
before him. 

How can one man carry in his 
head all the necessary information 
required in negotiations that cover 
such a mass of myriad minutiae? 

He cannot. The President himself 
admitted it and, for the benefit of 
the newspapermen, briefly sketched 
the methods of procedure: Months 
of preparation by specialists; con- 
densation, apportionment of topics 
among the officials and experts; 
legal study and reports and finally 
refinement to single issues which are 
brought to the White House for 
decision. 

Simple it sounds but after all, on 
the head of one man rests the re- 
sponsibility for final decisions. And 
out of this decision grow the won- 
ders or the blunders that history 
will record. 


: ¢ ¢ 


x * * 
'MHURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9.—For 
the day, foreign affairs were 


pushed back across the street into 
their own pigeonholes in the State 
Department. The scheduled visit 
with the Commissar was suddenly 
postponed and another long-out- 
lawed figure held the stage in the 
afternoon. Resumption of relations 
with Demon Rum and his cohorts 
required the attention of the Presi- 
dent. 

Members of an interdepartmental 
committee, formed for this purpose, 
called—Attorney General Cum- 
mings; Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel Roper, who introduced the 
first liquor control measure in his 
native State of South Carolina four 
decades ago; Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Dean Acheson, whose 
business is to make the liquor busi- 
ness pay the Government; and Wil- 
liam Phillips, Undersecretary of 
State who must scan all of Amer- 
ica’s activities which touch foreign 
shores 

In contrast to this conference 
over King Alcohol was the visit of 
Salvation Lassie-in-Chief, Evange- 
line Booth, who came to tell what 
her blue-coated Christian Soldiers 
were doing for relief of the suff¢r- 
ing. 

The new Civil Relief Twins, Sec- 
retary Ickes and , Administrator 
Hopkins, called again to discuss the. 
rapidly unfolding program that is 
changing bread-lines to work-lines. 
Another prophet of work-making, 
Thomas Murphy, from the black- 
scarred coal lands about Scranton, 
urged the purchase of ten thousand 
tons of anthracite to warm the 
needy and thus give 50,000 miners 
jobs. 

While Undersecretary Acheson was 
acting his understudied role, the 
Treasury’s appointed Secretary, Wil- 
liam Woodin, long on sick leave, re- 
turned to lunch with the President 
and catch up on his back work. 

Another religious touch to a pro- 
saic day was added when a solemn 
delegation from the National Luth- 
eran Council, headed by Reverend 
E. E. Eilert, in his priestly garb, was 
ushered into the sanctum. The del- 
egation bore as a gift a bas-relief 
of the founder of their faith and 
was photographed while the Presi- 
dent strove to accommodate his pos- 
ture so that the stern visage of the 
great protestant, born four centuries 
ago, had equal prominence with the 
illustrious living. 

xk 

FRibay, NOVEMBER 10.—Russia 

was first and last on the agenda 
today. An hour in the morning and 
then once more at 9 o’clock in the 
evening to the witching hour of 
midnight the “friendly chat”, as it 
was. described—in advance—pro- 
ceeded. Sandwiched between M. 
Litvinoff’s long parleys at the State 
Department, the President again 
saw Secretary Hull and his associ- 
ates. The former, his bags already 
packed and his part of the task ac- 
complished, was ready for his de- 
parture for South America 

Milk appeared amidst the trou- 
bled waters of the farm situation 
and the President called in Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, Farm 


Credit Administrator Morgenthau, 
and Agricultural Administrator 
George N. Peek to meet with Relief 
Administrator Hopkins. Plans for 
dealing with the milk situation were 
laid 

For two long hours the Cabinet 


remained in session and the Presi- 
dent met the press as usual. Sec- 
retary Ickes was present and the 
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tributed to the unemployed and thus re- 
lieve markets of some portion of the sur- 
plus, as much as $300,000,000. 


Of Post Offices 
And Cutting Cost 
"Then oustanding, through Federal in 


Elaborate Ornaments to Be banks, loans to cooperative, individual 
—_— loans. and regional agricultural corpora- 
Eliminated; Allotments tions, is another credit fund totaling coent 
ry 927 J ’ » s . $2,000,000,000. 
rhe! 237 New I ublic When all of those grants and loans to 
ildines | > farmers and farm organizations are added 
ul dings Announce d up they reach nearly $6,000,000,000, 
te Helping the City—With six billions 
The typical American post office of the j9aned or given to farmers, or authorized 
future will be if “a sensible utilitarian for joaning and giving, there has been 
character” instead of what the Federal jess than two billions loaned to banks, in- 
Administration of Public Works describes syrance companies and railroads 
as “the characteristic, elaborately orna- But officials in the Agricultural Adjust- 
mented, conspicuous, stone sructure” which! ment Administration assert that city con- 
generally has been built in the past. sumers and farm consumers pay an in- 
The new policy for these structures was | direct sales tax through the tariff on 
announced Nov. 10 by the Public Works manufactured products Jhat annually runs 
Administrator, Harold L. Ickes. in mak-| up into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
ing public an allotment of $16,678,675 for lars because of the higher prices. 
the construction of 237 public buildings. They also assert that hundreds of mil- 
The more modest post offices will save, lions of dollars in taxpayer money has 
the Government millions of dollars, it was gone to support the unemployed in the 
asserted, and without sacrifice of space or Cities. 
working conditions they will be fashioned When those expenditures are totaled up, 
to fit into their surroundings the contention is — the — _ = 
Ww received more than his just share of the 
More Allotments Near credit and the tax money distributed by 
The new allotment brings the total of the Government to the different groups 
Federal structures to be erected under su- | of citizens. 
pervision of the Treasury from PWA funds The Farm Plan.—The present Govern- 
to 389, at a cost of $53,935,944. Other sim-| ment plan for improving the condition of 
ilar buildings are under consideration. 


agriculture is officially explained to have 
The list of post offices and amounts al- three objectives. They are: 
lotted follow: 1. To pay bounties to farmers as an in- 
Winslow, Ariz., $49,500; Searsdale, N. Y., ducement for them to reduce their pro- 
$122,825; Bay Shore, N. Y., $71,270; Bowie, duction in order to compensate for the 
Tex., $45,000; Montesano, Wash., $56,300; loss of foreign markets that followed ter- 
Dearborn, Mich., $131,000; East Hampton,’ mination of this country’s lending policy. 
N. Y., $73,400; Hamburg, N. Y., $57,375. 2. To refinance on a lower interest basis 
Saugerties, N. Y., $56,720; Inglewood, Part of the $9,000,000,000 farm mortgage 


Calif., $107,300; Torrence, Calif., $63,800; debt. 
Norton, Kans., $47,800; Braokfield, Il1., $61,- 3. To seek to bring to the farmer a 
600; David City, Nebr., $45,700; Northport, !arger share of the consumer's dollar by 
N. Y., $55,175: Liberty, N. ¥., $75,000: Wa- taking steps to reduce the spread between 
’ what the farmer receives for his products 








tervliet, N. Y., $62,000; Carthage, N. Y.., ; ae eee ee 
$64,130 Alamosa, Colo.. $67,100; Plain- @"d what the city buyer pays. 
ville. Conn., $58.500: Worcester, Mass Then, in addition, there is the manipu- 


Sac lation of the currency, undertaken in an 
announced effort to raise commodity 
prices. 

There also is the program of loans of 
cotton and corn, undertaken as an emer- 
gency measure, in order to strengthen the 
producer in his ability to hold his prod- 
uct from the market. 

These loans are unique in that the 
| farmer assumes no obligation if the price 

9 2 ‘of his product falls below the level at 

Iron Mountain, Mich., $78.700; Arlington,’ Which the loan was made. The obligation 

N. J., $150,000; Upper Sandusky, Ohio, $66,- | is against the commodity itself, so that 
000; Swarthmore, Pa., $67,550; Bala-Cyn- & minimum price really is fixed by the 
wyd, Pa., $61,780; Libertyville, Tll., $56,300; | loan. 
Lancaster, N, H., $57,500; Wadena, Minn., Breaking the Strike—This farm relief 
} $58,000; Mauch Chunk, Pa., 59,250; Royal, Program already has taken full effect in 
Oak, Mich., $107,800; Huntington Beach, ‘he South, where 10-cent cotton, 17-cent 
Calif., $52,800; Hackettstown, N. J., $57,500; 
International Falls, Minn., $84,700; Goshen, 
N. Y.. $56,550; Mechanicsville, N. Y., $60,- 
750; Larchmont, N. Y., $100,000; Canton, 
N. Y, $69,750.; Childress, Tex., $50,200; Al- 
derson, W. Va., $47,300. 

Jefferson, Wis., $51,200; Emporium, Pa., 
$56,540; Nantucket, Mass., $78,700; Laurel, 
Del., $45,600; Woodland, Calif. $69,900; State Fails in Financial Coc 
Elmhurst, Ill., $76,200; Seward, Nebr., $42,- 
800; Berea, Ohio, $46,800; Bryan, Ohio, 


$350,000; Plaquemine, La., $50,600; 
City, Iowa, $42,800. 

Catasaqua, Pa., $59,250; Riverhead, N. Y., 
$81,000; Cooperstown, N. Y., $60,350; Bea- 
con, N. Y., $85,880; Pearl River, N. Y., $45,- 
650; Detroit Lakes, Minn., $62,700; Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., $76,100; Chicopee. Mass., $58,300; 
Redondo Beach, Calif., $73,700; Hartford 
City, Ind., $63,800. 
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tobacco, and bounty payments of $110,- 
000,000 for cotton acreage reduction are 
reported to have given farmers more 
money than they have had in the past five 
years. As a result retail trade has picked 
up sharply and in at least one State, mail 
order sales increased over 100 per cent 
this Fall compared with a year ago 

But in the Middle West and the North- 
west—the center of the farm strike—con- 
ditions have been different. 

There hog and cattle prices have been 
low. Bounty payments on hogs and corn 
will not be started until January. Wheat 
payments for promises to reduce acreage 
next year and in 1935 are just starting. 
A short wheat crop added to the discom- 
fort of debtors. 

Now Secretary Wallace has borne news 
of the corn-loaning plan to the farmers, 
currency operations have started to bring 
higher grain prices as holders of money 
seek to convert their dollars into some- 
! thing real, like commodities, and the farm 


credit administration is speeding up its 
refinancing of farm mortgages. 
Russia is in need of cotton, of dairy 


cattle, of beef cattle and of hogs, along 
with fats and vegetable oils. Processing 
taxes are yielding funds that can be uti- 
\lized to finance exports. Deals for the 
sale of Wisconsin dairy cattle, lowa hogs 
and Dakota beef cattle would put money 
into those districts and cut down sup- 
| plies. 

The combination of these 
counted on by Government 
bring an early end to the strike. Leaders | 
of the present farm revolt already have 
called for a vote of organization members 
to determine whether they want to con- 
tinue their battle. 

Where the Consumer Comes In.— Higher 
food prices are considered inevitable in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. President Roosevelt has said that 
the prices of farm products would be 
raised one way or another. Congress has 
ordered that they be restored to the same 
comparative level that they enjoyed in 
the five years from 1909 to 1914. That 
|means they would have to increase 45 per 
cent while prices of the things that farm- 
ers buy remained stationary. 

City consumers are being taxed to help 
out this program. They are paying a 
sales tax of half a billion dollars a year 
in order to pay farmers for reducing their 
| plantings, so that they can charge higher 
| prices. City consumers thus are financ- 
|ing a program of higher prices for them- 
| selves. 

But officials say the farm market, once 
it is revived, is immense. For 13 years the 
rural districts have been trailing in the 
country’s progress They need nearly 
everything that the city produces. Give 
the farmer more money and he will buy 
city products. Then both the farms and 
the cities can have good times again. 


moves is 
Officials to 


FEDERAL RELIEF AGENCIES 
TAKE CHARGE IN KENTUCKY 


»peration; Governor Laffoon 


Invites Government to Assume Control 





$59,400; Union City, N. J., $163,000; Carls- _ 
bad, N. Mex., $72,600; Mannheim, Pa., $70,- 
100; Kutztown, Pa., $52,750; Madera, Calif., 


$50,600; Independence, Iowa, $57,800; Lees- the care of the destitute unemployed in 


burg, Fla., $52,800; Easton, Md., $42,400; Kentucky because that Commonwealth 
Endicott, N. Y.. $132.000: Mamaroneck. N. as failed to make adequate provision to 
‘ $48,000: @° its share in behalf of its own citizens. 


Y., $72,500; Haddonfield, N. J 

North Wilkesboro, N. C., $50,600; Pine-, President Roosevelt, at the request of 
hurst, N. C., $60,500 Governor Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky, au- 
es @ thorized Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
ss gency Relief Administrator, to assume 
Hood River, Oreg., $61,600; Clinton. complete control of the administration of 
Okla., $68,800; Kerrville, Tex., $47,000; Federal funds in the Southern State. An- 
Springfield, Vt.. $60.500; Plymouth, Ind., nouncement of this action was made 

$44,000; Floral Park, N. Y., $67.760; Cats- Noy, 7. 


= Rs a “an Doge Ay _ =. Mr. Hopkins appointed Thornton Wil- 
$43.775: We " os Re el oy, cox, director of public welfare in Louis- 
part ee elch, W. Va., $67,100; Clinton- ville, to be State Administrator to succeed 
ville, Wis., $56,700; Claremont, Calif., $51,- arper Gatton of Madisonville, who had 
700; Hollywood, Calif., $214,500; Fairfield, | poen appointed by Governor Laffoon. Mr. 
Til, $60,500; Hancock, Mich., $48,500; Gatton had tendered his resignation to 
Houma, La., $59,400; Bastrop, La., $50,600; | be effective Nov. 15. The Federal Admin- 
Turners Falls, Mass., $57,500; St. Charles, | jstrator also named members of the Ken- 
Ill., $54,500; Newport, N. H., $61,000; Ruth-| tucky Relief Commission, which will di- 
= N. he gga oan au ; rect relief activities in the State. 

sunt Taine eo Gace Aaa Since May 22, Mr. Hopkins announced, 
Tex.. $44,000: Blacksburg, Va., $41,700: | the Federal Relief Administration has 
Walsenburg, Colo $68,200: Medford Mass. &iven Kentucky $2,854,277 to care for its 
$171,000: Good: a K: ’ 7.800: aSS., needy unemployed. Although there were 
$171,000; Goodland, Kans., $47,800; Zee- 147,835 families in the State on relief 
land, Mich., $48,500; Redwood City, Calif., 
pn Pa. $51,025 = a SOS: ee” | veliet purposes during eight months of 
$56,100: Rve. N , ae * *+' this year, while cities and counties “have 

Hartsdale, N. Y., $56,100; Granville, N. —" STO,” SRS 8 Se. SP 
= $52,400; Upper Darby, Pa., $294,075; At the insistence of Mr. Hopkins that 
Stephensville, Tex., $42,900; Osage, Iowa, the State take some action to provide a 
$44,000; Hudson, Mich., $55,000; Somerville, | reasonable share of the necessary funds, 
Mass., $203,500; Morrison, Ill., $53,000; Sea- | Governor Laffoon called a special session 
ford, Del, $49,500; Ocean Side, Calif., $55,- of the Legislature for this and other pur- 
000; Orange, Calif., $64,900; Lawrenceburg, poses. As explained by the Governor in 
Ind., $55,200; Hays, Kans., $52,200. {a telegram, Nov. 5, to President Roose- 

++ + | velt: 

Marshfield, Orcg., $92,400; Pipestone, “A majority of its members, supported 
Minn.. $50,600: Belmare, N. J., $73,700; | PY public opinion, honestly endeavored to 
Summit, N. J., $97,000; Wildwood, N. J.,) = —— . ' 
$113,500; Massena, N. Y., $60,500; Lake loughby, Ohio, $69,900; London, Ohio, 
Placid, N. Y., $78,650; Mt. Pleasant, Pa., $50,600. 
$73,580; Towanda, Pa., $72,500; Dallas, Plymouth, Pa., $67,425; Kingman, Ariz., 
Tex., $598,000; Ridgefield Park, N. J., $82,- $44,000: Asheboro, N. C., $55,000; Oakes, 
000; Peterboro, N. H., $61,000. N. D., $49.000; Colton, Calif., $57,200; Santa 

Wakefield, Mass., $58,300; Rennselaer, N., Paula, Calif., $52,800; Baxter Springs, 
Y., $71,160; Warsaw, N. Y., $44,175; LeRoy. Kans., $47,800; Hazard, Ky., $49,500; 
ms Be 
West New York, N. J., $272,000; Lexington, | $65,000; Ballston Spa, N. Y., $62,700; Cob- 
Nebr.. $45,000; Worthington, Minn., $64,000; pjeskill, N. Y., $52,750; Bedford, Ohio, 
Phillipsburg, Pa., $61,780; Galax, Va., $51,- $73,700. 

200; Luling, .Tex., $55,000; Gladstone, Roversford, Pa., $51,660; Fort Pierce, Fla., 
Mich., $53,500; St. Johns, Mich., $63,800; $72,000; Carthage, Ill., $56,700; Bowling 
Fairhaven, Mass., $68,800; East Alton, Ill... Green, Mo., $49,000; Superior, Nebr., $41,- 

71,500; La Jolla, Calif.. $59,400; Bell, 600; Watkins Glen, N. Y., $55,275; Mechan- 
Calif., $38,300; Danielson, Conn., $62,700. icsburg, Pa., $68,875; York, S. C., $44,000; 

Fulton, Ill., $55,200; Normal, IIl., $72,600; Old Hickory, Tenn., $46,200; Athens, Tex., 
Angola, Ind., $57,800; Wood River, Il., $71,- $39,400; Portage. Wis., $51,200; Keyser, W. 
500; Garden City, N. Y., $84,300; Ossining, Va. $57,200; Shamrock, Tex., 
N. Y., $67,760; Montecello, N. Y., $58,100: Breckenridge, Tex., $79,200; Caldwell, N. J., 
Port Clinton, Ohio, $58,900; Edgewater, N.' $73.400; Sheldon, Iowa, $55,200; Rocky 
J., $79.800; Moorestown, N. J., $52,300; Ford, Colo., $66,000; Salinas, Calif., $83,600; 
Hopkins, Minn., $58,000; Monesdale, Pa... Nazareth, Pa., $73,700; Urichsville, Ohio, 
$73,700; Clarion, Pa., $59,250; Millersburg, | $63,800; West Frankfort, Ill., $70,400. 

Pa., $53,885; Long Beach, N. Y., $148,500;, Ilion, N. Y., $64,900; Johnson City, N. 
Huntington, N. Y., $121,000; Mineola, N. Y., y., $56,870; San Gabriel, Calif., $57,200; El 
$102,850; Franklin, Ohio, $57,400; Wil- wonte. Calif. $48.500; Turlock, Calif., $63.- 
. 860; Shenandoah, Pa., $89,210; Larned, 
Kans., $44.000; Paola, Kans., $51,700; Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., $50,700; Nocona, Tex., $35.- 
000; Dalhart, Tex., $48,100; Silver Creek, 
N. Y., $53,700; Schuylkill Haven, Pa., $63,- 
300; Kane, Pa., $72,500; San Fernando, 
Calif., $72,600; Boundbrook, N. J., $79,800; 
Westwood, N. J., $71,500. 

All Costs Covered 

Celina, Ohio, $66,000; Winterset, Iowa, 
$56,300; Quincy, Fla.. $50,600; Effingham 
ow a a : : : 4 Ill., $79,800; Pittsburg, Calif., $68,200; San 
day when Sir Ronald Lindsay, Brit-  potael, Calif., $64,900; Salida. Colo., $68,- 
ish Ambassador, arrived, bringing, | 999. Gameron, Mo., $40,000; Ebensburg 
not memoranda on debts or credits, | pa.’ $45,540: Hillsboro, Oreg., $56,700; Luf- 
but dashing Vice Admiral Dax, Com- | kin, Tex., $50,200; Compton, Calif., $77,000; 
mander-in-Chief of the American | South Pittsburg, Tenn., $33,200. 

The allotments cover the Treasury esti- 


President, always stimulated by a 
visitor, was at his best. 

He frankly warned the men that 
they needn't sit up in hopes of news 
on the Russian situation. There just 
wasn’t going to be any—but they 
could report progress and expect 
more. 

A touch of color brightened the 


and West Indi tation of the Brit- 

ish Fleet, now visiting the capital, mate of the cost of buildings, land, ad- 
While the brass hats bowed and sa-  ™Ministration expense, ‘lurniture, fixtures 
luted, the enlisted men of the ma- | ¢-, for delivery of a complete post office 
7 eo : : ; ready for operation, and in each instance 
rines of both nations toasted each ¢yrrent construction costs and reasonable 
other in the mild brew of thé changes in construction expenses have 
country. ‘been taken into consideration. 


The Federal Government has taken over 


rolls, the State contributed only $77 for, 


$41,750; Bergenield, N. J., $58,500; Doylestown, Pa., $67,650; Sellersville, Pa., | 


$50,700; | 


solve the problem. But some of them 
—_— deceived and misled by false prop- 
aganda regarding the amount of funds 
|that would be produced by certain laws 
that were passed for relief purposes.” 

| Governor Laffoon issued and sold $250,- 
000 of State warrants, on the basis of 
revenue laws passed at the special session, 
and the proceeds supplied the State's ap- 
portionment of relief funds for October. 
The fund, however, now is practically ex- 
hausted. The Governor said he has been 
unable to sell additional bonds. 

Governor Laffoon expressed a desire to 
turn the warrants over to the Federal Re- 
lief Administration, and stated that Ken- 
tucky’s resources for relief purposes will 


be exhausted within the next 10 days and | 


no further State funds will be available. 
He therefore requested the Federal Gov- 
}ernment to assume control 

Mr. Hopkins sent the following telegram 
to Governor Laffoon: 

“Your telegram announcing Kentucky's 
unwillingness to care for its own destitute 
| received The Federal Relief Administra- 
| tion is unwilling to allow the unemployed 
to suffer because of neglect on the part of 
State authorities. 

“This is to advise you that,-wnder the 
powers of the Fedéral Emergency Relief 
; Act of 1933, the Administrator has as- 

Sumed control of the administration of 
relief in Kentucky effective Nov. 8, and 
has appointed the appropriate agents to 
administer relief in Kentucky.” 





Cartel for Cigarettes 
Proposed in Germany 


Establishment of a cartel to control the 
production and sale of cigarettes in 
Germany is reported to have been dis- 
cussed at recent meetings of Germon 
| manufacturers. Advices from Consul 
Lloyd D. Yates at Hamburg, made public 
by the Tobacco Division, Department of 
Commerce, state that the purpose of the 
cartel is to consolidate the interests of the 
tobacco manufacturing industry, to elim- 
inate unfair methods of competition, and 


Federal Program 


To Help Jobless 
Entirely Revised 


Civic Works Projects to Be 
Used as Basis for Hiring 
Of 4 Million Men Now 
On Relief Rolls 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nanced in whole or part by Federal emer- 
gency relief funds 

“Approximately 2,000,000 adult members 
of these families are earning relief in the 
form of wages for part-time employment 
in made-work projects. The total amount 
earned by the members of any one family 
is less than $20 a month in most of the 
localities. 

“By this one stroke at least two-thirds 
of the families in the country now receiv- 
ing relief will be placed on a self-sustain- 
ing basis.” 

To the meeting on Nov. 15—which will 
plan the working of the new plan, the 
distribution of money, the approval of 
projects, and the hiring of workers—Mr. 
Hopkins on Nov. 9 invited approximately 
350 governors, State relief directors, may- 
ors, executives of municipal leagues, and 
public works officials. 

Two points have already been settled. 
Wages to be paid will be on a scale pre- 
vailing for such work in the region, and 
hours will be about 30 a week 

Mr. Hopkins pointed out that one of the 
prime considerations in setting up the or- 
ganization is to eliminate the necessity of 
coming to Washingon for project approval, 
Local civil works administrations, it is con- 
templated, will be given authority to ap- 
prove or reject those involving expendi- 
tures up to a certain amount. 

Approval for undertakings calling for 
higher amounts will be in the hands of 
the State civil works administrations. The 
limiting amounts have not yet been set. 

Mr. Hopkins said he will provide the 
State and local administrations with gcn- 
erai rules and regulations under which 
they may apply their discretionary powers, 

Relief Achievements 

The President has before him a report 
showing what already has been accom- 
‘plished since last Spring in taking persons 
off relief rolls. In April there were 4,500,- 
000 families on relief. That total, the 
President's report shows, has been cut 
down week after week until it is now down 
to 3,000,000 

In other words, reemployment has taken 
1,500,000 off public or private charities 
since April. In the month of September 
alone, according to the President's report, 
250,000 families, estimated to mean 1,000,- 
000 persons, were able to leave the relief 
lines. 

The new made-work relief plan is in- 
tended to last through the Winter and 
until there is hope for a normal Spring 
pick-up in business. The President feels 
that the program should go through Feb- 
ruary and then be cut down somewhat. 
To carry the work this long, additional 
appropriations from Congress will be asked, 

Use of Wheat for Fodder 

While Federal relief embarked on its 
new venture, the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration and Surplus Relicf 
Corporation continued with their regular 
grants, food distribution, drought relief, 
and transient relief. 

To save the livestock needed to produce 
food for farm families on relief rolls in 
{the hard-hit drought areas, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration is pre- 
pared to make approximately 5,500,000 
bushels of wheat available for feed. 

The Surplus Relief Corporation an- 
nounced on Nov. 4 shipment of 23,441,423 
pounds of pork to relief agencies in 48 
States for distribution to the unemployed. 
These distributions are in addition to reg- 
ular relief allotments. 

Expanding this program of commodity 
purchases, the Corporation on Nov. 6 an- 
nounced that it had received bids on 
canned beef and were calling for bids on 
5,000,000 pounds of beans. 

Four States were given special grants 
grants during the past week for transient 
relief. They are: New York, $75,000; New 
Mexico, $20,000; Indiana, $20,000; and Mis- 
souri, $200,000. 

The following regular grants were made: 
Missorui, $798,686; Montana, $950,000; 
Georgia, $603,497; West Virginia, $350,000; 
North Dakota, $360,000; Arkansas, $274,650; 
Washington, $750,000; Oregon, $950,000; 
Colorado, $1,000,000; Kentucky, $66,825; 
Ohio, $1,331,486; Colorado, $127,130; Mary- 
land, $805,102; Kansas, $300,000; New Mex- 
ice, $150,000; Michigan, $1,143,413; Arizona, 
$500,000; Illinois, $2,293,070. 





Pottery From Japan 

United States purchases of the pottery 
products of Japan's chief producing dis- 
trict of, Nagoya in the first half of 1933 
were 50 per cent greater in value than in 
the corresponding period of last year, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul J. B. 
Chapman, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 
to provide a possible means for the co- 
operative purchase of raw _ materials. 
Neither the industry as a whole nor the 
Government has yet indicated acceptance 
of the plan. 
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CONT ROL 


Only 9 Have Laws| 


For Regulation 
Of Spirits 


HE OPEN “SEASON for liquor-con- 

trol laws is at hand. 

With repeal on Dec. 5 of the 18th 
Amendment accepted as a certainty, 
the States now face the problem of 
what to do about it. Only nine have 
adopted laws to regulate production 
and sale. 

Nine different States have adopted 
nine kinds of liquor laws. Already 
rumblings of discontent are discernible 
in some of these States. 

And the Federal Government has 
barely made a start in caring for its 
share of the enforcement job. Sev- 
eral Government offices have been ac- 
cumulating data, now on the Presi- 
dent’s desk. First steps are being 
taken by a Congress committee to pre- 
pare a legislative program. 

Must Start All Over 

The whole system of Federal and 
local governments now must under- 
take the herculean task of starting all 
over again with liquor control. It 
faces brand new problems that have 
- arisen during the 14-year period of 
prohibition. It faces the complicating 
issues of the developing machine age. 

This idea of recognizing that the 
liquor appetite resists stifling by pro- 
hibitory laws thus brings up political, 
economic and social problems the solu- 
tion of which will require essays into 
entirely new fields of regulation. 

From the Federal standpoint, at- 
tention will be centered mainly on the 
revenue side of the picture, with the 
Government also committed to the 
duty of helping dry States to keep dry. 

Marketing Agreements 

A new angle arises with the market- 
ing agreements now being threshed 
out by the Department of Agriculture 
and its allied Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. These agree- 
ments are to cover the purchasing of 
grain by liquor producers and possible 
control over distribution. 

Primarily, the buyer of liquor will 


find that State laws affect him most. | 


Here is a disturbing situation, with 


repeal apparently less than a month | 


away. 
It is a situation that finds 
States ready with experimental con- 
trol plans, four more about ready since 
their legislatures are debating con- 
trol plans, and a dozen or more likely 
to act within a month or two after 
the 18th Amendment actually has been 
erased from the Constitution. 
Conflict of Opinion 
Complicating the picture is the fact 
that there is a division of opinion 
within each State on the question of 
controlling the liquor traffic. Different 
sections of a State often have vio- 


lently opposed ideas on the subject. | 


In an effort to’ take care of that, 
local option is entering into most of 
the control plans, so that communities 


can take liquor or leave it, according | 


to local sentiment. 
But assuming that each State works 


out a solution suitable to itself, then | 
there arises the problem of making) 


the whole national system click. Here 
is a question that is just coming into 
prominence. 

Effect of Tax Compilation 

An illustration will show how annoy- 
ing this phase can be. Suppose New 
York, for example, would collect a $1 
a gallon tax on whisky produced in- 
side its borders. Then suppose that | 
New Jersey would get just 25 cents 
a gallon from its producers. 

Producers would be tempted into 
New Jersey, where the tax was lower, 
and New York production would fall 
off, with a corresponding loss in reve- 
nues. And New Yorkers likely would 
get much of their supply of spirits 
from Jersey. 

So several movements have been 
started among groups of neighboring 
States to work out a semblance of uni- 
formity in their taxes and _ their 
methods of control. 

Two Plans for Control 

Basically there are two methods of 
controlling the sale of liquor. First is 
the license system, which held sway 
in pre-prohibition days. It was tainted 
by political intrigues; and the desire 
for private profit inspired many 
novel methods of influencing con- 
sumption. 

The second system is that of State 
monopoly or management. It is a new 
trend in liquor enforcement, and sev- 
eral States plan to give it a trial. 
Here the profit element is subordi- 
nated, especially if the State confines 
sales to State-owned and operated es- 
tablishments. 

Blending of the license and monop- 
oly systems also is being attempted, as 
in Delaware. 

Canadian Method for Montana 

Sometimes, under the management 
System, buyers are required to have 
permits. Montana will give this idea 
a workout, having borrowed it from 
Canada. 

The permit plan has its followers, 
who say that it simplifies the job of 
controlling those who abuse the liquor 
privilege, and that it is not hard to de- 
tect those who buy more than they 
need and then bootleg it. They add 
that it is an orderly method of sale. 

Then the opponents come back with 
the claim that it encourages permit 
holders to buy all the law allows, and 
if that is not enough, to get it from 
bootleggers. 

Machinery Yet to Be Set Up 

Most of the work of putting the 


country under liquor control is yet to, 


be done. Past experience is being re- 


viewed. Experience of other countries | 


is being studied. States which have 
not yet acted are looking over the laws 
already adopted by their neighbors. 
Most successful foreign country in 
licensing liquor is England, where 
the system is in rather good repute, 
quite in contrast to the pre-prohibi- 
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tion experience in the United States. 

Qf course, the high respect for law 
and the integrity of enforcement 
officials has helped along the license 
plan, conditions which were not so 
conspicuous in the American opera- 
tion. | 
England has tightened its licensing 
recent years and consumption of| 
beverages has dipped | 
noticeably. Also, beer drinking has 
declined ‘and fewer drunkards are 
{running afoul of the law. 

Control in Scandinavia 
Norway, Sweden and Finland have | 
{discarded the license system, sup- 
{planting it with state management, 
wherein the government has created 
a monopoly. A plan of this sort also 
prevails in Russia, and the Canadian 
provinces have adopted it. 

Private limited dividend corpora- 
tions handle the traffic in Norway | 
and Sweden, with king-appointed | 
| boards keeping a hand in affairs. 

Finland, on the other hand, has 
placed control in the Alcohol Com- 
pany, owned and operated by the 
State. Licensing of shops is gauged 
by local attitude. Individual pur- 
panes are limited as to quantity, but 


in 
high-power 


| Profits of the monopoly are taken by 


low sale at government stores only,,7'2 cents a gallon, plus 6 per cent 
whereas others permit light beverages, sales tax, on domestic still wine. 
in beer parlors, clubs, and similar pysiness. However, the law allots 
places. only $25,000 to set up stores all over 
Local option is an inherent feature the State, and there is to be one in 
in Canadian provincial liquor systems, each county which wishes to allow 
except for British Columbia. To sat- liquor sales. That is $500 to a store, 
isfy alcoholic appetites in local dry in case all the counties decide to per- 
areas, liquor is available by mail or mit liquor sales. | 
express. The State Liquor Control Board 
British Columbia has a local option has full authority and buyers must} 
idea but it is concerned only with take out permits. No drinking is al- 
beer parlors. Other tham.that, the lowed on the premises. Few restric- 
provincial liquor set-up pfevails. tions are placed on beer, however. 
The provincial treasuries take all Some talk has been heard of revis- 
the profits from liquor sales at gov- ing the law next year. 
ernment stores. Nevada has gone to the other ex- 
treme and its law of March 27, 1933, 
will let counties and cities regulate 
themselves, with county officials mak- 
ing up the control boards. So far, 
few boards have been created. 


beer under 2.25 per cent is sold with- 
out any restrictions. 

Finland takes the profits from al- 
cohol beverage sales, while Norway 
and Sweden capture excess profits. 

Russia's state monopoly encourages 
temperance and it has sole rights to 
handle liquor output. It is trying to 
jlimit sales to government stores. 


the government. 

Local officials in Holland issue li- 
censes, which are allotted according 
to population, All the business is 
run privately and profits are not 
subject to state restriction. 

System in Canada 

All of Canada’s provinces have liq- 
uor control boards which operate on 
the monopoly plan.. Manufacture is! 
in private hands, although the con- 
trol boards supervise production. 

Distilled spirits are sold through 
government stores, by hotels, the bot- 
tle, and sometimes by the carton or 
case. 

In general, beer and wine are avail- 
able and little effort is made to limit 
the quantity the individual buyer may 
procure, although some provinces al~ 


Plans in This Country 


Here in the United States the evo- 
lution of liquor control systems is in 
its early stages, with nine States pre- 
pared for repeal with systematic 
laws. 

Patterned on the Canadian monop- 
oly idea, Montana has a law which 
sets up publi¢ operation of the liquor 

Excise taxes amount to less than 
$6 on domestic spirits, 26 cents a 

gallon on domestic beer, $1.85 a gal- 
lon on domestic sparkling wine, and 


New York Control Plan 


New York has an elaborate beer- 
control plan, directed by State and lo- 
cal boards, with local option per- 
mitted. Present taxes are $1 a gallon 
on liquor, 10 cents on still wines, 40 
cents on sparkling wines. 

New York's board announced rules 
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Nov. 10 which prohibit drinking of 
spirits at bars and permit limited 
licensing of retail stores for package 
sales. Liquor may be served by 
restaurants, clubs and hotels. Liquor 
sales must be made for cash, retail 
credit transactions being forbidden. 
The plan may serve as a model for 


'many other States. 


California Bars Saloons 

California has outlawed the saloon, 
as well as local option. If wine or 
beer is sold on the premises, liquor is 
not allowed. Package 
are permitted from retail stores 
Wine and beer may be served at pub- 
lic eating places. The State Board 
of Equalization directs the traffic. 

Delaware has a mixed system, with 
both State and private sales. 
Commissioner Pierre S. duPont says 
sales will be made privately at first 
Later the State may buy and sell 
liquor. Its law 
barrel on beer, 40 cents a gallon on 
wine, 75 cents a gallon on spirits un- 
der 25 per cent alcohol, $1 a gallon 
on spirits above 25 per cent. 

Drinking at bars will be illegal in 
Delaware and * ee is | to be dis- 


COAST GUARD GIRDS FOR RUM- RUNNING WAR 


THE UNITED ST STATES Coast Guard) 

| is- to. spend twenty-five million} 
dollars on a program of construct-| 
ing ships and airplanes and air sta-| 
tions and radio plants to bring it up 
to a strength and efficiency of equip- 
ment it never before has Known. 

All activities of the Coast Guard—| 
prevention of smuggling, relief of ves- | 
sels in distress at sea, guardianship | 
over the fishing fleet and its person- 
nel when gathered at the fishing 
banks, and patrol of the ice field in 
the Atlantic—will benefit from this| 
expansion. The chief objective, how- | 
ever, will be to prevent illicit entry} 
of liquors and wines from abroad | 
when the repeal of prohibition will! 
transform the rum-running problem} 
to a matter of compclling the traf- | 
fic in imported alcoholic beverages to} 
pay a revenue to the United States | 
in the form of customs duties. | 

Distroyers Discarded | 

The Coast Guard fleet was rein-| 
forced, after the World War, with a| 
number of naval destroyers, unsuited | 
for Coast Guard activities and ex-| 
pensive to operate, supposedly as a} 
measure of economy in putting naval! 
vessels to use when scrapping would | 
have been the wisest policy. 

Efforts of the Coast Guard to ob- 
tain appropriations for rehabilitating 
its equipment met with scant sup-' 
port for a time. Circumstances sub- 
sequently brought a reversal of this 
attitude. 

A hurricane recently swept up the| 
Atlantic coast, hitting all the coast} 
cities as far as Boston, and causing 
great damage to shipping at sea off 
|coast. The Coast Guard was instru- 
mental in rescuing many lives and} 
property of great value endangered | 
by the the terrific storm. 

Checking Liquor Smuggling 

A supposition that the repeal of 
prohibition would bring about a light- 
ening of the Coast Guard job of sup- 
pressing rum-running was abandoned 
when the problems of control of the 
liquor traffic as a revenue-producing 
activity and for the prevention of the 
invasion of the rights of dry States 
came up for consideration Many 
millions of dollars in customs duties 
On imported alcoholic beverages 
| was estimated, were imperiled by th 
' possibilities of smuggling, 


¢ 
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Will Spend 25 Millions for ‘Ships and Planes; 
Plans to Combat Tariff Evasions 





| 











Nine 165-foot diesel-driven patrol boats, to be built for the Coast Guard, of the type shown at upper 
right, will replace the same number of destroyers inherited by the Coast Guard from the Navy; the new 
patrol boats will operate with half the complement and at half the cost of fuel, and are better adapted 
for the required service. Scout ariplanes—9 amphibians to be carried on new Coast Guard cruisers and 
22 seaplanes of the type shown at lower right—are to be constructed with radio equipment and fitted 
with stretchers for hospital service. At the left is shown an activity of the Coast Guard in the capture 
of speedy rum-runners carrying contraband liquors. 


termined efforts to produce profits. 
It is pointed out that the rum-run- 
ning technique has been developed, 
both in efficiency of vessels and 
equipment. Vessels of great speed, 
armed to resist seizure if necessary, 
and using smoke screen to effect 
get-away, it is pointed out, are now 
common in the illicit liquor trade 
The President is understood to have 
taken an interest in the situation and 


operating on all coasts at this time 
Of these, 44 are known to be operat- 
ing on the Atlantic coast, 14 on the 
Pacific coast, 6 in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the others in port loading or pre- 
pecing for the post-prohibition in- 
vasion. 

The conviction has taken root in 
Government circles that the _ illicit 
liquor traffic represents a tremendous 
investment that is unwilling to take 
a loss and is ready to make most de- 


The new aspect of the liquor-smug- 
gling situation is reflected in infor- 
mation collected by the Coast Guard 
on the expansion of shipping activi- 
ties bringing in liquor from abroad 
so soon as the repeal of prohibition 
made the liquor traffic legal in the 
Ynited States. Whereas 30 ships wa 
usually considered a large number 
be engaged in rum running at any ont 
time, it was found that 173 smuggling 
craft altogether were known to be 


a 


vc 


;Guard for 


to have formed the opinion that the, 


, STEN of the Coast Guard needed 
Administration support to a high de- 
gree and the improvement of its 
equipment to perform its duties. At 


| any rate, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, which had previously found it 


inexpedient to authorize the advance 
of any considerable sum, reconsidered 
its position and determined to place 
$25,000,000 to the credit of the Coast 
financing an _ extensive 
building program. 

Thirty-two vessels are to be added 
to the fleet. Thirty-one airplanes are 
to be acquired. Five new air bases are 
to be established, each with radio fa- 
cilities. Twenty-two vessels are to be 
retired; nine of them Coast Guard 
cutters that have seen service from 
24 to 43 years, and nine of them naval 
destroyers which have been assigned 
to the Coast Guard, and four old 
tugs. 

Nine Armed Cruisers 

Of the ships to be built, nine are 
to be cruisers of a new type, carrying 
two 6-inch turret guns besides other 
armament and provided with a 
hangar aboard for housing an air- 
plane to be used for scouting in 1o- 
cating rum runners or derelicts. These 
cruisers are to be 328 feet long and 
of 2,000 tons displacement, with a 
draft of 121, feet to permit them to 
negotiate shoal waters in rescue or 
anti-smuggling operations. 

Each is to cost about $1,500,000, or 
$13,500,000 for all. Bids are to be 
opened Nov. 28. 

Construction of nine subcruisers of 
1,000 tons, 165 feet long, capable of 
16 knots speed, is also authorized 
These are to cost not more than $550,- 
000 each. 

Nine patrol boats, 337 tons, 16 knots 
speed, 165 feet long, are also to be 
built under contracts just awarded at 
a price approximating $240,000 each 
These patrol boats, diesel driven 
which will carry a complement of 45 
officers and men, will displace as many 
destroyers, which require twice as 
many men to man them. 

Airplanes for Scouting 

The sum of $1,895,000 has been al- 
lotted for 31 new airplanes. These 
are to be used for scouting work, in 
law-enforcement work, in saving life 
sea, in hunting for derelic and 
to be the “eyes” of the cruising ves- 
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OF LIQUOR “SALES: THE STATES’ NEW JOB 


‘Many Plans Being 
Considered by 
Legislators 


couraged where sales are allowed. 
Package sales of liquors are to be peve 
mitted at groceries, hotels, restau- 
rants and clubs, with only one bottle 
to a customer. 

In New Mexico there is a law which 
created a board of liquor control. 
Buyers must have permits, and excess 
profits from sales go to the State for 
school support. Drinking in public 
is forbidden except at meals. Coun- 
ties or cities of more than 10,000 pop- 
ulation can vote to allow liquor traf- 
fic. Of the counties, 22 have voted 
wet, 1 dry, and 8 have not acted. 

Arizona and Colorado 

Neighboring Arizona vests its con- 
trol of alcoholic beverages in the 
State Tax Commission, which can li- 
cense groceries. drug stores and other 
stores for package sales, not to be 
drunk on the premises. Eating places 
may serve liquor with meals. Thus 
no opening is left for revival of the 
saloon 

To the north, Colorado allows wine 
and beer-drinking in restaurants, 
clubs, and trains. Spirits may be 
sold for off-sale consumption. Tre 
act seeks to stop drunkenness and 
provides right of action against per- 
sons selling liquor to those who im- 
bibe too freely. 

With a bit of interest in the revenue 
side of the question, Colorado has 
provided taxes of 3 cents a gallon on 
beer, 3 cents a pint on wine, 10 cents 
a pint on spirits. 

Kansas and Missouri 

Veering eastward, Kansas is found 
in the dry column, but the House Ju- 
diciary Committee has just recom- 
mended that the State take a vote 
on repeal of its 52-year-old prohibi- 
tion law, a pioneer in the anti-liquor 
movement. 

In Missouri the Legislature is mull- 
ing over the control problem. One 
/plan would prohibit drinking on the 
| premises where liquor is sold, except 
hotels, clubs, and restaurants. State- 
operated stores for package sales 
have been proposed, with a liquor 
control board having wide powers over 
license and sale, and discouraging con- 
sumption. Local option sentiment is 
noted. Manufacturing profits would 
be limited to 10 per cent net, the rest 
going to the State. 


Iowa Considers Monopoly 
Iowa’s Assembly is busy with the 
liquor problem. The session con- 
vened Nov. 7. The State Liquor 
Commission has advised State igo- 
nopoly after repeal, with State-owned 
or controlled liquor stores. 

This commission recommends crea- 
tion of a State-controlled holding 
corporation to regulate private im- 
port and manufacture, with State 
stores distributing privately-owned 
liquor supplies. Private capital en- 
gaged in the business would be al- 
{lowed 6 per cent on its investment, 
other profits going to the State. 

All consumers in Iowa would be re- 
quired to take out licenses, although 
| restrictions on beer and light wines 
might not be heavy. Off-premise 
consumption is advocated and out- 
'lawing of the saloon is favored. Lo- 
cal option sentiment is noted. 

Situation in New England 

In New England, two States already 
have control systems. Connecticut’s 
control commission of three has li- 
censing powers. It permits beer drink- 
ing at “taverns,” provided they are not 
screened. Package sales of spirits at 
stores are to be permitted, with size of 
bottles to be not less than 24 ounces 
or one quart. State-wide sale will be 
| allowed unless towns or cities vote for 
local option. 

Rhode Island passed its control law 
last April, creatine an Alcoholic Bever- 
age Commission of five members. The 
Commission has control over imports 
and exports of liquors. Package sales 
are to prevail, but “tavern-keepers” 
or “victualers” may serve liquor at 
tables where food is served. 

Chain stores, except drug, will not 
be allowed to sell liquor. Off-premise 
consumption is to prevail. 

At all general elections in Connecti- 
cut, local ballots are to carry referenda 
at which voters may express their 
will on the prohibition question. 

Excess wholesale profits are to go to 
the State. Persons who sell liquor to 
drunkards who injure person or prop- 
erty of another are jointly or sepa- 
rately liable for damage. 

Massachusetts’ Legislature is in spe- 
cial session, getting ready for repeal. 
Governor Ely advocates “modified 
saloons” as the only alternative to the 
“speakeasy.” Opposition to his plan 
has been voiced, especially by some 
women’s clubs 


sels and the patrcl boats. Each plane 
will be fitted with the most approved 
radio installation and will carry 
stretchers for use in airplane hospi- 
tal service when the planes are called 
upon to serve as marine ambulances. 

The planes ar2 to be capable of 
traveling 500 or miles on one fueling. 
Her radio equipment will keep the 
plane in constant communication with 
the ship. At a height of 3,000 feet 
in the course of a day’s flight, the air- 
plane will cover a visible area of 3,000 
miles. 

Five New Air pases 

Air bases, at a cost of $290,000 eaci, 
are to be established on shore at five 
places—St. Petersburg, Fla.; Biloxt, 
Miss.; Galveston, Tex.; Salem. Mass.; 
and Port Angeles, Wash. Each base 
will consist of a hangar, runways, a 
barracks building with accommoda- 
tions for a base crew of about 30 en- 
listed men, a radio building and a 
machine shop. About four airplanes 
will be assigned to each base. 
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E PRESS 


AS CLAUSE OF PROPOSED NEWSPAPER CODE 


Constitutional Guarantees to Be Restated 


as 


Assurance of NRA Policy Not to 
Exercise Licensing Power 


When the code for the newspaper indus- 
try finally reaches President Rooseve!t 
for approval, it may include a clause re- 
stating the Constitutional guarantee that 
there shall be no abridgement of the 
freedom of the press 

Gen. Hugh Johnson, Administrator of 
the Recovery Act has said, however, that 
he opposed as unnecessary any qualify- 
ing phrases for a single industry The 
insistence of the newspaper publishers 
for written assurance that the industry 
would not be licensed would be the rea- 
son for some statement of policy in the 
code. 

Thus would end what has become one 
major difference of opinion between the 
National Recovery Administration and an 
important industry, The resulted 
in a flare-up of opposition that drew the 
attention of President Roosevelt, of Gen- 
eral Johnson and of other Government 
officials 

Power to License Industry 

The trouble all grew from one section 
of the National Recovery Act, which pro- 
vides that the President may put an in- 
dustry under Federal license if he finds 
“destructive wage or price cutting or other 
activities contrary to the policy of the 
Nationa] Industrial Recovery Act.’ 

The newspaper industry construed that 
section as a threat to the Constitutional 
guarantee that no Act of Congress can 
abridge the press freedom. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
asked for an insertion in its code of a 
section setting out that the press does 
not waive any of its Constitutional rights. 

This section the Recavery Administra- 
tion considered extraneous and involving 


issue 





a grant of privilege to 
given to other industries 

But so widespread was the outbreak of 
opposition against the ariginal stand of 
NRA that the White House let is be 
known that it suspected some publishers 
of seeing things under the bed. 

Then Donald R. Richberg, General 
Counsel of the NRA, gave his interpre- 
tation of the licensing section of the Re- 
covery Act. He said: 

“Those who argue 
might be licensed under 
simply creating a hobgoblin 
screaming at it, which is not a 
occupation for matu¥e persons. 

“Section. 4(b) of the NRA does give the 
President power to license business en- 
terprises in certain trades or industries 
under special condition after public no- 
tice and hearing. This section was in- 
corporated in the law because many rep- 
resentative business organizations insisted 
that there must be such a power avail- 
able, even though it were never used, 
in order to prevent cheaters and chisel- 
ers from destroying cooperative business 
agreements. 

“The proponents of the law were not 
enthusiastic, but dubious of the value of 
the provision, and Congress expressly 
limited it to one year. 

“There has been no _ disposition 


newspapers not 


that newspapers 
the NRA are 
and then 
sensible 


evi- 


denced to use this licensing provision, and ; 


the National Recovery Administration 
has consistently opposed every suggestion 
that it might be used. The idea that any 
effort would be made to apply this pro- 
vision to newspapers and to license their 
publication, is preposterous. 

“In addition to all other 


reasons, the 


Constitutional guarantee of the freedom 
of the press can not be violated by any 
form of licensing; and no one would ad- 
vise the President to embark on a pro- 
gram of such doubtful validity.” 

Then, General Johnson, in Chicago, 
Nov. 6, told an audience that had heard 
much of the possibility of newspaper cen- 
sorship under the Recovery Act: 

“In my official opinion there is no au- 
thority in NRA to license a newspaper, 
I think that the licensing section of the 
Statute must be read with the free-press 
clauses of the Constitution. 
gether, they clearly preclude the idea of 
any intent of Congress to create any 
right in NRA to license the press. 

“Until that statement is overturned by 
the courts that administrative interpre- 
tation is the law. Since we shall not li- 
cense, the question can not get to the 
courts. Licensing has not been done. It 
will not be done because it can not be 
done.” 

Viewpoint of Publishers 

Replying to these observations of offi- 
cials, E. H. Harris, secretary of the Ameri- 


can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
said, Nov. 8 
“General Johnson may have been en- 


ti.ely sincere in his interpretation of the 


Act at the time he made his Chicago 
speech; but, if the records of the NRA 
are examined, they will show that the 
Administrator has reversed himself a 


number of times on the interpretation of 
the law 

“Furthermore, General Johnson does 
not have the power to make final inter- 
pretations of the National Recovery Act, 
and therefore, it would seem that the only 
fair and just way to settle such an im- 
portant question would be to have as a 
provision in the newspaper code a clause 
which sets out clearly and plainly that 
the right to print the truth will be sac- 
redly preserved.” 

Several Senators and Representatives 
have expressed themselves publicly on this 


I think, to- | 


. Huited ; States 





NEW SENATOR 














Joseph C. O'Mahoney 


The appointment of Joseph C. O'Ma- 
honey of Cheyenne, Wyo., now First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, as United States 
Senator from Wyoming to succeed the late 
John B. Kendrick, was announced Nov. 8 
by Governor Miller of that State. Mr 
O'Mahoney once served as secretary to 
Senator Kendrick 

Mr. O'Mahoney, a native of Massachu- 
setts, Was a newspaper reporter in New 
York City and later city editor of a Chey- 
enne daily. Then he studied and practiced 
law and entered politics. He is 49 years 
old 


whole question since it was raised. Both 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and Sen- 
ator Lewis (Dem.), of Ilinais, said that 
nothing would be done in any way to im- 
pair the right of a newspaper to publish 
its opinions freely—that censorship would 
not be permitted by Congress. 
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PENALTIES FOR MISUSE 


OF EMBLEMS OF NRA 


Goods Produced Under Approved Codes Can Be Labeled 
With Insignia; Display as Trade Mark Forbidden 


EGULATIONS governing use of the NRA emblem and insignia were issued Nov. 

9 by the National Recovery Administration 
The rules do not prevent the labeling of articles made under codes, but they 
do prevent the use of emblems and insignia containing the letters “NRA” or the 


“Blue Eagle” phrase as a trade mark or trade name 


A Government patent was 


issued some time ago safeguarding the Blue Eagle insignia against exploitation. 


The full text of the regulations fol- 
lows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by Executive Orders issued by the 
President, dated June 16, 1933, 1933, July 
15, 1933, and Oct. 14, 1933, and supple- 
menting the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by me under date of Oct. 17, 
1933, I hereby prescribe the following 
rules and regulations which I deem nec- 
essary to supplement, amplify or carry 
out the rules and regulations prescribed 
in the last mentioned Executive Order: 

A.—No one shall use any emblem or 
insignia of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration or any part of any such 
emblem or insignia or the letters “NRA” 
or the letters “NIRA” or the phrase 
“Blue Eagle” as a trade-mark or trade- 
name or part of a trade-mark or trade- 
name; but this rule and regulation shall 
not be so construed as to prevent the 
labeling of any article in any manner 


Borax as Preventive 


For Decay of Fruits 


has | 


Borax washing of citrus frujts 


authorized by any Code of Fair Com- 
petition approved by the President un- 
der Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933. 

B.—No one shall use any emblem or 
insignia of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration upon merchandise or the 
containers thereof where such emblem 
or insignia so nearly resembles a reg- 
istered or known trade-mark owned and 
in use by another and appropriated to 
merchandise of the same descriptive 
properties as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public or to deceive purchasers. 

Any person who violates either of the 
foregoing rules and regulations may be 
punished, as provided in Seetion 10(a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 


by a fine not to exceed five hundred 
dollars ($500) or imprisonment not to 
exceed six months, or both. (Signed) 


Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator. 


Much of the fruit which had been blown 
from the trees was scarred, opening the 
way for rapid decay. Washing with borax 
solution was tried to prevent loss from 
decay. 

Mr. Winston found that the best results 


proved to be an effective means of lessen- | are obtained when the borax water is kept 


ing decay. 


J. W. Winston, senior horticulturist, Di- 
vision of Fruit and Vegetable Crop Dis- 


eases, Department of Agriculture, reports 
that this method of cleansing fruit was 
tried out on a large scale in Florida to 


|salvage fruit in hurricane areas 


lat about 110 degrees and the fruit is 
warmed to a slightly higher temperature 
before being treated. 

A careful check showed that the washed 
fruit had from three to five times less 
decay than the fruit not treated before 
refrigeration. 


Expediting Disposal 
Of “Dead” Letters 





Saving Expected From Change 
In Handling of Mail 


“Dead” letters will be handled in livelier 
fashion by the Post Office Department 
after Dec. 1 

“Dead” letters containing valuable en- 
closures which cannot be returned to the 
sender are held one year awaiting a claim- 
ant. During the last year checks, drafts, 
and money orders in letters handled by the 
Dead Letter Division had a face value of 
more than $1,500,000. 

The type of first class mail designated 
as “dead” because it is unclaimed or un- 
mailable under postal regulations either 
will be on the way back to the sender or 
destroyed within 48 hours after reaching 
a “dead letter” branch. Under the present 
system there are but four of these branches 
and the average time consumed to dis- 
pose of a "dead letter” has been seven 
days 

Effective Dec. 1, this mail will be dis- 
posed of at the 966 first class post offices 
throughout the country, while offices of 
lower classes will forward “dead” letters 
to one of 56 central accounting offices. 





Labor Code for Airplane 
Pilots Not Yet Adjusted 


The National Labor Board is having 
difficulty in deciding the issues involved 
in the dispute between airplane pilot and 
their employers, and has rejected the 
findings of a committee designated by 
the Board to examine the matter. 

The committee, according to the report, 
was unable to agree on most of the points 
in dispute, which involve hours of work 
and method of making wage payments, 

The Board has referred the case to its 
fact-finding committee, with instructions 
to present data on which the Board may 
make its own findings. 
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American Tobacco Company. 





ALways the finest tobaccos 
ALWAys the > finest workmanship 
Atways Luchies please! 
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In fine warehouses like theseopen to soft 
Southern breezes—a huge reserve of choice 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos is aging and 


mellowing. 27 different kinds of tobacco, ‘‘the 


Airplane view of dansricen 





TOBACCOS? 








are being aged by the makers of Lucky Strike 


Tebacco Company warehouses at Reidsville, N.C. 


One Hundred Million Dollars worth of 


fine Turkish and Domestic tobaecos 





ARs 


Cream of the Crop’’—for nothing but the best 
is used to make Luckies so round, so firm, so 
fully packed free from annoying loose ends. 


That’s why Luckies are always so mild,so smooth. 
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First Contract SPOKESM AN FOR AMERICA IN INTE ERNATIONAL AFF \FFAIRS ; Additional Sums 
For Power From Are Allotted for 


Musele Shoals Nonfederal Work 


Tennessee Valley Authority @ ; . + ge : oe 4 Another 400 Million Dollars 
In Agreement to Supply ¥ , eF me — —— teen Is Set Aside for the New 
Ag N i 4 : : E | 
. ¢ : pes . : aus ‘2.8 T ’ Daca avers 
Current at Low Rate to| @ “ YF Po : gant’ , Ge (Civic Works Program to 
City of Tupelo, Miss. e q : Bc, a : ee m" Help Jobless 
The first contract with a municipality bi : 3 . : E More than 600 non-Federal allotments, 
for electric power from the Muscle Shoals 7 ; : ‘a : —e totaling $445,522,826 had been made by the 
plant has been made by the Tennessee | aig : : : 3 : | Public Works Administration up to Nov. 11. 
y nt ritv fh the Cit Tg “a A ; : 4 
Mi . Deratie ws ae oe ae vd ie ! ' ‘ es fs 3 ’ This sum, together with the $400,000,000 
Plauls ¢ the contract were lade ; coe ae 
public, Nov. 7, by David E. Lilienthal, ! : ; : 3 : ‘ s : Sus which has been set aside for the Civil 
one of the directors the Authority } ; a : in = ‘ ; ‘ : f | Works Administration, has decreased the 
Mr. Lilienthal also announced that the aa a cease ; oe sy °@ — |amount available for non-Federal pubile 
t rity » is ] o ¢ roxin ly J 3 2 se 7 x 
a em. ~  aeeeae ae oan “a Se ae | |works to the point where it appears prob- 
oO s S, an increase oO! o ithin 
the past 10 days, he said. Orders have} : ; able that many applications now pending 
been placed or proposals requested for : ’ ‘ “ae ; will hav: to be denied because of lack 
the purchase of equipment, supplies anc scree % | of funds 
materials totalling about $1,500,000, anc : 4 ee | | Notable recent developments, other than 
practically all of this sum will have been : Sa | this, pointed out by Administration offi- 
expended within the next 30 days, he said Pere : : cials, are the large increase in employ- 
3 ment on projects already commencéd; in 
The City of Tupelo, which owns the number of the final bond purchase 
electric distribution sy tem and b u : contracts and grant agreements sent to 
‘ .¢ a aaVUuls Vat is a As 
rent at wholesale from the M : — , ‘ F 7 ; local governmen agencies which have 
Power Co., is located :bout 75 miles % 7 i received allotments; and in the awards 
west of Muscle Shoals. It has a of construction contracts for the housing 
lation of 6,361, according to the’ 1930 : 3 Bs 4 : ” ° | Program to be carried out by the War 
census. 3 2 % Ss ‘ ail Department 











75 Miles of Transmission 


The Authority, Mr. Lilienthal said, will : ‘ > a on ta The Housing Program 
build or acquire a transmission line to F ; 3 ’ ' Pi. E 4 sus | The new Federal Housing Corporation 
carry power from Muscle Shoals to the : ‘ Pe ae q is intended to add to the effectiveness of 
city, the price being based on delivery ? cee j |the housing program under the PWA al- 
at the city gates - be | though final details of the set-up of the 

“At the present time,” said Mr. Lilien- Sk Sem : ¥ ; new unit have not been announced. 
thal, “the City of Tupelo purchases en- ‘ : i i : j , . saps | A PWA analysis of the recent allotment 
ergy from the Mississippi Power Co. at a ; : ; ae : S ult Mal Be lof $84,000,000 to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
flat rate of 1.7 cents per kilowatt hour : ' : : : ; : lroad reveals that it will result in the 
wien for the year 1932 cost the city = ‘ : 5 3 . . Be | employment of 18,000 persons. Expendi- 
= ee we : ' a Ki : ' ; Smee eo 8 4 : ltures of this allotment are to be spread 

Had this energy been purchased from : ee ” . 3 : . h + y ; sm | uniformly over the rest of this year and 
the Authority on the basis of the agreed we . e B.S: : 7 | 1934, with about $5,000,000 to be spent in 
wholesale power rate, that bill would have ii : fi : = * 1935 

















been $12,370, representing a saving to the : : Secretary Ickes h nnounced the ap 
municipality of $18,744, or 60.4 per cent.” : ; 4 a ee ee 
U “ ste y - I : 4 % ‘ ~ SRS 2 |}pointment of Frank C. Wright of New 
tility Service on Business Basis ee a a : a 3 ‘ x 3 | York as chief of the Transportation Loan 
The utility is to be run as a self-sup- te , is 3 ;. : ee E e :} e Division of the Administration, which will 
porting administrative agency on a busi- Pe at : : si ‘ ‘ : ’ ee iia mai! . | have supervision over loans to carriers 
ness basis, according to Mr. Lilienthal. = ; Se : : : a ' : More than 200 bond purchase contracts 
_ rates to be yong d by the city Nets és : % : ; ‘ R : j}and grant agreements have now been 
are those suggested by the Authority in a 4 aa x _ ke ’ sent out to the local government agencies 
ena gel They are 3 cents per kilowatt | ‘ 3 ; : 4 which have received allotments. 
nour for the first 50 kilowatt hours used ante Bf 
each month, 2 cents per kilowatt hour . 7 j < 2 : : Since N Tn ae ent has 
for the next 150, 1 cent for the next 200, | ‘ on Mince * cate , ; . : mannii od 6 tot : AW ne f $4 036.010 of 
3 i Net a a ; { tee ry * 2 7 : an ce é ¢ Al @ ar 0 
S for ¢ »xXces } - ; ‘ ee Waa ea ; . 
and 4 mill for all in excess of 400 Mini ; : id : ie ea Lad : ; : : contracts for housing construction. Of 
mum monthly bills will range from 75 i sa sien thane we : : . : ¢ pone os 
Gaui 06 G650. acceding to te ane af : . * < aoe ‘ : ' this amount, $1,019,662 has been awarded 
: . : _ : ; , ‘ : : Hamilton Field, Calif.; $328,660 for 
the meter - ; . : ror . ; iy 
“A householder in Tupelo using 50 kilo- | ’ ’ es ahs Fort Bragg. " Cc / $1,350,156 for Port Be 
whee . Ss . 7 | 3 t ee ning, Ga.; $491.343 for Fort Lewis, Wash.; 
watt hours per month at the present time | : nd $625.500 for West Point, N. Y 
Mavs $3.50," Mr. Lilienthal said. “After and $625,500 for t oi I ; 
Tupelo is operating under the terms of Secretary af War Derm announced Nov. 
ggg = : ; 8 that the War Department is pushing 
paration for the construction of 


this contract, he will pay $1.50, or 57.2 ’ : : 8 
bas pre} 
ee Se wis , : Bonneville Dam, to be built near Bonne- 


per cent less 

L ut, ‘ : : : ville, Oreg. At the same time he warned 

Partr oy ees = : : against speculation in land near the 
Ps ; eS viein F He also discour- 


t e pl ct 
ty 1 project 


, al 
Emergency Expense 
z “es i K P n EDWARD TAYLOR F if : HS i 
~ creas o > - x ; Sie aged job seekers from going to Fort Peck, 
Is Increasing Deficit ae ey Sent. ta soak joes Gk the Sues fem 


; s ¥ Res servoir When there is a necessity for 
: . Lawes : goer es * additional labor he said, the Department 
Mounting Costs Now Serving to | a ae ie oat ddseamemes ae ts te 
Offset Federal Savings ae ee ae Recent Awards Listed 

| : : igo e. : A total of 88 non-Federal allotments 
[Continued from Page 1.] 7 ed Paty are was announced during the week, providing 

With $1,651,993.191 a year ago, a reduc- ; , get sg: po for the expenditure of $24,771,353 
tion of $109,000,000 . . : v k Allotments of $4,600,000 to Milwaukee, 
Revenues aggregate $1,031,746,968 com- : : "7 nie * eae Wis., for a water plant; $2,550,000 to 
pared with $610,450,915 a year ago, a gain 4 s ‘ OS : 3 Reading, Pa., for a similar project; $1.- 
of $422,000,000. The deficit this year is e 3 sages on | 060,000 to Massachusetts and $5,114,500 
$510,268.653 compared with $1,041,5 5 | 3 " ¥ to West Virginia for road construction; 
a year ago, a decline of $532,000,000 or # ¥ Es ; and $1,054,000 to the War Depariment for 
mor. than 50 per cent | ; ' Boo 2 ¥ improvement of three Ohio harbors were 

Although total expenditures of all cat- ' Y a ‘: $ among the largest allocations 

egories are still more than $100,000,000 é eae : poe nase ss bs Sh ae 8 ; “ Other allotments were: To the Office of 
behind those of a year ago, the gap is , ee . ‘ ee ee ERIS hee ey PE e : ; a i ee : ‘ Indian Affairs, $688,000 for the San Carlos, 
slowly closing. At the present rate, an- a en Ariz., irrigation project; to Hamden, 
Conn., $700,000 for a hool; to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $550,000 for a library building; 


vew'rtvarawe” ™*"" "Cordell Hull: Secretary of State and Ranking Member of Cabinet |: 8 =e 


























The increase in expenditures has been 
due almost entirely to gains in the ex- how you might oppose 


a 


To walk as the writer did recently 


traordinary budget, that covering the ° ‘ cerne = —_ . yee 
Y e : d. He understood the situation of toward an active career as delegate to “Will the gentleman explain * * *?’ 
Outstanding Student of j 5 - y ; sides T ennesseean s erv ed! from this presence, so gravely courteous, 


econstructio Finance Corporé e > . “ > > 
a — pircceanelie ggy 0 oe oc rs age ae Seats, Se es Ber Sas Cneeiate Gempention. ’ nyt — a question involving so reposed and and so restrained and 
tions, the Public Works Administration, I Is cal Aff airs | It would be natural to assume that | Ba ny Re argh he gel Bed | pea poten amen rel ae ees | In Ten Nation; ] run almost into the arms of the next 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Citi- ein ye this man had spent years abroad, had e ant Paks = : aan R oe | point in the enonteniee of fins a ‘The a a caller was a shock that conjured up a 
zens’ Conservation Corps, the Deposit In- And } ariff Ss studied in Europe, was literally a citizen ouse, where he served as Representa- | ayy see Seee Sereenon Gs sabbeennes ‘ | strange picture of the impending mect- 
guage tas eee Ret : J < N wah a © tive from 1893 until 1897. In the Spring | answer would always be the same. ( onoresses I ‘ : 
poset emgage rn Lae Rag se of the world. Quite the contrary. of 1898 came the war with Spain. It | “Mr. Speaker, may 1 refer the gen- A = sses ing. Inside, waiting at his desk, the 
ministration, and the Federa anc -- "he s that starte rde Ree + : . : ; 3 B sulture yhite-haire ‘ h 
—— VERY great gentieman has come | on hs reblie career sew apie euchoat | Nae Natural that this serious and ener- | tleman to” the gentleman from Ten- ng fy eg gg 
Compared with the emergency costs of AA to the State Department.” that no longer exists—the atmosphere ee Pane ee on 8 Se S| , oa Case discussions the President's | office. Outside the dynamic, jovial and 
the RFC a year ago, then the only ie “acaae a ekeicer lomat of a country whose interest in political | S¢tVice would join the colors. He did; Then Representative Hull would rise | choice for the post which ranks first | OUIC® ae ipa Vay amis f 
: Bea The speaker, a seasoned diplomatist, ry Pp | and, as Captain in the Fourth Tennessee | and slowly, carefully explain the point | in his political family. | rubicund curly-headed Commissar 0 
emergency agency, the combined spending} was referring to Cordell Hull, Secretary | affairs was $0 keen that, as he says, | yojunteers. commanded y of t f is happe ‘ Foreign Affairs for the Soviets 
of all agencies at present under the special| of State, and first ranking officer of the | ‘even the boys awaited election news cers, commanded a company of | at issue. So often did this happen that, Naat . ink ‘etek ake : almos 
; Sts F st ranking h : infantry. as we read it on the record, we can un- | President and Premier The contrast stretches itself almost 
budget has shown an increase of about! Cabinet. But his purpose was not to with the same interest that they do the When the war was over, on his re- | derstand why, all matters of taxation > to the length of absurdity. And yet 
Siaiilcces an = fhe gs may mi sound @ paen of praise. he was, it de- ee of their college football game | turn to his home, he was appointed by | which soon grew to the even more com- In Perfect Agreement | you know that thes have in common 
ang doo “ ty rv Bes Z — — d, merely expressing his satisfac- ay. ’ the Governor as Judge of the Fifth Ju- plicated questions of the tariff, were Those who know Secretary Hull have pense von lage be ae ae not or 
ago ; ai - cei "ae has seen more than one Secretary Mountains of Tennessee — District of Tennessee. Later, so consistently and so confidently “re- no doubt in their minds that a perfect bo greene wiles ; 
For the early months of the fiscal year,! of State come and go. To-him the oc- Birthplace e of Vr Hull Oe i Ry By mere 4 Reg r yd j — to the gentleman from Ten- | par gprs gg ae baal a? Both know their business. Both know 
however, the extraordinary expenditures cupant of the big, blue-carpeted - office It was the atmsophere that sur- | friends still know him, despite the new , at the State Department thane is * the other knows his, his aims and his 
were less than those of a year ago. While} in the north corridor of the rambling | rounded his community, which, like | titles that have since come in steady | Elected to Senate feeling of relief and satisfaction. There | Purpose. Thus, in spite of the league- 
they were in their formative stage, the} Victorian building is great or small, many similar communities, was still | guccession. a 5 has always been a strange If betwee wide gulf that separates them in tradi- 
emergency agencies spent less than the| good or poor, only as he serves well steeped in the fierce interest in govern- s In Campaign of 1930 tl wget siete wei ge hes a tion. race and heritage, they come to- 
RFC alone had used in the previous year.| this many-faceted, traditioned institu- | ment that followed the Civil War. In | He resigned from the bench to become | a ‘ i ee ee ee < See ether in scholarly understanding 
: tion that is America’s voice in the fam- | what. is now Overton County, in the | ® Candidate for Congress. He was | When the senatorial campaign of revere and the folks on the Hill. An in- | § % ier ; ‘ 
ily of nations mountains of Tennessee, where there elected and served, with only one inter- — agen, much to oe ~agpry na nen Can See Of to Montevideo 
‘It is not hard to accept the diplomat’s | was no railroad and travel was difficult, a ge of the Harding land- pay the counsel of many of _bis Sometimes the Department of State South American Mission 
definition of Cordell Hull when you | Cordell Hull was born.on Oct. 2, 1871. slide—in every Congtfess from the Six- riends who feared the loss of an able | has to act quickly and with discretion ‘ ie . ae 
this serious, soft-voiced, white- The weekly newspaper was “no mere | tieth through the Seventy-first. Member of the House, Cordell Hull an- | And when such action involves relations Cordell Hull is now on his way to 
$1,071,460,362 compared with $1,273.449.212| haired Tennessean. He is the perfect | record of barn-painting and “sociables” Strangely enough, those two years ee oe Fall 4 — with a foreign government the whole OF a cn tee Sec 
on the same date a vear ago. A similar \*Picture of the elder statesman, courtly, | in that isolated spot. Its coming was | When Judge Hull was back in the old te fever, Sie caceiel i: & onan people must be behind it. But there can American Union is meeting at Monte- 
mantiie ies hoon seninaniaall a. since | Wise and kind an event and its contents the subject of home in Carthage, out of harness for tats ms pot Pyne « on. . ee not always be full and public discus- nw ‘We are Bes loved ned our Latin 
the beginning of the fiscal year. Only history, herself, dare write | spirited debate at the country store. In | the arst time since he began his public rg 7 one ede nage net a | sion in advance ell bn a fh _ 
The increase in total -evenues has been _8reat” beside the name of any man. each such neighborhood was some man oe formed a period upon which he pes an A wer a1 r eh an om os ot Not many years ago such an occasion “a ie saniis wemeandia ad “he 
predominantly due to new taxes such as| But history has already set down his | whose attitude toward government had a back as among the most fruit- Saal et am mee 2, aaa © rese. The State Depariment acted. It aah sieoes = avis of procedure which 
those included in the NIRA. the processing story of successful, selfless service that | been forged to a vivid and concrete sn of his life. He spent them in study— ging times. was criticised in Congress. The Secre- decidedly violates ‘the Spanish customs. 
taxes and the beer tax. Ordinary receipts suggests its own sequel | thing in the furnace of war. | - ep, continued and productive study of As early as the nineties he had be- | tary of State was forced to rush to the a aa woe oe ae this rete thet 
which have increased without any raise! Intensive Preparation These men whose See nae tote = oe witch already had begun come convinced that “a fiscal revolu- Capitol. whatever daaubrs ina hs Ganceaina Paco 
in rates have been customs duties and , . | developed on the battlefields could not doo — to the exclusion of every- | tion was coming.” For six years he He explained to the most vocal of the | will be drawn and no one will be of- 
war debt collections “The ir come ‘tax In Inter national { ffairs slip back into easy indifference toward ching else, his lige. fought for the system that was _ 0 critics He parleyed with the Com- fend d by the conduct and the discourse 
has continued to show decre ase: a oe — 7 — S vecializatio Basis reward $15,000,000.000 from war profits, mittee on Foreign R¢ lations They saw of america's ranking. statesman , 
Without the $422,000,000 increase in rev- standing figures, they Bothy Hesened ad = tag pte ia | $20,000,000,000 later. During the war he the wisdom of support to an “accom- . ial nlc 
enues, the Treasury would be in almost they were followed. Today, Secretary | Qf Political Achievement | Spent fourth of his time at the | plished fact,” the unwisdom of opposi- 
the same position this year a on the this. And yet, as soon as it was an- Huil will tell you that the inspiration of Mineeeh n:-atain ox Temaeitaties ten Treasury giving advice and counsel tion. 
same date a year ago ‘ i ' nounced, there was solemn accord. One the contact with these leaders is a vivid vanaeal ‘Washineto ve ‘ . that shaped the fiscal policy of the nae ee 
rT ag well-known writer. never accused of de- memory. 8 s gton, his observation of | Nation. Even the most rabid of opponents 
Effect of Liquor Taxes votion to Mr. Hull's party, declared him Schools were few, but it was a poor | men and methods about him brought | 4. chairman of the Democratic Na-  CH@nged his verdict, but much damage 
If the Department should decide that! to be the best prepared man that has teacher indeed who did not catch this him to a conclusion thac crystallized tional Goaninittnn pradies pce period had been done. A difficult situation had 
it needs more revenues, new tax source ever come to the State Department. | spirit and impart it to his pupils. It his career. He found that the mem- win he was out of Gen wes he was 
will haye to be found by Prof. Groves Why? Because he was America’s great- was the same at home. bers of Congress who were a special- a constant ‘ ‘ty adviser . t bec: nee 
Little net gain will result from liquor} est authority on that one issue which Mr. Hull’s family were not actively | ists had little assurance of continued na oa =e knee A rye - / se ares 
taxes because repeal automatically ends! js the barrier to the flow of international | engaged in politics, but his father took | Value or importance to the country; and, ott Bing t =. aa hi - 
the effectiveness of $220.000.000 in nuisance) accord th ariff. This is admitted in a personal and active interest in his Ceretose, even Hf they were hones. m ti ities a Pg ag a as} oe. 
taxes the most prejudiced cornes m’s career. Friends who took part in bone — — only a 5 es _~ ens tut he 2 ys he cng as ts 
The Treasury Department, however, ex- Tariff walls are Mr. Hull’s specialty the election campaigns when the son ipon their constituencies. He also ob- ee pier ak tebbitin y Senate P Ci lk to them ¢ sten 
plains that Prof. Groves’ work will be} He has gazed across their ar long | of William Hull was running for Con- | Served that the specialist who today aetna genie i eae poo - a oe a ase a ae 
mainly to survey tax suggestions emanat-/| and steadily that he knows more about gress can readily understand why today | found his services in demand, unless he | ees _— one wom unyietting tongue e gx 
ing from the next session of Congress and the internal fiscal policies of most coun- | he explains his early interest in politics | chose a subject of lasting interest, honesty that gives him the spirit, a And thar = , oe. 
: mee . a ght t “row . , one writer has described it, of “the And to further bridge this gap be- | 
to originate tax uggestions for the! tries than many of their own foreign in terms of a football game. ug be, tomorrow, burdened with a chi ’ : tween the Department d the le 
Treasury ministers, and far more than most of Political Career reputation and a store of knowledge Christian Crusader.” a spirit that car- Selina hen & — nt om raed : vee | a 
Some of the questio which at x- | them even suspect of our own , : that was useless to him ries him calmly and certainly through shad oy Hsvond a _ as one of = : . When you visit New York 
pected to come up are té x t se- At the ill-fated Economic Conference Opens in Home State The problem of money, like those who | any task he assumes of the Some p< oy et (se make The Ambassador your 
curities, consolidated returns for corpora- | in London he won the astonished re- The boy completed his education in are without it, we have always with us. As we have noted, there was nothing Relation: ’ es = —— home. Here you will find s- 
tions, and income tax loopholes uncov- spect of the forcign delegates who were | the common schools and went to Cum- | Representative Hull chose finance as his _ obvious about his appointment and yet eS b surroundi a location 
ered by the Senate Banking Committee accustomed to quite a different type of berland University in Lebanon, where metier there was nothing more logical when Friendly Relations ne toad 
arianeilennnas minister of foreign affairs. In Europe | he was graduated in law in 1891. The He was the author of the income-tax , we consider that the chief external Witl Ri sey Envov ha is central, ee 
C igarettes to Holland year he was admitted to the bar — System as presented in 1913, of the re- | problems of America hinged on world a t mussian Envoy service and nnexcelled cumme. 
The popularity of America: , statesman he define who knows ¢ and began practice in the nearby town vised Act of 1916, and of the Federal economics, and it is these questions To the casual caller, unversed in the | Revs 85 we 
x AE SUY Sees CRE the vious wi n natic 1 pol of Celins estate (inheritance) tax of 1916 Secretary Hull himself believes are the mj ilies of protocol and th lab wor F 
eadiy increasing in Mhe Netherland ti } col ar ike vit feanwhil , ( < m readin And if you had dropped into the key to international relations and chat ‘ proache ot iplomat 
4 F ¥ ! Dep t oi me i n tel of | i DD Hou of Representatives ; any time go down to the roots of the misunder- rile ‘ N h mat THE 
fhe: ra — aoe - A ) conomist menu Blac he wilh i pungen during the debate over these meas- tanding and Ifction that lead to Wal mk VI can § h H 
‘ Egyptian cigarette l in about their own } rhe with an un- editorials of that silver-tongued Ken- ires you would have noticed a peculiar President Roosevelt called Senator and what his phot 1d ! tell AM BASSADOR 
*rson thing. The proponent of the bill is Hull to the White House to talk of tax- you, is a warmth that 1S ing liy Theo. Kroell, General Manager 
discuss the n a Sty 2 incerity 7 nue, S1st lo §2nd Streels, New You 





Ordinary Expenses 
Unlike the etxraordinary expenditures, 
the ordinary costs have continued at about | 
$200.000,000 less than those of the year | 
before. On Nov. 7 of this year they were| meet 


None of the professional soothsayers 
read his appointment in the crystal. 
Some important post, ves, but hardiy 





become a dangerous one 

And that is why the people who 
have the success of our foreign rela- 
tions at heart heave a sigh of relief. For 
in the Secretary's office is a man who 
has the respect and admiration of the 


the foreign ministe: a politician same 


er most demand in the Dutch rket rstanding that immediately put him tucky Cicero, Colonel Henry Watts 

ith "icane ivarette ° : a r } j ] 

wet 1 American-made cigar € ankin an us oting with them as far as he had in. even younger days. We speaking. Another member rises and ation. He remained to 
on a ] I : I 

second. sncavled f his subject is con- can also see him taking his first step | asks a question. thorny topic of war debts. He emerged 
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Velvet Industry 
Tells Troubles at 


Hearing on Code 


Paris Styles Killed Sales 
To Hat Makers; Other 


Industries’ Codes Before 


NRA Executives 


The revival in Paris in 1931 of an old- 
time opera and the costuming of the 
women in the cast nearly ruined the velvet 
industry of the United States. 

This was brought out, Nov. 8, at a hear- 
ing on a code for the velvet industry, 
when the situation was explained by 
Frank R. Wheeler, chairman of the code 
committee of the Valvet Manufacturers’ 
Association 

The costumes of the women in the op- 
erate revival included a felt hat made 
in the shape of a derby, and there came 
a sudden vogue of the Empress Eugenie 
hat 

The introduction of this new style re- 
acted instantly upon the American mar- 
ket, Mr. Wheeler said, with the result that 
every manufacturer of women's hats who 
had been geared to make velvet hats 
switched immediately to the manufacture 
of the felt hats. 

The millinery velvets which had been 
ordered in good faith by the customers of 
the velvet manufacturers could not be 
sold. More tha ntwo years have passed 
since this occurrence, but there still re- 
mains unsold for consumption approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the millinery vel- 
vets manufactured in 1931, according to 
Mr. Wheeler. 

There are 14 concerns in the industry, 
which in prosperous times employed an 
average of 6,000 workers and produced 
10,000,000 yards of goods annually. 








Pipe Organ Business 


Has Gloomy Future 

There is little hope of increasing em- 
ployment in the business of manufactur- 
ing pipe organs because there are no new 
churches being planned, according to tes- 
timony, Nov. 8, at a hearing on a code for 
the industry. 

The testimony was given by Harry Meix- 


ell, Secretary of the National Association | 


of Organ Builders, in defense of the code’s 
proposed 40-hour week and 35-cent mini- 
mum wages. He declared that “until a 
wave of prosperity reaches the ‘treasuries 
of the churches” the outlook for the organ 
industry “is not particularly bright,” since 
churches are the chief outlet for the 
product. 


Investment Bankers 


To Regulate Practice 

The Investment Bankers’ Association 
neglected to include in their proposed 
code of fair competition any trade prac- 
tice rules, and for this reason Division 
Administrator A. D. Whiteside told the 
industry's representatives, Nov. 6, that the 
code should be redrafted. 

Mr. Whiteside stated at the hearing on 
the code that the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act offers the industry a splendid 
opportunity to do something constructive 
and helpful for the industry and for the 
country as a whole, but he felt that the 
investment bankers had not taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 

Robert E. Christie Jr., of Dillon, Read 
& Co., New York City, president of the 
association, explained that he had been 
advised that it would be satisfactory to 
submit trade practice rules after the basic 
code had been acted upon. He expressed 
regret that the code had not been pre- 
sented in staisfactory form. 

Paul V. Keyser, of Washington, D. C., 
counsel for the association, said he be- 
lieved the organization would gladly make 
any changes in the code that the Ad- 
ministrator might deem advisable. Mr 
Whiteside directed the code committee to 
confer with Deputy Administrator C. M. 





Gray Iron Founders 

A hearing was held Nov. 9 on a sep- 
arate code submitted by the Gray Iron 
Founders Society. covering only foundries 
which produce gray iron jobbing castings. 
Some differences of opinion were devel- 
oped over the question whether certain 
other types of foundries, such as stove 
manufacturers. should be included. 

There are about 1,600 foundries produc- 
ing gray iron castings, it was stated by 
Walter L. Setelback, representing pro- 
ponents of the code. The industry now 
employes about 71,000 workers, although 
the number in 1929 was 99.000. Capital 
invested in the industry is approximately 
$243,000,000. 





Burlesque Shows 

Burlesque chorus girls in the metro- 
politan district of New York work an av- 
erage of 90 hours a week, including re- 
hearsal and waiting time, according to 
one witness at a hearing Nov. 9 on a 
proposed code for that industry, while 
another witness declared that the indus- 
try is unable to find enough competent 
talent for principals and chorus to enable 
it to send out as many road shows as it 
would like. 

Paul Weintraub, associate counsel for 
the National Burlesque Association of 
America, told Deputy Administrator Sol 
A. Rosenblatt that one Eastern producer 
had to send to the Pacific Coast to get 
girls to fill his choruses. 

Thomas J. Phillips, president of the 
Burlesque Artists’ Association, however, 
aeclared that 70 per cent of the 1,100 
members of his organization have aver- 
aged only 10 weeks’ work in the last two 
years 





Stock Exchange Code 
And Others Approved 


No provisions prescribing “fair practice” 
rules and regulations are contained in the 
code for stock exchange firms, approved 
Nov. 4 by President Roosevelt. The code, 
however, covers minimum wages and 
maximum hours. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator 
of the National Recovery Act, explained 
to the President that provisions covering 
fair practices for all exchanges were con- 
sidered at many conferences, but the time 
allotted for disposition of the code did not 
permit the reaching of an agreement. 

Existing rules and reguiations in the 
various exchanges, and the obligations of 
members thereunder, made it difficult to 
determine upon uniform practices to pre- 
vail throughout the United States, Gen. 
Johnson said. 

Other codes approved Nov. 4 were for 
the business furniture, storage equipment 
and filing system industry, office equip- 
ment manufacturers’ industry, washing 
and ironing machine industry, buffing and 
polishing wheel industry, buffing and pol- 


ishing composition industry, toy and play-| 
things mdustry, men’s garter, suspender | 








Diversity of Interest 
As Shipping Problem 





Objection to Attempt to Frame 
Inclusive Master Code 





General Johnson and General Counsel Richberg of NRA 
AAA, and Secretary Roper Answer Criticisms of Farm 


Difficulties of including the entire ship- 
ping industry of the country under one 
master code were in evidence at a hear- | 
ing, Nov. 9, on a proposed code submitted | 
by the American Steamship Owners’ As- |! 
sociation. 

Ira A. Campbell, counsel for the asso- 
ciation, presented the code and stated 
that its most vital part is the proposed 
Stabilization of rate structures, which he 
held to be a condition precedent to any 
improvement in the industry. 

Mr. Campbell explained that the code 
divides the industry into divisions and 
subdivisions, which would largely be au- 
tonomous but under the common control 
| of the code authority, in much the same 





Confronted with the first vocal op-| day that he would not censor any De- 
position to its recovery program, the partment of the Government. He wants 
Federal Government during the week| the truth told. He insists on getting ever) 


: . point of view. Standing back of a great 
dispatched the chief officers of that) 1 pmol! of ideas is as cool and courageous 


program to the field, where they en-/. ming as we have in this country. In a 
tered a defense. _. |erisis like this you have got to follow-a 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Adminis-| leader. 

trator of the National Recovery Act; “No matter how he did it—Franklin 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul-! Roosevelt has pulled this country about 
ture; Donald R. Richberg, general poe ged of oe of ~ — 
j depths in six months. ls gospel was tha 
enn l mar geet popeatey os Government could contribute something 

manner as local governments rule them- ecretary . 


. 2 4 desi at _ | and—on that theory—this is what he has 
selves but are subject to a measure of | action with addressed designed to aN~ | Gone—one-fourth out in six months. 
!control by the State. | swer critics. 


| “The fact is that he did it, and—let the 
Among those protesting against inclu- | After a swing through the heart of heathen rage. Their raging just now takes 
sion under a single master code were 


Defense of Policies for Economic Recovery 
U_By Administrators of Emergency Program— 


the discontented Middle Western farm | the form of dead cats and hobgoblins— | 





; Secretary Wallace, Head of 
and Industrial Agreements 


costs. Farm income and total pay rolls 
| in this country go up and down together.” 
| At Des Moines, the general told his 
audience that NRA was only part of 
| the recovery program, which he said 
|} Was broad enough to include all 


| groups. 
“To agriculture, that program gave 
| everything that had been asked for. 


| There is authority to do everything that 
| has been suggested to raise farm prices, 
j}and, if none of the indirect methods 

work, there is authority to tax the whole 
| public and turn the proceeds over to ag- 


riculture to make up for any lag in parity | 


of prices. 
“There is authority to wipe out the old 
gouging practices in distribution of farm 


Newton D. Baker, representing the Great | 


belt, General Jolson, at Kansas City,| that NRA interferes with the freedom of | 


Lakes Carriers’ Association; Hermann A. 
Bayless, speaking for a number of water 
carriers on the Mississippi River system; 
T. Q. Ashburn Jr., appearing on behalf | 
of Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, president of the’ 
Inland Waterways Corporation; A. Lane 
Cricher, counsel for the Canal Carriers’ 
Association of the Northeast; Alex Dann, 
vice president of the Union Barge Line, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Theodore Brent, repre- 
senting the Gulf Inland Waterways Con- 
ference, and R. H. Hupper, appearing for 
16 lines belonging to the Foreign Trade 
Shipping Association. 

The rate-fixing clauses of the code and 
its provisions regarding labor were op- 
posed by other witnesses. 


hecklers, he had found support and 


being followed at Washington. 

As General Johnson headed home- 
ward, Secretary Wallace moved into 
the West for a speech at Des Moines. 
Mr. Richberg made a number of ad- 
dresses. 

In what follows, there is a summary 


of the Government recovery officials 
as they sought to resell their program. 


Individualistic Character 


Of Emergency Program 
Mr. Richberg, Nov. 8, made a studied 


;and belt manufacturing industry, leather 
and woolen knit glove industry, floor and 
wall clay tile manufacturing industry, | 


Nov. 9, said his defensive campaign | the press—that it is unconstitutional—that 
had been a mistake. He asserted that,| *¢ coerces 


industry—that it interferes with 
dividual initiative and so forth. 


. we } in 
instead of finding opposition and “Now, we do not mind really honest 


| and substantial dead cats, and I have some | 


cheers for the program of recovery | 


justly coming to me. My only complaint | 


| is that most of these dead cats are syn- | 


of the explanations and the assertions | 


thetic. The biggest imitation dead cat is | 
the one about the freedom of the press. 

“I am as devoted as any of these critics 
of the constitutional principle of a free 
press. Nothing will ever be done in or by 
NRA to impair it. 


Free Press Declared 
To Be in No Danger 


“In my official opinion there is no au- 
thority in NIRA to license a vewspaper. 
I think that the licensing sections of the 
statute must be read with the free-press 
clauses of the constitution. I think that, 
together, they clearly preclude the idea of 


| 


products that have borne down on you 
for many years. 

“Even more important than that to 
some of you, in the various finance acts | 
there is authority to lift and alleviate | 
your burden of debt and to save your 
farms from foreclosure. 

“The President has told you that they 
are going to be used; that if one will not 
work he will try another, but that to do 


Cause for Delay 


Of Building Code 


Threat of General Strike as) 


Factor Is Denied by NRA_ | 


Charges that approval of a basic code | 
for the construction industry has been de- | 
layed because of indirect threats of a gen- 
eral strike by organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor were 
made Nov. 9 by the Construction League | 
of the United States, sponsor of the code 

Public hearings were held during the 
first week in September before Deputy 
Administrator Malcolm Muir on the basic 
code and on numerous supplemental codes 
for various branches of the industry. 

Denial was made at the NRA that any 
such threats had delayed action on the 
codes, and it was likewise denied by the 
building trades division of the Federation 
that any threat had been made. 


Effect of Coal Code 
Upon Retail Prices 


NRA Board Says Cost to Buyer 
Should Not Go Up Much 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
not more than 20 per cent to the mine 
operator 

“This means,” said the Board, “that even 
if mine prices of coai snould double, the 
retail price need not rise more than 20 
cent to cover the greater mince 





it we will. If there is anything more: Per 

that you could ask of Congress and that | Charges. 

Congress could give I cannot imagine | “One advantage of the coal code to the 
consumer is that misrepresenting the 


what it could be.” 
Profit of Agriculture | 
Half What Is Should Be 


Then Henry Wallace, moving out into 8 


the West told the farmers that only 
by teamwork could the country come 
out of the depression. He said: 


funeral supply industry, and piano manu- | 
fgacturing industry. 


“I have chosen to study rather closely 


explanation of the philosophy back) 
the relationship between the total money 


of the National Recovery Act. He said any intent of Congress to create any right 


analysis of coal is made a violation of the 
code. If consumers will insist upon see- 
ing the dealer's mine analysis—which 
ives the number of heat units and the 
amount of water and ash in each ton— 
before they buy they can choose their 
coal intelligently according to its heat- 
ing value. At present the relative prices 
of different kinds of coal do not accu- 
rately reflect their relative values as 


in NIRA to license the press. 

“Until that statement is overturned by 
the courts that administrative interpreta- 
tion is the law. Since we shall not license, 
the question cannot get to the courts. 
Licensing has not been done. It will not 
be done because it cannot be done. 

“Another great hobgoblin is the al- 
| leged unconstitutionality of NRA and all 
that it has done. All that it has done is to 
put no fewer than 4,000,000 hopeless, des- 
titute people back to work and raise the 
wages of millions more to something more 
than a subsistence level. 

“It has wiped out the sweatshop and 
child labor and nearly all the vicious 
practices that have beset American indus- 


Approval by the President o° a code for 
the asphalt shingle and roofing industry 
was announced Nov. 7 

Nine other codes were approved by the 
President Nov. 8, in addition to a supple- 
ment to the automobile industry code 
establishing fair trade practices for the 
funeral vehicle and ambulance manufac- 
turing division of that industry. The 
codes approved are for the fire extin- 
guisher manufacturing industry, automo- 
tive parts and equipment manufacturing 
| industry, machine tool and forging me- 
chinery industry, printers’ rollers indus- 
try, shovel, dragline and crane industry, 
ladder manufacturing industry, paper- 
board industry, liquefied gas industry and 


in part: 

“Under the terms of Title I of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act we are now 
seeking to bring about a _ purposeful, 
planned organization of trades and indus- 
tries, so integrated and coordinated that 
the continuous production and exchange | 
|of necessary goods and services may be as- 
sured. The basis for such an assurance 
lis being sought—not in the exertion of a 
political control over business, but by en- 
couraging and sanctioning measures of 
self-discipline that will provide a genuine 
self-government of industry. 

“This program is now being subjected 
to certain widespread criticisms which 
arise out of either misunderstanding or), 


| motor fire apparatus industry. | misinterpretation of both the means em- 
| ployed and their objective. 


| Schedule of Hearings | either ignorant or careless of the facts talk 


| , 
Held During Week 

The code hearings held during the week 
were as follows: 

Nov. 6: Wood cased lead pencile in- 
dustry, investment bankers, machined | 


and describe an essentially democratic and 

individualistic endeavor as the product of 

the socialistic doctrines of Karl Marx. 
“The President and officials of the Na- 


Men who are | 


glibly about the ‘regimentation’ of industry | 


tional Recovery Administration have spent | 


| try for a generation and it has done so 
without impairing constitutional limita- 
tions that have prevented these results for | 
a generation. 

“Does anybody suppose that a revolting | 
ancestry ever expected that in writing | 
the constitution they intended to perpetu- 
ate these abominations? It is ridiculous 
to suppose such a thing. 

“The fact is that NRA itself is a de-| 


| paid to labor and to the total money re- 
ceived by farmers. The only conclusioh 
it is possible to make, I am convinced, 
is that farmers and wage earners must 
keep step with each other in the march 
back to prosperity. I believe that the 
| recent increase in pay rolls will soon be 
| reflected in the stronger purchasing 
power of city consumers for our butter, 
| beef, pork, and eggs. There is encour- 
| agement for farmers in that, And there 
is also consolation in the fact that the 
‘rather rapid rise in industrial 
seems to have been checked, and prices 
| paid by farmers have remained practi- 


cally unchanged during the eight weeks | 


of September and October. 

“At the moment, the total income of 
agriculture is about half what it should 
be, and total pay rolls of labor are 58 
per cent of what they should be. We both 
have a long way to go. If NRA increases 
total pay rolls from 58 to 100 per cent 
within the next 18 months—and please 
notice that I offer this as a possibility. 
not as a prophecy—it will not be long 


prices , 


fuel.” 

“Mines in the high wage area may get 
more business than they did when they 
had to fight low-wage competition If 
this happens, the more regular operation 
of these mines will go far to restore their 
profits. 

“There seems to be no reason to expect 
much increase in the price of coal because 
of freight charges or retail costs. Freight 
rates have actually fallen 6 cents a ton. 
Retail prices, which declined on the aver- 
age $1.68 a ton from 1929 to May of this 
year, had recovered 92 cents of their loss 
by September. This rise exceeded the rise 
in price the coal dealers have to pay at 
wholesale by 37 cents. It is doubtful if 
they are losing money now when the re- 
duction of their costs of doing business 
since 1929 is considered. But in any case, 
a further 35 cents to them would give 
them as great a margin as in 1929. Studies 
of retail coal margins at various times in 
the past have shown that considerable 
numbers of retail dealers have made 
profits from gross margins well below the 
average gross margin of $4.10 which pre- 


waste manufacturing industry. 

Nov. 7: Gasoline pump manufacturing 
industry (modification proposal.) 

Nov. 8: Pipe organ manufacturing, 
gear manufacturing, beverage dispensing 


long, exhausting weeks persuading the rep- | 
resentatives of practically all our basic in- 
dustries to agree upon codes of fair com- | 
petition, which are being carried out made up of voluntcer workers. There is 
f through the voluntary cooperation of the | 70t a dictator in the lot. 
| equipment, velvet industry. rivately selected directors of industry.| lic corporation for the common good. 
Nov. 9: Slate industry, shipping indus- | when the facts are marshaled to confound| “Let us get back to first principles. 
try, gray iron foundry industry, insulation | some of these critics, they have resorted to| What is at the bottom of this Recovery 


mocracy—where industry, labor and con- 
sumers meet. Its field organization is 


| board industry, burlesque industry, bed-| the explanation that underlying these ap~| Act? The whole thing is relatively simple. | 
commercial refrig-| parently democratic measures of free co-| First of all: No matter what the industry | 


ding manufacturing, 
erator industry. 
Nov. 10: 
drinking cup and paper food container | nomic dictatorship and a socialistic state. 
industry, foundry equipment, athletic| “The National Recovery Administration 
| 80ods manufacturing, photographic and | js not seeking to establish a dictator or | 


operation are the sinister purposes of those, may be—it cannot sweat its labor. There 
Drapery and upholstery, paper | who in their hearts are plotting an eco-| iS power in this act to see that this is not 
cone. Who wants to do it? 


Rights of Employes 


It is a vast pub- | 


photo finishing industry, retail jewelry |, group of dictators of industry, but is in 
trade, rayon and silk dyeing and printing fact moving in precisely the opposite di- 
| industry. rection. 

“The Recovery Administration is seek- 
ing to establish such self-governing organ- 
iaztions of business men as may prevent 





Ticket Agency Closed 
For Violation of Code 
A New York theater ticket agency has of industry such as those who guided the 
been suspended from business for the week American people along the road to ruin 
Noy. 13-20 as a result of violating the code im the years before 1929, and continued to 
for legitimate theaters. Another complaint | !€ad them downward into the valleys of 
was held by Deputy Administrator Sol A. despair as long as their self-serving pow- 
Rosenblatt not to have been sustained. ©'S Survive and they could exercise bad 
The Broadway Theater Ticket Agency judgment unrestrained by any first-class 
was charged with having sold for $30 two ©Conomic or political intelligence. , 
tickets for which the box office price plus Russia, Italy, Germany, and other na- 
the agency fee should have been $10.45, “ons may now have found it necessary to 
The purchase was made by S. D. Hanson, Coordinate the production and exchange 
of the Department of Justice. of goods through the exercise of dictato- 
The Lyceum Theater. in New York City, "ial powers by the State. But here upon 
was accused of not keeping the specified this continent, where our ancestors devised 
percentage of seats in all parts of the a new variety of political government, 
house on sale at its box office. but Mr. which has developed lustily for over 150 
Rosenblatt held that the violation was Years. we may have the courage and vision 
inadvertent. to develop a new variety of industrial self- 
Both complaints were made by the Na- %0vernment, along similar lines, as an- 
tional Legitimate Theater Committee. , other great contribution to civilization. 
Laying Economic Basis 





Small-town Retailers Of Self-governed Industry | ness reasons. ° 

Of Automobiles Covered | “It is my personal belief that there is! “They want the benefits of this act, but P. I d t l C d 
f : ‘ ; a half-way house—a house of democratic | none of its burdens. They want to or- rogress O i us ria O es 
Retailers of motor vehicles in towns hav- cooperation and self-discipline—which lies gg bi a é 

ing a population of 2,500 or less are not | pew i ane att fee te | eee en aoe ee Oe Be 

- irr Sa . _, between the anarchy of irresponsible in-| hibitions of the Sherman Act, but they 

exempt from the provisions of the recently dividualism and the tyranny of state so-| don't want t ia thi : rsd 

approved code for the industry. This was Giajicm, , ' a oa on 8 wher” r me Eh TOCUIN TOP NEARLY a score of codes of fair competition will become effective dur- 

the ruling Nov. 9 of the National Recov-| “0° bactins seca rapper hey don't want public + i tk -“omi veek, while s ral hers } x i 

ery Administration The temporary phases of the recovery safeguards against the exercise of these ing the coming week, while several others have gone into effect 
It ong oo toe since the activities of PYostam call for speeding up action and new rights of theirs. following approval by President Roosevelt. The codes approved during 

‘ : 28 ae . shortening deliberation in order that the “They want to take everything and give the past week, their effective dates, and codes on which hearings have 
these dealers are not “confined to local > needs of milli f idle work- ae 7 p Se wee . . 13° 
areas” the President’s Executive Order of | °™e™sency needs of millions of idle work- nothing. They have been asking for their been scheduled are as follows: 

: . s and impoverished farmers may be Sat- benefits under this law ever si the w 

| Oct. 23, exempting certain employers in °'S 8 : ding ae Swe wee War Cotes A ei Msttienans ¥ ‘i , 
ltowns under 2.500 from code provisions, ‘ed in a short period of time. But in the At the depth of the depression they filled |} ao ean a eer I serena Pig 
; amie very process of providing emergency relief; Washington with their clamors for them Asphalt Shingle & Roofi ._, Nov. 2 “ngineering Inspection Industry.Nov. 24 
does not apply to motor vehicle dealers. | j)¢:6 is a well-considered and conscien- Sphalt Shing oofing .....Nov.20 Fiber Wallboard Industry Nov. 21 
ses a pny fica and acceded to most of the clauses to | Automotive Parts & Equipment, Nov. 18 : sini ate oS 
7 : tious effort to lay the foundations of de-| which they now object. Buffing & Polishing Composi- Flag Mfg exteiees ..Nov.17 
Groups of Wholesalers liberate, self-governing institutions for the; Well, it just can't be done. Congress a Nov. 4 Hair Cloth Mfg uesnn ssa cea 

- a] permanent improvement of industrial con- | wil] not rmit what they want. N _ Sethe! : Tins as a Household Ice Refrigerators. ...Nov. 14 
Advocate Code , ditions. est public official can on them one ‘ne — "ees eis sulin Imitation é Leathef Novelties.Nov. 15 

Twenty-two associations of wholesalers “The emergency program and the pro-| want. There muse be public safeguards. Equipment and Filing System Inland Water Carriers of the 
oes eae aor ee ae, gram 4 ym long pull of economic yt And continued hullaballoo in asking any MED haa senys esac canescens Nov. 14 io — of U ae 927 

: : oto dl “fli ery eac eserve separate appraisal, al- such a one-sided bargain can only result Cleaning & Dyeing Trade...... Nov. 20 gc al lat lialali te etabaihe s is 
public hearings are scheduled to begin though today they are closely interwoven in a stiffer statute in the next session of Fire Extinguishing Appliances..Nov. 8 Laundry bol A Nov. 20 
Nov. 13. The organizations are: in the activities of the Recovery Adminis- | Congress.” Floor & Wall Clay Tile Mfg Nov. 13 Linen Supply Trade ............Nov. 4 

Furriers SSupply Merchants Association, tration. And the effort to establish the | ”" . Funeral Supply Industry ... Nov. 14 Leather Cloth & Lacquered 
Inc., National Charcoal and Packaged Fuel halfway house of democratic cooperation m proved Situation aa ee. Nov.17 Fabrics; Window Shade Cloth 
Association, National School Supply and deserves the sympathetic aid and encour-| Qf Farmers Cited Leather & Woolen Knit Gloves, Nov.13 © Rollers; Book Cloth & Im- 
Equipment Association, Silverware Whole- agement of all those who still have faith; ‘at Minneapoli Liquefied Gas Industry Nov. 8 pregnated Fabrics Industry. ..Nov. 22 
2 ; “39H Race a : polis, Nov. 7, and at Des que! MET +s cesers v. stal L 9 
salers’ Association, Millinery Jobbers, Mil- in the ideals of our democracy : Machine Tool & Forgin Nov.19 Metal Lath Mfg. ............ . .Nov. 23 
linery Importers and ly Dealers, Li “ ray 7 Moines and Omaha, Nov. 8, General ; 1 a EOE sid Mica Industry ...... 

. npo! é Suppl) alers, Linen If the halfway house cannot be estab- ; Men's Garter, Suspender & Belt : 7 S60 vesesesareces Nov. 17 
Association, Notion, Thread and Cotton jished. we may soon find that we have|J0Mnson dealt with the NRA and the Mfe ov.1g Musical Merchandise Mfg......Nov. 15 
Goods Jobbers Association, Button Mer-| reached the end of democratic institutions | f@Tm problem. He told the farmers: || wotor Fire ‘Apparatus.......... Noy. 9 Pipe Nipple Mfg. (Reconvened 
chants Association of America, Embroidery | of government; because trade and industry) “Farm revolt may be useful, but it is Office Equipment Industry .....Nov. 13 BOOTING) «+202. sos. + sss Nov. 14 
Merchants Association, Inc., Hat and Cap must become responsive to public obliga-| "0 part of wisdom to revolt against our Paperboard Industry ........ Nov.29 Porcelain Breakfast Furniture 
Wholesalers of America, Independent The- tions; and there must be set up somewhere friends. Revolt is a proper step against Piano Mfg. ....... Lae aduacs : : ‘Nov. 13 Assembling Industry ........ ov. 16 
ater Supply Dealers Association, National a government of industry adequate to in- | enemies, tyranny and neglect. But what Printers’ Rollers Industry ......Nov.1g Pottery Supplies Industry .. Nov. 20 
Association of Sheet Metal Distributors, | sure a nation against mass starvation in| did you ever get from the gentlemen who | Shovel & Crane Industry ...... Nov.290 Retail — Lumber Prod- 
National Association Wholesale Floor Cov- the midst of plenty and against the para- 4re now inciting you against the Presi- Stock Exchange Firms ......... Nov. 13 wore, Bul ding Materials & 
ering Distributors, Inc., National Whole-| dox of millions of willing workers living dent’s program? I'll tell you what you Toy & Playthings Industry..... Nov. 13 Building Specialties (Modifi- 
sale. Hardware Association, National | in forced idleness while billions of capital got: You got a condition verging on'| Washing & Ironing Machines..Nov. 6 nen nad ton PN ada ly 
Wholesale ewclers ssociation, Na-/ investments also lie idle. peonage. You got destitution and the 3 uel Industry. ....Nov. 1: 
‘ional Wholesale Men's Novelty Jewelry! “If a machinery for the self-government | road to ruin. Hearings Scheduled a, & Waterproof Spe- 
Association, National Wailpaper Whole- of industry cannot be created and oper-! “There is new hope in the South in i CANES seers esse esse ee tenes Nov. 20 
salers, Radio Wholesalers’ Association, Inc., ated, then control by political el mat cotton and in tobacco, when the price is — — Equipment & Sup- Savings, Building, & Loan As- 
Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics Asso- | is inevitable. That is the final issue of the the best in years. The wheat situation PR Bese nay = MOTE a4 Sehiegs oe renen+ penn ETRE sesres + DOC. 4 
ciation, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, recovery program. Every disputed item of! is not satisfactory, but compare it with Asphalt & Mastic Tile Industr aoe Schiff and Hand Machine Em- 
and the Beauty and Barber Supply In- that program presents the same choice.” | last March. Santinn & Billiard ther ne ni 4 ata y | eee (Recon- 
stitute. . 2 }  « ‘ ‘ , . . vene OG bree ceeecekeacs Nov. 17 

Administrator Johnson PE none wal suas ~ am pats. gatas srstnnie ..Nov.21 Talc & Soapstone Industry ....Nov. 21 

——— arbon Blac E uaeqonconaced yr. i y 
Limit Put on Hours | Pope or a Program to cavil about the use of six months’ Coal Dock eters ~ - a ae ae 2 

: : Then General Johnson, in the first time to clear the wreckage of a genera- || Conveyor & Material Prepara. creer ; 
m Five Hearts yp : speech of his western campaign, de- tion of neglect?” < e ; tion Equipment Mfg. ‘ "ie. 24 Wnstnale Gea Saber feauea Nov. 16 
fabric will not hereafter be Sandie ta livered at Chicago, said in answer to. Referring to criticism of higher Corrugated & Solid Fibre Con- Wholesale Trade ..... .....-Nov. 13 

° , ‘ 9 critics: prices for city products to which farm ee ..+++.+.NOV.17  Wholesa Vv P . 
operate their plants three 40-hour shifts , apie olesale Wall Paper Trade 

a week. "| “This country—under the incitation of | districts are objecting, General John- | Cotton Converting Industry....Nov. 17 (Subdiv. of Wholesale Trade) . Nov. 16 
Announcement was made Nov. 8 by| Witch-doctors—has the jitters. We are|son said: Cotton Ginning Machinery ..... Nov.21 Witch Hazel Industry . ..Nov. 20 
: * | seeing things on the stairs. In Washing-| “You can’t put four million men back Diesel Engine Mfg. ............ Nov.22 Wool Felt Mfg. ...........:.0.. Nov. 15 


(Continued on Page 15, Column 3.) | 


the rise of any more irresponsible dictators | representative and 


' “We are ready for the dead cats. 


To Choose Representatives 
“Next: There are provisions in this act 

| requiring every industry which wants to 

organize for its oWn protection to deal | 


thereafter until the gross income of farm- 
ers is virtually doubled. 

“I know only too well that there are 
Every producer of either goods or serv- 
ices wants a high price for what he sells 
and a low price for what he has to buy. 


not yet short enough or wages high 
enough, whereas retail prices are going 
|too high: farmers and other consumers 
may agree with labor that retail prices 
|are going up faster than their incomes, 
but they are inclined to question not only 
| the final retail price, but also the cle- 
ments in that price, including the wages 
of labor. Those are conflicts, but it is 
rarely necessary that they be fought out 
to a finish. What we are after is the 


— oo soe Bo “4 Le resolving of those conflicts in a balance 
r. iS Goes no} Be ote ; ae between our major producing groups. 
. equire That is the only enduring basis upon 


employes to choose any representatives at 
all if they do not want to. 

“Beyond that there is no compulsion on 
any industry. If there be an industry that 
does not want to submit a code—it does 
not have to unless it is abusing its labor. 

“Tne statement that any industry has 
been coerced into a code is simply not true. 
Bui on the question of whether any of the 
larger industries wanted a code, asked for 
it, are pleased with what they got, ask the 
cotton textile industry, ask the bitumi- 
nous coa lindustry, ask the steel industry 
and many others. 

We 
knew they were coming. But let’s have 
some real ones. Let the few powerful 
men who have opposed parts of this law 
from the day is was introduced in Con- 
gress step out and give their real reasons. 


| Not freedom of the press—not fear of a 


| dictator—but their 


real honest-to-good- 


ton I heard the President say the other | to work without increasing industrial | 


which our present economy can function 
“The American people have applauded 


conflicting interests in our economic life. | 


Labor, accordingly, objects that hours are | 


vailed in September of this year. 

“Any revival of industrial coal consump- 
tion which may take place should also 
protect domestic consumers against 
much higher prices. The decline of in- 
dustrial buying of screenings has led to 
very low prices upon such coal and so ac- 
counted for much of the loss in the in- 
dustry. With the revival of industrial op- 
erations, greater sales of screenings at 
higher prices should do much to restore 
the industry's prosperity without cost to 
the domestic, consumer. The price in- 
crease, like the price decline, should come 
chiefly upon industrial coal. If this does 
not happen alert consumers will be able 
to protect themselves by readjustment of 
their heating plants to use smaller sizes. 


prices so low as to return to the average 
farmer an average wage of less than five 
cents an hour for his labor. And the 
hours of that labor have been from sun up 
to sun down. This is a sweatshop, too, 


the NRA for the speed and the de- even though in the midst of the kindli- 
termination with which it has cut out ness of the countryside, The peonage of 
child labor and raised wages in certain farmers as a result of low prices is just 
notoriously backward industries There as abhorrent, just as much in need of 


were industries paying their labor as lit- 
tle as four cents an hour. The climina- 
tion of such tragically low wages, with 
the termination of child labor, has un- 
doubtedly increased costs and caused tem- 
porary disclocations, but I am sure that 
farmers and city dwellers alike are glad 
to see this exploitation of human beings, 
a thing worse than slavery, pass out of 
our national life. 

“I am also anxious to see the same 
broad humanitarian principles eventually 
applied to agriculture. Many farm prod- 
ucts during this depression have sold at 


correction as the sweatshop of industry, 
the exploitation of the Negro, and thr 
crime of child labor 

“It is important that the NRA should 
increase the wages of labor more rapidly 
than it increases the profits of industry. 
Obviously, industry can not long produce 
at a loss, but it is necessary, as we fight 
our way back to normal, that industries 
be satisfied with small profits so that as 
large a purchasing power as possible may 


be placed as rapidly as possible in the 
hands of the wage earner and the 
farmer. 




















N ational Debate 
Develops on NRA 
And Its Activity 


Compliance With Provisions 
Of Code, Not Signing, Is 
Test in the Awarding of 
Federal Contracts 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
to a minimum. I am convinced that 
Washington does not want to run private 
business. It cannot favor measures that 
would destroy individual initiative and 
standardize all producers. 

“President Roosevelt has the courage to 

|drive ahead on lines that many criticis 
have told him were dangerous. He will 
have the courage to recede from positions 
that are untenable. It is apparent that 
the President is feeling his way by trial 
and error to a more equitable distribution 
of the national income—and more power 
to him! 

“Labor troubles, discontent in the agri- 
cultural sections, protests of consumers 
over price increases, and delays in com- 
pleting codes are all symptoms of the diffi- 
culties of readjustment. They do not prove 
it a failure. We must meet these troubles 
and try to correct them, without mistak- 
ing their correction for the larger objec- 
tive of a better-balanced and a. better- 
planned industrial system, which we can 
build for the future.” 

Mr. Swope outlined a plan for a Na- 
tional Economic Council of 34 members 
who would aid in long-range economic 
planning and serve as a source of advice 
to the President and Congress in deter- 
mining policies. 

How It Would Work 

This council would supplement the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try that Mr. Swope would create as the 
agency for industrial self-government. 
it would be representatives of the Govern- 
ment, of labor organizations, of the public, 
and representatives of the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve banks. 

“The various units of the Council will 
direct their work and studies so that the 
violent upheavals which we have experi- 
enced in the past, which have led to so 
much unemployment and misery, shall be 
diminished,” he said. “Other studies tend- 
ing to provide security and regularity of 
employment and peace of mind of the 
workers shall be undertaken by the Coun- 
cil.” 

Outside the field of discussion there were 
other developments in the NRA situation, 

On Nov. 9 Comptroller General J. R. 
McCar! ruled that non-signers of codes can 
obtain Government work, if their bids are 
low, provided that they comply with the 
“vital things in the President’s reemploy- 
ment program,” which he described as “ace 
ceptance and faithful observance by em- 
ployers of the covenants of his tendered 
agreements to the end that wages may be 
increased and new employment created.” 

The Ford Situation 

The Comptroller General ruled that a 
contract for construction of a post office 
annex in New York should go to the 
| George F. Driscoll Company, although it 
had not at the time of the bidding signed 
the President's Reemployment Agreement, 
The company advised, however, that it ful- 
filled the terms of that agreement and 
now was operating under it. 

A ruling on the eligibility of Ford Mo- 
tor Company, or its agents, to bid on Gov- 
ernment contracts was awaited. Officials 
have expressed the opinion that the Ford 
Company fulfilled the wage and hour re- 
quirements of the automobile code, even 
though they did not sign that agreement, 

Settlement of 58 disputes between motor 
car companies in the Detroit area and 
striking tool and die makers was reported 
Nov. 8 by Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
chairman of the National Labor Board. 

Hard-coal Troubles 

Labor troubles cropped out in the an- 
thracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, but 
were not general. The National Labor 
Board was rushing plans for an election 
in the “captive” mines in the bituminous 
| coal districts of Pennsylvania to determine 
who shall represent the miners in bargain- 
ing with the employers. 

Strikes continued to be numerous, with 
the most serious of them in the cotton 
textile industry in the South. The White 
House during the week léet it be known 
that the strike picture was not alarming 
and was not considered an unhealthy sign 
in the general industrial picture. 

All reports from Government agencies 
indicated that the cost of living, which 
was mounting rapidly for a time, now has 
changed but little for a number of wecks. 

The Ford Situation 

Differences between Gen. Hugh John- 
son, Administrator of the National Re- 
covery Act, and Henry Ford, motor man- 
ufacturer, which threatened for a time to 
bring a court test of the whole NRA pro- 

; gram, were largely removed Novy. 11. 

At that time Comptroller McCarl] ruled 
that a dealer in Ford motor cars could 
bid on Government contracts for purchase 
of automobiles and trucks, even though 
the Ford company had not definitely 
signed the code of fair competition for 
the automobile industry. 

This ruling followed the announcement 
by the National Recovery Administration 
on Nov. 10 that all principal automobile 
|manufacturers had complied with the 
minimum wage and maximum hour re- 
quirements of the automobile code. 

Mr. McCarl's Position 

Comptroller McCarl said that “the fact 
that the Ford Motor Company may not 
have signed assent to the code of its in- 
dustry and indicated that it intends to 
comply with the provisions of said code, 
seems not controlling here. Until it is 
established that one subject to a duly ap- 
proved code of fair competition has vio- 
lated its provisions it is to be assumed, as 
is the rule respecting any law, that the 
provision of the code will be duly ob- 
served.” 

Since there had been a report from the 
NRA that the Ford Motor Company had 
complied with the law, even though not 
signing the code, it was free to bid on 
Government work. 

There still is pending a complaint from 
employes from the Ford company at 
Edgewater, N. J., that there has been a 
violation of the collective bargaining pro- 
vision of the Recovery Act. The company, 
however, has replied that it is observing 
this feature of the law. 

Restaurant Objection 

With the Ford issue moved to the back- 
ground, the NRA had before it word 
that the Indiana Restaurant Association 
had authorized its executive committee to 
withdraw the association from compli- 
ance with requirements of the Blue Eagle. 

As in other cases where businessmen 
have asked to be relieved of meeting con- 
ditions agreed to, recovery Officials em- 
phasized that those who signed the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement are un- 
der contract to observe its provisions until 
Jan. 1, 1934. They say there is no legal 

| way to withdraw. 
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Activities a State 


Governments 


As Recorded by Various Agencies 


Western Governors Object to Gasoline Price- 


Texas Trying to Control Oil-Deci 


sions of 


Courts—Mise ellaneous Items 


ONTANA will place a retail gasoline 


\ and oi] station in every city in the 
State unless prices are lowered to a “rea- 
sonable level,” according to Governor 
Cooney. 

Governor Miller of Wyoming has asked 
the Governors of Colorado, Utah and 
Montana to join with him in_ pre- 
senting a united protest against the gaso- 
line price schedule announced by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
Administrator of the petroleum code. The 
schedule is to become effective Dec. 1 

The price-fixing order specifies that 
the minimum tank car delivered prices 
of refined petroleum products in these 
four States shall be Group 3 (Tulsa, 
Okla.) prices plus freight or Los Angeles 
or Portland prices plus freight, whichever 
are lower. Governor Miller maintains the 
Wyoming price schedule should be based | 
on the Wyoming refinery price plus 
freight from the Tulsa territory 

The Montana Legislature this year ap- 
propriated $100,000 for the opening and 
operation of a State gasoline refinery 


Texas Oil Output 

exe is striving to avoid Federal con- 

trol of the State's oil production, 
which has been threatened by Secretary 
Ickes unless production is brought under | 
control and kept within the bounds he | 
has fixed under authority of the petroleum 
code. The Texas Railroad Commission 
has issued an order restricting oil pro- 
duction, but suits to prevent its enforce- 
ment are anticipated by the Commission 
and the Attorney General 


Interstate Gas 

\ ISSOURI Public Service Commission 
+ has power to regulate interstate nat- 
ural gas pipe line companies operating | 
in that State, to the extent of controlling | 
their rates and service for gas furnished | 
either by direct sale or through dis- 
tributing companies as agents, according 
to a decision by the State Supreme Court. 

The decision was in a test case insti- 
tuted by the Commission in 1931 against | 
the Cities Service Gas Co 


Direct Relief 

7ASHINGTON may use all or part of 
a $10,000,000 bond issue for direct re- 
lief through county welfare boards, the 
State Supreme Court holds by a vote ol 
5 to 3, one member not participating. The 
Legislature specified that the proceeds 
from the bonds should be used for con- 
struction work for unemployment relief, 
but the court majority construed this act 
along with another creating an emergency 
relief administration and held that the 
intent of the Legislature was to afford 
relief to those who need it, whether the 
relief comes through a program of con- 

struction or otherwise. 


Special | Sessions 

OVERNOR RITHCIE of Maryland has 

announced that he will call a special 
session of the Legislature for the week 
of Nov. 20 to act on liquor-control meas- 
ures. 

Governor Brann of Maine has stated 
that he will call a session for the same 
week for similar purposes. 

Michigan's Legislature has been called 
by Governor Comstock to meet Nov. 22 to 
enact liquor legislation and to authorize 
a bond issue to speed public works 
financing. 

Tax measures will be the principal sub- 
ject to be dealt with by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature when it meets Nov 21 
on call of Governor Kump. 

Legislation for the control of liquor, the 
regulation of motor trucks and dealing 
with revenue will confront the Oregon 
Legislature at a special session called by 
Governor Meier for Nov. 20. 

Governor Johnson of Colorado will call 
a special session to meet Dec. 4, he an- 
announced No. 5. Relief legislation will be 
the principal subject to be considered. 

Special sessions are in progress in Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts and Missouri, and 
sessions are scheduled to begin in Pennsy]- 
vania Nov. 13 and in Wyoming Dec.. An 
Illinois session ended Nov. 9. 


Truck Tax Laws 
N ARYLAND'S attempt to force motor 
+ trucks from other States to pay a tax 
of 4 cents a gallon oh the estimated 
amount of gasoline used in their operation 
in Maryland has failed and may be re- 


Deficit i Redue a 
In British Budget 


Yield From Estate Taxes Shows 
Recent Increase 


British financial accounts for the fiscal 
half year ended Sept. 30 show the smallest 
deficit at this stage that has occurred i 
the last five years. 

A report to the Commerce Department 
from Assistant Commercial Attache 
Charles E. Lyon, London, points out that 
a surplus of expediture over revenue is 
customary in British accounts for the 
earlier periods of the year, it is pointed 
out, as ordinary receipts are much heavier 
in the final quarter than in the preceding 
ones. In the period ended Sept. 30, the 
deficit amounted to £48,590.000, as com- 
pared with a deficit of more than £100,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1932-33. Reve- 
nue and expenditure for the first half of 
1933-34 amounted to £310,640,000 and 
£359,230,000, respectively. 

Larger receipts under the estate tax ac- 
count in some measure for the better 
showing this year. 

Receipts from customs duties likewise 
are relatively higher. On the other hand, 
only 45.8 per cent of estimated excise 
duties are received in the period this 
year, as against 50 per cent of such revoe- 
nue in the comparable period of 1932-33. 

Whereas the relatively good showing in 
the first half of the current fiscal year in- 
dicates the possibility of a final surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, the budget 
makes no provision for possible emergency 
expenditure, such as outlay for employ- 
ment projects and other unforeseen costs, 
or for war debt payments. 

Furthermore, income tax collections 
during the current fiscal year revert to the 
old basis of 50 per cent during the second 
half and 50 per cent in the first half of 
the next fiscal year, as against the inno- 
vation introduced in the 1931-32 budget 
of collecting three-quarters of the amount 
in the second half. 


| The measure includes operators of 


| county 


pealed by a forth-coming special session 
of the Legislature. 

Repeal will be sought, according to E 
Brooke Lee, member of the State Roads 
Commission, because of reprisal measures 
taken by the adjoining State of Delaware. 

Maryland’s law was to have become ef- 
fective June 1, and it was announced then 
that agents would be placed at all points 
of entry to the State to see that the law 
was enforced. In May, however, the Dela- 
ware Legislature adopted a bill that would 
require drivers of trucks from other States 
to buy their gasoline in Delaware. The 
Maryland law has not been enforced. 


City Sues State 
\ ONTPELIER, VT., has filed in the 
+ State Supreme Court a petition for 


|}a writ of mandamus to compel the State 


to pay $6,948 which the city claims it has 
lost from taxes on intangibles because 
of the State income tax law 
Gas for Executions 

(ovEance MOEUR of Arizona has 

F proclaimed the effectiveness of a con- 
Stitutional amendment approved at a 
referendum Oct. 3, making lethal gas the 
means of execution instead of hanging. 


Travel Bureaus 

OVERNOR FERGUSON, of Texas, has 

Signed a bill passed at the recent 
special session of the Legislature, provid- 
ing for the licensing of travel bureaus. 
“share- 
expense” motor vehicles, but places upon 
the passenger the duty of examining the 
public records to determine whether the 
travel bureau of operator has complied 
with the law. 


Tax Sales 

YOVERNOR BRYAN, of Nebraska, has 

appealed to the people of the State 

not to bid on property offered for sale by 

treasurers because taxes have not 
been paid 

Tax-exempt Homes 
7 CHAIRMAN of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the California Senate, Will 


R. Sharkey, is advocating the exemption 
of all homes in the State having an as- 


| sessed value of less than $5,000. 


Moratorium Law 
MORTGAGE moratorium law passed 
by the Texas Legislature early this 

year has been held to be constitutional in 
a decision by the Fifth Court of Civil Ap- 
peals 


Home Loan Bonds 
YOVERNOR HORNER, of Illinois, has 
F signed bills passed at a special session 

of the Legislature, permitting building and 
loan associations, trustees, 
urers and fraternal benefit 
invest in bonds of the Federal Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation or to exchange 
mortgages for these bonds. 

The new laws, according to the Gov- 
ernor, are expected to make approximately 
$50,000,000 of new money available in Illi- 
nois before the end of the year. 

The Attorney General of Utah, Joseph 
Chez, has given an opinion that bonds of 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation may 
not be accepted by the State Loan Board 
in payment of notes and mortgages held 
by the Board. 
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Airplanes selling for $700 as stimulus to 
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future . .405 
Labor dispute ‘between ‘pilots 
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More Trouble in Cuba --Arms Question Reopened by Germany---Russia 
Annoyed at Japan---Italy’s Political Setup 





A New Revolt in Cuba.—In the early morning 
hours of Nov. 8 a new revolt flared up in Havana 
against the regime of President Grau San 
Martin. The revolt was engineered by the ABC 
revolutionary organization in an effort to restore 
Dr. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes to power. Within 
a few hours the City of Havana was in turmoil 
as the rebels began to entrench themselves in 
police stations and several of the forts guarding 
Havana harbor. President Grau San Martin 
quickly ordered out the army to crush the new 
uprising and proclaimed a “state of war” on 
the Island at 11:30 a. m. Many soldiers in the 
forts joined the rebels and fighting was general 
throughout the city. 

Although some two thousand members of the 
ABC gave their support to the revolt, lack of 
organization and particularly lack of arms and 
ammunition hampered their activities. Their 
strongholds were gradually captured until, on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 8, the rebeis had con- 
centrated their forces in the ancient Atares 
castle overlooking Havana harbor. American 
destroyers scuttled to safety as the Grau San 
Martin forces began to bombard the stronghold. 
The rebels surrendered, after reported losses of 
100 dead and many wounded. While the revolt 
appeared crushed and the Cuban students dem- 
onstrated before the Presidential Palace, reports 
of more severe unrest in the outlying districts 
seemed to indicate that the Island was far from 
peaceful and that the populace was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the present regime. 

* * 

Germany Asks New Arms Discussions.—The 
visit of General Goering, Reich Minister of Avia- 
tion, to Rome on Tuesday, Nov. 7, indicated a 
new attempt on the part of Germany to reopen 
the discussion on disarmament. While the visit 
was brief, General Goering delivered a letter to 
Premier Mussolini from Chancellor Hitler which 
is said to have stated the German views on the 
problem of disarmament. These views were 
further amplified in conversations between the 
two men and it is generally believed that the 
Italian Premier is willing to act as an inter- 
mediary between Germany, France and Great 
Britain. In European circles, a new conference 
under the terms of the Four Power Pact is con- 
sidered as one possible outcome of the German 
action 

That Great Britain is not averse to reopening 
these discussions was indicated in a speech of 
Premier MacDonald delivered before the Lord 
Mayor’s annual dinner in London, Novy. 8. Prime 
Minister MacDonald deplored the German notice 
of withdrawal from the League of Nations as 
“almost amounting to a repudiation of the peace 
machinery of the world.” The Prime Minister 
stated, however, that any suggestions which 
Germany had for a resumption of the arms 
negotiations would be viewed “sympathetically” 
by Great Britain. 

In a pre-election speech, broadcast throughout 
Germany, Chancellor Hitler reiterated Ger- 
many’s desire for “understanding” and her will- 
ingness to let others alone if she remained un- 
molested. These events have been interpreted 
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in Europe as a definite attempt on the part of 
the Reich to break down the barirers which have 
arisen since her withdrawal from the disarm- 
ament negotiations and a desire to prevent, if 
possible. further isolation from European affairs. 


* * 

Russia Warns Japan.—When reports were re- 
ceived in Moscow of a flight of Japanese planes 
over Soviet territory in northern Manchuria, the 
Russian government showed considerable alarm 
and instructed its consular representatives in 
Vladivostok to warn the Japanese against 
further encroachments. Some doubt as to what 
had happened was shown in newspaper accounts 
early in the week, but the publication on Nov. 9 
of a protest made to the Japanese government 
in Tokyo by the Russian Ambassador Yureneff 
seemed to indicate that the incident had actually 
occurred. The strong tone of the protest, com- 
ing as it did after other unfriendly occurrences 
in the same area, has been interpreted as indi- 
cating a determination on the part of Soviet 
authorities to deal more firmly with the Japanese 
in the Far East. At least one Japanese news- 
paper took the occasion to warn the government 
against going too far and against the danger 
of hostilities with the Soviet state. 

* * 

A New Plan for Italy—During the week 
Premier Mussolini announced that certain far- 
reaching reforms are to be introduced into the 
Fascist state. A cabinet reorganization in which 
Air Minister Balbo was removed and given the 
post of Governor of the Italian Colony of Libya 
preceded this announcement. 

The new plans, which have not yet been fully 
formulated, apparently will place the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies in a new role in which they 
will not be allowed to legislate for industry or 
agriculture. It has been suggested that the 
Chamber be abolished entirely and that legisla- 
tion be formulated by a council of the Fascist 
corporations which control industry. 

As a first step in this program, it was an- 
nounced Novy. 10 that the public would be asked 
to subscribe to a state-guaranteed loan for the 
relief of private companies which have been suf- 
fering from the world depression. 

Mussolini has authorized the recently founded 
Industrial Reconstruction Institute to issue 
bonds totaling 400,000,000 lire, or about $33,- 
700,000 at the present rate of exchange, for the 
relief of one of Italy’s largest electric companies, 
This development is thought by many to mean 
that the Italian Premier intends to make the 
government the agency for all public invest- 
ments in business enterprises. It has been an- 
nounced that this is only the beginning and that 
further changes will be made in the course of 
the next few weeks. 


* * 

Britain Ends Tariff Truce.—The British gov- 
ernment is the latest nation to withdraw from 
the tariff truce signed at the World Economic 
Conference by 65 countries. Great Britain is 
now in the position to protect her industry by 
whatever tariffs seem necessary. 
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Japanese Trade to Mexico 

That Mexico is another foreign market 
in which Japanese goods are making not- 
able progress is revealed in a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache Thos. H. Lockett at Mexico 
City. In the first five months of the cur- 
rent year, Mr. Lockett points out, Mexico 
bought Japanese goods valued at more 
than 200 per cent in excess of the cor- 
responding figure for 1932. 
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408:5 SPECIAL NOTICE 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
Wachington, November 6. 1933 

Sealed bids ta duplicete will be received 
until two o'clock P. M., Tuesday. November 21 
1933, and then publicly opened for furnishing 
all labor and material for the construction of 
an internes’ residence at Freedmen's Hospital. 
Washington, D. C. This work includes the 
following 

Excavating. reinforced concrete construction, 
structural steel work, brick masonry. miscel- 
laneous irom work, tin roof. lathing 
plasterering, carpentry. plumbing and heat- 
ing. Ventilating. electrical installations, orna- 
mental terra cotta, linoleum and asphalt tile 
floors, gypsum roof deck. and grading. 

Proposals will be considered oniy 
dividuals, firms or corporations possessing 
satisfactory financial and technical ability, 
equipment and organization to insure speedy 
completion of the contract. and in making 
awards tine records of bidders for expedition 
and satisfactory performance on contracts of 
similar character will be carefully considered. 
At the discretion of the Secretary, drawings 
and specifications may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Chief Clerk’s office. A certi- 
fied check for $20 payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States will be required as security 
for safe return of the drawings and specifica- 
tions. The requirements of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933, and 
of Public Works bulletin No. 51 will be made 
a part of the contract. The right is reserved 
415:2 to reject any or all bids, waive technical de- 
fects. accent one part and reject the other 
as the interests of the Government may re- 
quire Proposals must be securely enveloped, 
marked ‘Proposal for the construction of 
Internes residence, Freedmen's Hospital,” and 
be addressed to the Secretary of Interior, 

c 


Washington, D 
T. A. WALTERS, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Crime Curbs: Stop 


Sales of Guns 


And Take Everybody’s Fingerprints 





Extradition Proceedings Which Do Not Com- 
pel Revelation of Ev idence Also Urged 


By Detroit Police Chief 





By JOHN P. SMITH, 
Acting Police Commissioner, City of Detroit, Michigan 


tbe CAUSE of crime is even more de-| 
batable than the cure, although one 
think that with all the laws on 


might ( 
the cure should be readily 


the books 
available. 

Many of our informed people claim that 
environment breeds the criminal. Others | 
lean to the opinion that criminality is a 
symptom of disease, others that it 1s 
heredity. A few years ago we heard much 
of dementia praecox. 

My opinion, formed through 30 years of 
experience as a policeman, is that the man 
who commits a major crime, such as rob- 
bery or kidnaping, is a lazy, vicious indi- 
vidual whose only ambition is to live with- 
out work, on money stolen from decent 
citizens, and therefore should be incar- 
cerated. 

Then you have the person who commits 
a crime of passion, 
time of the commission of the crime is 
abnormal. Some form of correction 
should, of course, be applied. 

As I have said, the cause of crime is a 
debatable question. Yet many police de- 
partments throughout the country, as in 
Detroit, have organized bureaus for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency—a pro- 
gram which will bear fruit in future years. 


If the cause is environment, our activity | 


should bring forth results. If a disease, 
the psychopathic clinics and probation 
officers give that phase earnest attention. 

Meanwhile, however, we are faced with 
a grave situation. I have said that the 
cure is a debatable question open to ar- 
gument. But I am sure of one thing; 
and that is, that you will agree with me 
that something should and must be- done 
to curtail the appalling loss of life and 
property chargeable to the criminal. 

I am not going to say that we can elim- 
inate crime. Unfortunately, since the 
dawn of history the criminally minded 
have preyed on respectable society. But 
we can curtail it to a much greater degree 
than has been done in our country in 
many years. 

No one needs to remind us that America 
is more crime-ridden than several of the 
leading European nations. But if the cor- 
rective measures which they apply do not 
meet our needs we should, while outlining 


a program, keep our minds open to the! 


splendid results being accomplished in 


these older countries. 


Legal Proposals 
For Curbing Crime 

I have several “cures” to propose. They 
are not at all simple of enactment. With 
the weight of public opinion demanding 
the adoption of those measures. I can defi- 
nitely assure vou that crime will be re- 
duced appreciably and the citizens of this 
country will be assured of a degree of 
safety impossible of attainment in recent 
years. 

The gunman succeeds because the citi- 
fears the threat of the revolver. 
Eighty per cent of our vicious crimes are 
committed by persons armed with a dan- 


| gerous weapon. 


those States 
are to some 
other States 
readily pur- 
may then be 
where every 


Despite all we can do in 
where the sale of revolvers 
extent regulated, there are 
where revolvers may be as 
chased as food. These guns 
transporied to communities 
precaution is taken to keep them out of 
the hands of the criminally inclined. 

The point I want to make is this: Is 
there any reason why revolvers and pis- 
tols should be in the keeping of anyone 


{other than properly constituted police or 


military authorities? I believe the an- 
swer is “No.” 

The percentage of these cases where the 
citizen actually defends his life or prop- 
erty with a gun is so low as to be almost 
negligible. Actually it is the policeman 
who is depended upon to afford this pro- 
tection and it is most definitely his job. 

Yet in Detroit—where the law required 
registration of guns and permits to carry 
them on the person—our officers confis- 
cate an average of eight illegally possessed 
guns every day in the year. When you 
realize that burglars often commit 20 and 
30 crimes before capture and the ratio of 
robberies commitied to robbers captured 


|is over four to one—when you realize that 


these robberies almost invariably are at 
the muzzle of a gun—you get a fair idea 
of what it means when we confiscate 250 
guns a month. 

Yet, this, under the present system, 
could go on forever, as in the past, with- 
out making a feir-sized dent in the crime 


Lower Production Costs 
For American Olive Crop 


The cost of producing olives for the 
American market may ultimately be re- 
duced by studies which are being made 
by C. F. Kinnan of the Department of 
Agr'culture. 

Mr. Kinnan is now conducting experi- 
ments to determine better methods of 
caring for olive trees. In this work he is | 
following the same technique used in| 
studying the root growth of peach and 
apricot trees in California. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
Washington, November 6. 1933. 

Sealed bids in duplicate will be received 
until 2 p. m.. Tuesday. December 5, 1933, and 
then publicly opened for furnishing all labor 
and material for the construction of the 
Educational Classroom Building at Howard 
University. Washington. D This work 
will include the following 

(1) Excavating, reinforced concrete con- 
struction, structural steel work, brick ma- 
onry. miscellaneous tron work, slate roofing, 
flashing, latching and lastering, carpentry. 
electric elevator and plumbing. heating. ven- 
tilating and electrical installations, finish 

rading posed aggregate finish concrete 
wal ks, heick steps and landscaping. 

(2) Leciure hall seating. office and class- 
room furniture, shades, etc., furnished and 
installed 

Proposals will be considered only 
firms or corporations possessing 
satisfactory financial and technical ability, 
equipment and organization to insure speedy 
completion of the: contract. and in making 
awards the records of bidders for expedition 
and satisfactory performance on contracts of 
similar character and magniture will be care- 
fully considered. At the discretion of the 
Secretary, drawings and specifications may be 


from in- 


} obtained upon application to the Chief Clerk's 


Office A certified check for $100 payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States will 
be required as security for safe return of the 
drawings and _ specifications The require- 
ments of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of June 16. 1933, and of Public Works 
Bulletin No. 51 will be made a part of the 
contract. The right is reserved to reject any 
or all bids. waive technical defect accept 
one part and reject the other as the intere ts 
of the Government may require Proposals 
must be securely enveloped. marked “Pro- 
posal for the construction and equipment of 
Classroom Building, Howard University and 
be addressed to the Secretary of Interior 
Washington, D. C 


First 


T. A. WALTERS 
Assistant Secretary. 


; ment. 


who certainly at the! 


jing 


| ing, 


problem. It is such a situation which 


|compels me to ask the question why we, 


the American public, permit such a con- 
dition to endure. 

The answer to that problem is this: 
Federal legislation against sale and im- 
portation of revolvers and pistols to any 
but duly authorized police and military 
authorities. I said before that the an- 
swer is difficult of enactment in this our 
country. But it is possible; and I am 
convinced that it is necessary if we are 
going to be able to successfully stop the 
criminal. 


Universal Fingerprinting 
And Simplified Extradition 


Another point I wish to make will not, 
I am afraid, meet with immediate agree- 
But I ask you to consider it a mo- 
ment and to be assured of my sincerity 
in your interests, in proposing it. I refer 
to the universal fingerprinting. 

The average citizen does not wish to be 
subjected to the experience of having his 
fingerprints taken. In his mind, in your 
mind, is the thought of the humiliation, 
Your first reaction is that your finger- 
prints are on file in a rogues gallery. You 
haven't the least thought of committing 
a crime. 

The average normal person would resent 
such an implication. None more so than 
myself. But universal fingerprinting by 
no means suggests to anyone an enlarged 
rogues gallery; where, then, is the cause 
for embarrassment? 

Aside from the ready means for identi- 
fying the criminal—against whose activity 
you require protection—do you appreciate 
how much more quickly and surely miss- 
ing persons could be located, dead bodies 
identified, check passers apprehended? Do 
you, as a well-meaning, thoughtful citizen, 
know of any real reason why your finger- 
prints may not properly be on file at some 
central bureau? 

I hope and believe that your answer is 
the same as mine. I advocate, therefore, 
Federal legislation requiring universal fin- 
gerprinting. 

One more point I wish to emphasize. 
That is the unwieldy, defective procedure 
required to extradite a criminal from one 
State to another. The actual purpose in 
the present procedure is to assure that 
the Governor of the State is fully satis- 
fied that the prisoner is actually the man 
who has been indicted in another State 

Yet. what is the present situation? 
When an officer presents his request to 
the Governor of the State having the 
prisoner in custody, he is met with legal 
technicalities. Often enough the Gov- 
ernor’s action is questioned in a local 
court. 

The officer must then prove in open 
court that the man in question is the 
one under indictment. He is required to 
present the witnesses to the crime and, 
in the formality of extradition procced- 
ings, publicly air the evidence against the 
prisoner—who is not then and there being 
tried for his crime, but is seeking suffi- 
cient grounds, through confronting the 
witnesses, either to furnish an alibi or to 
intimidate the witnesses when finally his 
case comes to trial in its proper place. 

I can assure you that there are but few 
men who can twice testify in exactly the 
Same way after a certain lapse of time; 
and I do not need to point out how simple 
it is for a clever defense to break down 
the testimony. And this, bear in mind, 
is not because the Governor is not sure 
that the proper man is in custody, but 
because his decision which should be the 
last authority, is, under the present sys- 
tem. open to question. 

Therefore, I advocate the adoption of 
procedure which actually gives the Gov- 
ernor of each State the right either to 
refuse or turn over to the police officer 
the man who is wanted for a crime in 
another State when he is satisfied he is 
the man named in t'xe warrant. 


The foregoing is an address over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System un- 
der the auspices of the United States 
Senate subcommittee on racketeering. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington. D. C.. November 6, 1933 

SEALED PROPOSALS in duplicate, will be 
received at the Department of the Interior 
sae 2 o'clock P. M., Tuesday, December 12, 
1933, for furnishing all labor and materials 
for constructing at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.. one female receiving build- 
including roads, retaining walls, walks, 
grading and drainage. This work will include 
excavating, reinforced concrete construction, 
hollow building tile. brickwork, cut stone, 
architectural terra cotta. marble work, floor 
and wall tile, terrazzo. linoleum floors, struc- 
tural and ornamental metal, steel sash. steel 
stairs, metal partitions, cabinets and shelving, 
tile, metal and built-up roofing, aluminum 
covering lightning conductors. metal lathing, 
plastering, carpentry, sound deadening, laun- 
dry chutes, incinerators, metal weatherstrips, 
insect screens, window shades. painting, glaz- 
hardware. plumbing, heating and ventila- 
ting. electrical work, electric elevators and 
outside service connections and such other 
items as shown or specified. Separate bids 
will be received for (a) General Construction 
and (b) Electric Elevators; all as set forth on 
bid form. 

Bids will be considered only from responsible 
individuals, firms or corporations. In deter- 
mining the lowest responsible bidder, con- 
ideration will be given as to whether the 
bidder involved maintains a permanent place 
of business; has adequate plant equipment to 
do the work properly and expeditiously; has 
a suitable financial status to meet obligations 
incident to the work and has appropriate 
technical experience. 

No bids will be accepted from any contrac- 
tor who has not signed and complied with 
the applicable approved code of fair competi- 
tion acopted under title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act for the trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof concerned, or, 
if there be no such approved code of fair 
competition, who has not signed and com- 
lied with the provisions of the President's 
eemployment Agreement. 

Drawings and specifications may be obtained 
upon application in writing to the Construc- 
tion Service, Room 764, Arlington Building, 
Washington, D. C. While no deposit will be 
necessary, return of the drawings and speci- 
fications within ten days after date of open- 
ing bids will be required. 

The requirements of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933 (Public 
No. 67) and of the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works Bulletin No. 51 
will be made a part of the contract The 
minimum hourly wage rates shall be as re- 
quired by Section 54 of the aforesaid Bul- 
letin No. 51 

Special attention is invited to the require- 
ment that all work covered by this contract 
for General Construction must begin within 
five (5) calendar days from the date of signing 
the contract and be completed within four 
hundred (400) calendar days thereafter and 
that all-work for Electric Elevators will 
completed at a date not later than that pro- 
vided for General Construction 

The right is reserved, as the interest of the 
Government may require, to reject any and 
all bids. to waive any informality in bids re- 
ceived. and to accept or reject any items of 
any bid. unless such bid is qualified by specific 
limitation 

Bids must be securely enveloped. marked 
‘Bid for Construction of Female Receiving 
Building. St. Elizabeths Hospital, to be opened 
December 12. 1933 2:00 P. M.". and be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Interior, Wash- 


ington, D. C 
OSCAR L. CHAPMAN 
Assistant Secretary. 
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PUTT ING MO RE. DOLLARS INTO FARMER’ es POCKET BOOK 


Better ‘Demand tel 
Products Shown 
Since March 


Farmers in “most of the farming sec- 
tions of the United States have more 
dollars in their pockets and are due to 
receive more dollars this year than 
during either of the last two years. 

In the South where cotton and 
tobacco both are under the influence 
of the Government’s farm-aid 
gram, the rural communities are pic- 
tured as enjoying the best business in 
five years. 

Only in the corn-hog belt of the 
Middle West, wher? the full production 
control campaign of the Government 
is just getting under way, and in the 
Northwest, where a short wheat crop 
has reduced farm income in spite of 
prices higher than a year ago, is the 
economic situation less favorable than 
a year ago. 

It is in that area that the discontent 
and the farm striking has occurred. 
Dairy farmers of Wisconsin joined the 
revolt because they have been or- 
ganized and are militant, but in the 
face of improved prices for their prod- 
ucts when compared with a year ago. 

Better Prices Forecast 

These facts are being emphasized by 
officials of the AAA as an answer to 
the assertions of farm strike leaders 
of the Middle West, who have aroused 
some farm areas to a pitch of revolt. 

They are augmented by the analysis 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


ics— tional surv ade | 
clcaiepneiiies toate tae tenon ouk-| | CAEWE products will buy as much in the way of city goods as it bought back in 1910 to 1914. That is the ‘ 


The accompanying picture on the left shows that farm prices in 1929 were 90 per cent of this parity, falling to 50 per cent in March, 


annually—setting forth the farm out- 
look for 1934. Concerning the pros- 
pect that faces farmers the coming 
year, the Bureau said: 

“The domestic demand for most 
farm products has improved notice- 
ably since March of this year and 
seems likely to improve further in 
1934. 

“In view of the relatively high level 
of activity in industries utilizing agri- 
‘ cultural products it seems probable 

that further increases in the demand 
for farm products will be dependent 
primarily upon a more pronounced re- 
covery in the output of industries 
using non-agricultural products, par- 
ticularly iron and steel. 

“As a result of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment program, total agricultural 
production may be held to about the 
same level as in 1933, when production, 
especially of grain, was influenced by 
unusually low yields of some crops. 

“The reduction of large surplus 
stocks of raw materials is a necessary 
prerequisite to maintaining any sub- 
stantial advance in prices, Future 
credit and monetary policies will also 
be a major factor influencing price 
movements. 

“The prospect for improvement in 
the demand for American agricultural 

* products in 1934 are less favorable in 
foreign than in domestic markets. Re- 
cently increased import duties and 
more stringent import quotas have 
added to the difficulty of marketing 
our products abroad.” 

What Consumers Must Pay 

But farmers are not alone to be de- 
pendent on higher prices brought 
about by improved demand and sup- 
ply conditions, to give them a bigger 
income over the next few months. 

City consumers already are con- 
tributing toward a fund to be given 
to farmers. Thei: contributions are 
given every time they buy a loaf of 
bread, every time they buy anything 
made of cotton and every time they 
buy a pork chop or some corn meal. 

In the course of the next year these 
contributions are expected to total] 
$500,000,000. That $5,000,000 then will 
be given to farmers in return for their 
promise to cut down production and 
in that way cause even higher prices 
for the city people. 

Cash Farm Incomes Rise 

Louis H. Bean, economic advisor to 
the AAA, reported Nov. 8 that these 
benefits to farmers during the five 
months from August to December, will 
be equivalent to a 20 per cent increase 
over the cash farm income received 
by these growers last year. 

Sections of the country in which the 
incomes of farmers are being ma- 
terially increased are the cotton belt, 
the wheat belt and the tobacco belt. 
They soon will be increased in the 
corn and hog belt. 

Mr. Bean reported that the higher 
level of farm income, though spotty, 
has already been reflected in increased 
farm buying. Mail order sales in gen- 
eral are 25 per cent higher than they 
were a year ago and in the South the 
volume of farm purchases has risen 
much more than that because of the 
considerable rise in farm income due 
to the cotton and tobacco adjustment 
programs. 

How Food Prices Soared 

In laying down a plan for farm re- 
lief, Congress set as the objective of 
the AAA a return of farm prices to the 
same parity in relation to city prices 
that they had in the five years before 
the World War. At that time, the high 
cost of living was 
throughout the country. Farmers had 
much the same sort of an advantage 
that city people have enjoyed since 
1920. 

But using the “parity” basis as a 
yardstick, the agricultural economists 
report that the general level of farm 
prices advanced from 50 per cent of 
that pre-war parity in March to 61 per 
cent as of October 25. This improve- 
ment was not uniform. For each of 
the main commodities the prices 
changes were as follows: 

Cost of Commodities 

Wheat prices rose from 39 per cent 
of parity in March to 92 in July and 
then declined to 62 on October 15 and 
advanced to 67 by the end of the 
month: corn rose from 32 per cent in 
March to 81 per cent in July and after 
declining to 52 per cent advanced to 
59 per cent at the end of October; cot- 
ton changed from 49 per cent in March 
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a political issue} 








THE FARMERS UPHILL STRUGGLE TO REGAIN HIS PURCHASING POWER 
WITH “PARITY’ THE 1910-1914 AVERAGE HIS GOAL 


Two things determine this purchasing 
power: one, the prices Farmers get for 
their products; twa, the prices 
farmers pay for the commodities 
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CHANGES IN PRICES THE HOUSEWIFE PAYS | 
AND THE FARMER GETS FOR STAPLE FOODS | 
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| Congress has ruled that the prices of farm products are to be increased until a bushel of wheat, or a hundred pounds of pork, or a given amount of other 


new farm act. 


‘parity” 


referred to in most discussions of the 


1933. They climbed up to 71 per cent on July 15 but since have dropped to 61, where they now are. While trying to get farmers parity for their goods, farm 
officials also are seeking to narrow the “spread” between what the farmer receives for his products and what the city man pays, as shown in top illus- 


tration at the right. 


to 80 per cent in July and 62 per cent 
at the end of October. Butter rose 
from 57 per cent of parity in March 
to 82 in July, but dropped back to 65 
per cent of parity in October. 
prices rose only slightly from 45 per 
cent of parity in March to 51 in July 
and 50 in October. Beef cattle prices, 
after advancing from 66 to 75, fell to 
57 in October. 

In addition, marketing agreements, 
which involve price fixing and pro- 
duction control, have been entered 


; With the producers and processors and 


marketers of tobacco, rice, fruits and 

nuts. Milk agreements have been 

made in a number of milk sheds. 
What Farmers May Hope 

With all of these things in mind, 
the economic advisor to the Adjust- 
ment Administration said: 

“The returns from farming should 
be greater during the coming year 
than in recent months. Wheat grow- 
ers are to receive benefit payments of 
about $102,000,000. The corn-hog belt 
will receive, mostly during 1934, some- 
thing under $350,000,000 for participa- 
tion in the corn and hog adjustment 
program. Benefit payments are to be 
made to cotton and tobacco growers. 

“Prices and returns of a number of 
other farm products will be favorably 


Hog | 


ber, 1932, and in October, 1933. Only beef cattle were lower in price. 


affected by the adoption of agreements 
to control supplies at higher prices. 
These benefit payments will serve to 
promote industrial revival and the lat- 
ter in turn will tend to lift the gen- 
eral level of farm prices and farm in- 
come as additional steps are taken to 
promote business activity. 

“The rise in industrial prices which 
took place recently, has apparently 
been checked, and prices paid by farm- 
ers have remained about unchanged 
during the eight weeks of September 
and October. As factory payrolls and 
other consumer incomes are expanded, 
they will probably not be accompanied 
by further rapid advances in industrial 
prices, as they were this Summer. 


Farmers should thus be able to obtain | 


more for their marketing of 1934 as 
consumers’ incomes expand. 
Demand of Middle West 
However, these developments have 
not proved fast enough to satisfy some 
of the discontented elements in the 
Middle West, 


about a conference of State Governors. 
These Governors then endorsed a 


program of governmental price fixing | 


that would have added about $7,- 
000,000,000 to the cost of food products 
purchased by city consumers, if the 


and they became vocal, 
enough during recent weeks to bring | 


plan could have been made effective. 
After the program had been studied 

by President Roosevelt and Henry 

Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, the 


following statement was issued at the| 


White House: 

“After three days of conferences 
between the Governors of the five 
Northwestern States, the President 


stantially to the licensing of every 
plowed field and marketing by a ticket 
punch system of all grain and live- 
stock 

“The Department of Agriculture ex- 
amined with the greatest interest the 
outlines of this plan but reached the 
conclusion that while the farmers of 
these States, and possibly certain 


and the Department of Agriculture,| others of the Corn Belt, might be will- 
the questions involved were defined as ing to accept complete regimenitation 


follows: 

“The Governors wished the Federal 
Government immediately to license all 
handlers and processor 
a price which on the average is 70 per 
cent above that now prevailing. 

Price Fixing Asked 

“To enforce the immediate adoption 
of such a price, in view of the 
ability of the city consumers to take 
present quantities of farm products at 


such a price, the Governors advocated | 


compulsory control of marketing so} 
that each farmer would have a definite | 
quota to sell each month, thus back- | 


ing up on the farm the products which | 


could not be sold at fair exchange 
value. 

“The Governors declared _ their 
ability in their respective States to put 


over a program which amounts sub- 


; of agricultural] 
products to pay fair exchange valuc,! 


in-| 


of this sort under the combined lead- 
ership of the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment, there was, nevertheless, 
grave doubt as to whether such a plan 
could be successful in such States as 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, 
where there is a very large quantity of 
food produced, but where there is also 
a large city population which might 
make it difficult for the Governors to 
deliver the cooperation necessary to 
make a plan of this sort successful. 
South and East Oppose 

“Moreover, there is still a very real 
question as to whether the highly in- 
dividualistic farmers of the Eastern 
and Southern agricultural areas are 
willing to submit to complete regi- 
mentation as to the time and quantity 
of sale to the extent which the Gov- 
ernors proclaim on behalf of the farm- 
ers of the Northwestern States. 


How to cut down distribution cost is a matter being studied. The third illustration depicts the prices paid to farmers in Octo- 


: “It is the view of the Department 
that the plan, if once attempted, could 


not be confined to any limited num-| 


ber of commodities produced in the 
Middle West, but would promptly be 


lSurplus “Stocks of 
Raw Materials 
A Problem 


ning to move and the corn-hog bene- 
fit checks will begin to flow out into 
the country about the first of Janu- 
ary. Corn loan money will become 
available within a few weeks. 

“The Department of Agriculture and 
the President believe that the Gover- 
nors can most promptly increase the 
money in the hands of their farmers 
with the maximum of long time bene- 
| fit by cooperating to the limit with the 
| plans which have already been set in 
motion.’ 

In view of the fact that the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of Agriculture 
| refused to accept the price-fixing 
plans of the Western farmers, a re- 
statement of the plans that are being 
followed by the Government to bring 
relief to the agricultural industry, was 
called for. 

This restatement was given by Dr. 
Mordecai Ezekial, economic advisory 
to Mr. Wallace. He described the pro- 
gram as a plan to restore a fair in- 
come to the farmer, and to provide 
city industries once more with profit- 
able markets in the country. 

The new program, he said, consists 
of two parts—the immediate emer- 
gency actions, and long-time funda- 
mental readjustments. Only the emer- 
| gency program has begun to take 
shape as yet. The long-term program 
| he said can be sketched only in broad 
outlines. 

Law of Supply and Demand 
| “The short-term program relies on 
modifying supply and demand rela- 
tionship so as to give the farmers 
greater income from the same situa- 
tion,” Dr. Ezekial asserted. “It does 
| not involve ‘repealing the law of sup- 
ply and demand,’ any more than the 
engineer, building a bridge repeals the 
law of gravity. Instead it involves 
modifying conditions under which 
supply and demand work, just as 
| tariffs and other interventions have 








demanded by groups of producers of! changed the conditions in the past. 


other commodities. 

“Therefore, it would be 
mean complete compulsory regulation 
of production, time and method 
marketing and price on every farm in 
America. 

“The effect of adoption of the Gov- 
ernors’ plan, 
mid-West, might be that 
States the Governors are trying 
help might be left holding the bag 
while other States expanded produc- 
tion. 

“These questions are wholly aside 
from grave problems of legality under 
existing law and questions as to rais- 
ing the necessary funds. 
| Wheat Checks Mailed 

“The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


the very 


ministration plan is based on the pay- | 


ment of benefits to those farmers who 
voluntarily cooperate in adjusting pro- 
duction to the market. There has been 
no opportunity as yet to send out 
checks to the corn and wheat regions 
of the West and Northwest. 

“The wheat checks are now begin- 


TWO BILLIONS MORE FOR OWNERS OF HOMES 


Tenth of Federal 
Fund Has Been 


| Disbursed 


two billion dollars to spend on re- | 
lieving home owners with eet 
troubles. 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora-|} 
tion has used up only a tenth of its | 
$2,200,000,000 fund for mortgage relief | 
and has acted upon a fifth of the ap- | 


plications presented to it, its latest re- | 


port shows. 

At the present rate of lending, the 
Corporation will be able to help a mil- 
lion home owners. Only half that 
number have thus far applied to it. 

What Is Done so Far 

Already mortgage aid has been 
pushed into every State in the coun- 
try. In every State and county agents 
of the Corporation are at work en- 

deavoring to refinance distressed mort- 
gages and save homes for their own- 
ers. 

Through Oct. 27, the Corporation re- 
ports, its work had resulted in the 
halting of 25,266 foreclosures. Day by 
day this total is rising as the Corpora- | 
tion steps in, offering the holder of a 
mortgage its bonds in exchange for 
the indebtedness which he is seeking 
to liquidate. 

Manner Aid Is Given 

The Corporation was set up to bring 
aid to mortgaged homes in a novel 
fashion. It was empowered to issue 
$2,000,000,000 in bonds on which the 
Government guarantees the interest 

! and which mature in 18 years. 

These bonds are to be exchanged 
for mortgages which home owners are | 
having difficulty in keeping out of de- 
fault. Central question in this pro- 
wtennionged is the willingness of the mort- 

age holders to take the bonds of the 
Sen poration in trade for the mort-, 
gages. To make the bonds attractive, 
the Corporation has arranged to have 
them accepted as collateral or in dis- 
count by the Treasury, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Federal 
Reserve Banks, savings banks and 
other credit institutions. 

Valuations Set 

Complicating the problem of obtain- 
ing the consent of mortgage holders 
to bond exchanges is the necessity in 


some instances of writing down the 
mortgage before the Corporation is 
justified in making an _ exchange. 


Mortgages closed in days of prosperity 


a 
| 
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(THE GOVERNMENT still has almost | 
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98,445 
TENTATIVE APPROVAL 
OF LOANS 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAD DONE ON Nov. 1 ‘To HELP 
HOME OWNERS THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 
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Operating with a $2,200,000,000 fund appropriated by Congress for home mortgage relief, the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation has granted more than 98,000 mortgage refinancing loans, thereby averting over 


25,000 threatened foreclosures. 


Payment by the Corporation on its loans have started in only 3,400 cases. 


Most of the payments, 3,200 or more of them, have been paid out in bonds of the Corporation, the rest in 
cash. Because they are ineligible under the law, the Corporation has had to reject about one in every 


are often based on higher values than 
the Corporation’s appraisers now be- 
lieve to be justified. 

During the week ended Oct. 27, for 
instance, the Corporation approved 
12,225 loans. Out of this total 1,863 
involved write-downs in the unpaid 
balance of the mortgage. The remain- 
ing 10,357 loans were approved with- 
out any reduction. 

Cash Advances Small 

In addition to the $2,000,000,000 
bond-exchanging power, the Corpora- 
tion has a second line of action. An 
additional $200,000,000 cash fund was 
appropriated out of the Treasury. 

With this money the Corporation is 
empowered to make cash advances in 
special situations. When mortgage 
holders are unwilling to accept the 
bonds of the Corporation and con- 
tinue to threaten foreclosure, the 
Corporation may take up the mort- 
gage for cash. Such a loan is called 
a distress loan. 

Another type of cash loan is one 
which the Corporation makes on an 
unencumbered home to help the 
owner pay for taxes or repairs. 

Actually cash loans have been of 
minor importance. Realizing the rela- 
tively small cash fund at its disposal, 


five loan applications, 


the Corporation has sought to keep 


down the _ outright disbursals of 
money. 
Through Oct. 27, loans on which 


payments in bonds or cash had been 
started, numbered 3,284 and involved 
$9,728,000. Of this total only 106 loans 
involving $68,800 were cash loans, and 
of the cash disbursals $43,000 had 
paid for taxes and repairs, leaving 
only $25,742 spent on taking up mort- 
gages for cash. 

For every dollar which it has spent | 
taking up mortgages for cash, the Cor- 
poration has spent more than $370 in 
bond exchanges. It was the inten- 
tion of Congress that bond exchanges 
be the major method of mortgage re- 
financing. 

As it tackled the problem of clean- 
ing up the trouble spots in the coun- 
try's home mortgage situation, the 
Corporation has discovered that one 
of its most important functions is to 
arrange new agreements wherever it 
can between home owners and their 
mortgage holders, to act as a mediator 

Approximately 2.506 loan applica- 
tions which had been filed with the 
Corporation have subsequently been 
withdrawn. The Corporation explains 
; that “these represent cases in which 


the home owner, with the aid and 
advice of the local office of the Cor- 
poration, was able to arrange for an 
extension of his existing mortgage or 
to obtain refinancing funds from other 
lending sources.” Approximately $75,- 
796,000 worth of mortgages was in- 
volved in these withdrawals. 
More Speedy Aid Now 

The Corporation’s aid to home own- 
ers was necessarily slow during the 
early part of the Summer when the 
Corporation’s Nation-wide organiza- 
tion was being set up. This organiza- 
tion phase is now definitely behind the 
Corporation, according to William H. 
Stevenson, a .nember of the Board 
and formerly Chairman of the Cor- 
poration. 

Now fully equipped to help cure 
mortgage ills, the Corporation is ap- 
proving loans at the rate of $5,500,000 
a day. Continuing at this rate, the 
Corporation will have used up the 
$2,000,000,000 remaining to it in 363 
working days. Applications for aid 
now before the Corporation, however, 
will have to increase to maintain a 
pace equal to that now prevailing. 

Through Oct. 27 the loans approved 


by the Corporation numbered 98,445 
1 


oo —_ 
Going Ahead 
Swifter alia 


| 
| 


|and involved $277,755,000. The total 
| has now gone over 100,000. All the 
applications presented to the Corpora- 
| tion, number only 500,000. 
Applications Rejected 

| While it was a proving these 98,- 
| 445 loans, the Corporation also was 
rejecting 26,268 applications for re- 
| financing of $108,991,000 in mortgages. 
Of these rejections 18,714 involving 
$83,205.000 were made before ap- 
praisals had been ordered. The re- 


however, 


maining 7,554 applications involving 
$25,785,000 were rejected after ap- 
praisal. 


Rejection before appraisal usually 
means that the property is not eligible 
under the Home Owners’ Loan Act. 
The Corporation has certain restric- 
tions upon its operation. One of the 
most important is that it cannot deal 
in mortgages on homes worth more 
than $20,000. Another is that it can- 
not advance more than 80 per cent of 
the property’s value. 

Only Needy May Apply 

Both restrictions have caused the 
Corporation to reject applications for 
aid, but a misunderstanding of the 
Corporation’s function or a desire to 
profit by it also lie behind many of 
the rejections. John H. Fahey, the 
new Chairman, has warned that the 
Corporation will not take over the fi- 
nancial obligations of would-be “chis- 
elers” who are able to pay their own 
interest and principal charges. 

“Many applications,” Mr. Stevenson 
said before retiring as Chairman, “are 
submitted in the belief that Govern- 
ment money is available here for 
building new homes; some show un- 
mistakable signs of coming from 
people who are perfectly able to pay 
their charges but are merely hoping 
for some special consideration that 
will delay payment of a just obliga- 
tion.” 

Aid for Small Farmers 

Owners of small farms who cannot 
qualify for regular Federal land bank 
loans are to be enabled to secure loans 
from the Land Bank Commissioner’s 
fund of $200,000,000. 

The Farm Credit Administration an- 
nounced, Novy. 8, that the decision to 
make such loans to “part-time farm- 
ers” was reached in an effort to fill 
in the gap between loans which can 


likely to 


of 


even if successful in the 


to 


The program of processing taxes on 
domestic consumption, coupled with 
benefit payments to farmers who re- 
strict output, provides a means of giv< 
ing farmers fair returns in spite of the 
existence of large surpluses, while at 
the same time holding production be- 
low consumption, and so gradually 
eliminating the excessive supplies. 

“At the same time the diversion of 
part of the supplies for the direct use 
of the unemployed, through the Sur- 
plus Disposal Corporation, provides an 
effective means for checking under- 
consumption. The immediate or emer 
gency program thus includes means ta 
raise farmers’ income, check over- 
production, and end under-consump¢ 
tion, all at the same time. 

Export Price Disregarded 

“In effect this program frees agri- 
culture of its dependence on world 
market prices, at least so far as do- 
mestic consumption is involved. Ex- 
cessive supplies can no longer give do- 
mestic consumers exceptional bargains 
in wheat, cotton, hogs, and tobacco, 
Instead, they will pay fair prices for 
these products, regardless of the price 
at which the export portions sell on 
world markets. For the first time our 
farmers will thus be given a full share 
in the higher prices. which prevail 
within our tariff walls. 

“The short-time program includes 
blanket reduction in production on all 
farms—taking out part of the wheat 
or cotton or hogs and corn previously 
produced—because it is only by such 
blanket measures that rapid action 
can be taken. It is obvious, however, 
that such emergency measures are 
only the immediate first step. 

“Eventually we must concentrate our 
farm operations on the best land and 
in the hands of the most effective 
farmers. On this best land, the farms 
‘will be operated with the most ef- 
ficient methods and to the fullest ca- 
pacity. The remaining lands not 
needed for farm products will be used 
in other ways; some for forests and 
water-shed protection; some for parks 
and game preserves; and some for 
golf courses. Our cities will spread out 
further; many industrial workers will 
live fuller lives with large suburban 
tracts—perhaps an acre or more—as 
space for their families to move and 
breathe. We have enough land and to 
spare. We will find effective uses for 
all of it. 

“What will become of the men who 
now farm the extra land? They too 
will be helped to find more effective 
occupations where they can earn bet- 
ter incomes.” 


| 


be made by Federal home loan agen- 


cies and those of the Federal land 
banks. This gap, it was explained, ap- 


pears generally in suburban territory, 
where farms are occupied largely by 
people who operate the property for 
part of their income and work in the 
cities for the balance. 

The new regulation issued by the 
Farm Credit Administration points 
out that to qualify for a Commission- 
er’s loan the farm does not necessarily 
have to be a complete farm unit, 
meaning a property of sufficient size 
to support the family living on it and 
pay the necessary cost of operation, 
taxes, depreciation and in interest. 

“If the land has agricultural value,” 
says the regulation, “and the owner 
would be able to support his family 
and pay installments in normal times, 
although part of his income would be 
obtained from work outside of his 
farm property, for instance, in neigh- 
boring factories or by day labor of 
any kind, such loans may be made 
within 75 per cent of the normal agri- 
cultural value of the farm property if 
the individual is honestly striving to 
hold his property and could do so, 
meeting taxes and installments, under 
normal conditions.” 

' 
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Railroads, Despite Their Troubles, 
Still Present Many Opportunities 


New Competition Should Prove Spur to Indus- 
irv. Savs Federal Coordinator, Re ‘alling 
Crises Successfully Met 


By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 


The railroad industry in this country 1s 
than 100 years old It has gone 
wars and innumerable other 
inch economic depres- 
reckless and ill- 
and the highest of 
is still going strong 
Francis Adams wrote: 
railroad situation of 
unsatisfactory 


more 
through 
vicissitudes 

floods 


constructl 


srons 
finance ret it 
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general 
is at present 
Stockholders are complain- 


apparent 
bankers are 


ire: directors are bewildered 
ehtened 
In 1891 

pointed out 


Cairo, a 


English writer Acworth 
ween Chicago and 
365 miles there were 
22 railway companies with lines crossing 
the main line of the Illinois Central, and 
that 18 out of the 22 had passed into the 
Rands of receivers since 1874 
In 1897, a writer in the New 
described what he called the 
the Railroads” as follows 
Loss of earnings. reduction of rates be- 
the paying point, actual loss of pas- 
senger ‘traffic, deterioration of roadbed 
reduction in the number ,of employes, 
ethers working time, receiverships 
foreclosure practically half this 
enormous investment bringing no returns 
and the blight of insolvency settling down 
upon our entire system 
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Transportation by Rail 
By No Means Obsolete 


forebodings of 
the old adage 


I mention these gloomy 
the past, which support 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 
in the hope that they will help us to 
look at our present troubles with a proper 
perpoctive That there are present rail- 
read trouble and very disturbing trou- 
bles. is certain, but it is quite unneces- 
sary to jump to the conclusion, as some 
apparently do, that railroad transportation 
is obsolete and doomed to speedy oblivion 
I have even heard railroad executives say 
that they would not want their sons to 
go into the business 

While there may be good reasons why 
the sons should not go into the same 
business as their dads, it is not, to my 
way of thinking. because the railroad 
business holds forth no opportunities 
On the contrary, there has not for a long 
time been so excellent an opportunity tor 
railread executives to make their marks 
through enterprise, energy, persistence 
and brains 


New Competition 


Should Prove a Spur 

The railroad industry going through 
one of its periodic crises, a crisis which 
this time is heightened by the coincidence 
of economic depression and new competi- 
dive condition: The truck, the bus, the 
private automobile. the airplane, the pipe 
line, the electric transmission line, the 
waterway—they are all here, they are here 
to stay. and they make a_ formidable 
array 

They may well cause the railroads to 
gird up their loins, yet I see no reason 
why they should strike panic in the rail- 
road breast. Movement by train on steel 
rails over a low-grade line still has the 
call on a vast amount of traffic, and most 
of the other transportation agencies can 
function auxiliaries and allies as well 
as in the of enemies 

Instead striking terror 


is 


as 
role 
of 


these new 


should stir the pulse of creative 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
beginning to work, and 
situation at all correctly 
threshhold of striking 
serv- 


rivals 
genius 
The leaven 
if I size up the 
we are on the very 
improvements in railroad equipment, 
ice and methods 


Hidden Danger That Lies 
In Public Regulation 


Industries often face the need of regen- 
eration, but it takes a severe jolt to start 
the process going and prevent a drift into 
senility and decay. Public regulation of 
railroads. of which I have been a part for 
some vears, has been a target for much 
criticism, and it is chiefly accused of de- 
priving the railroads of adequate revenue 
by keeping rates on too low a level. My 
own belief is that the railroads have suf- 
fered more from rates and fares that were 
too high than they have from charges 
that were too low. 

On the other hand there is a danger in 
public regulation which is not often men- 
tioned, but which is very real. I refer to 
the division of responsibility between the 
managements and the Government 

When a regulated industry gets into dif- 
ficulties, it is easy for the managements 
to impute the blame to the Government 
and to look for relief to the regulators 
or to a change in laws. An unregulated 
industry knows it must be the author of 
its own salvation, and proceeds to find the 
way out. 

This is not said by way of defense of 
public regulation, for it has had its short- 
comings. The point merely that the 
division of responsibility produces un- 
fortunate results. 


is 


is 


Need for Optimism 
Despite Present Troubles 

Of course the railroad industry is not an 
end in itself. It would be foolish to pre- 
serve it, if it has outlived usefulness 
That day may arrive, but we are far from 
it yet, and in the meantime I suggest that 
we cut loose from pessimism and try a 
little optimism for a change. 

There is much in the railroad industry 
which is obsolete. There will be capital 
losses and reorganizations, just as there 
have been in the past and just as there 
have been and will be in other industries. 
But the core of the railroad industry 
sound, and it can pass through this crisis 
as it has passed through the many other 
critical periods of its history, and re 
generate to a point where it can give the 
country better service than it has ever 
given before, and service which is fitted 
to modern needs, 

Railroads have too often suffered from 
financial exploitation, but for the men, 
from the bottom up, who actually run the 
railroads I have always had much respect, 
and recent contacts have increased that 
respect. They have gone through experi- 
ences in recent months which sap courage 
and vitality; but the same may be said of 
practically every industry in the country 
and the men who run it. I suggest that 
the time has come for a rebirth of en- 
thusiasm and zeal, to unleash enterprise, 
and to forget the troubles which lie be- 
hind in the vision of the opportunities 
which lie before. 

(The joregoing is a portion of an 
address Nov. 9 before the Railway 

Business Association at Chicago.) 
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SMALL AIRPLANES FOR $700 
TO PROMOTE PRIVATE FLYING 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


On the other hand, he suggests. if an 
aircraft’. manufacturer knew he would 
have a large market for a certain type 
of craft he would eagerly undertake pro- 
duction in volume which would enable 
him to sell his product for $700 or less 

There are 14,000 licensed pilots, 11,000 
Student pilots and 8.500 licensed me- 
chanics in the United States, all on ac- 
tive status, but there are only 7,000 li- 
censed aircrait. Of the total number of 
pilots and planes, about 600 of each are 
identified with the scheduled air lines. 

Volume Production Needed 

“This condition exists,’ says Mr. Vidal, 
“because the aircraft on the market to- 
day. owing to limited production, are 
high in original price, high in operating 
costs and require very close attention 
with respect maintenance, They are 
not within the reach of thousands of peo- 
ple whose automobiles must cost around 
$700 or 3800.” 

All that is needed to change this situ- 
ation. Mr. Vidal believes, some step 
which will bring the producer and con- 
sumer together, with definite assurance 
to the industry that the market actually 
exists. This step now is being taken by 
the Aeronautics Branch. 

Market Being Surveyed 

A memorandum being addressed to 
all Department of Commerce licensed pi- 
lots. student pilots and mechanics of ac- 
tive status, total of nearly 34,000 per- 
sons, outlining the specifications for a 
volume production of airplanes and call- 
ing for a definite statement whether they 
would purchase such a plane if it is made 
available in the near future. They are 
requested also to siate how many per- 
sons or groups among their acquaintances 
would be purchasers. The result of this 
survey will made available to the Ameri- 
can aircraft industry 

Type of Ship Suggested 


lo 


1S 


is 


“It 1s a comparatively easy task to de- 
sign and out on a volume produc- 
tion scale the plane we have in mind 
Mr. Vidal says. “It would be a small 
low-wing monoplane, selling for around 
$700. would carry two passengers, be con- 
structed of a new steel alloy, fitted with 
an eight-cylinder, small-bore engine of 
about 4,000 revolutions per minute, and 
equioped with a geared propeller 

“The outstanding feature would be the 
landing speed of about 25 miles per hour. 
which would be brought about by ‘air 
brakes’ in the forms of flaps. 

“The cost of operating and maintain- 
ing a plane of this type would be less than 
that of an average priced automobile and 
it would not require ‘superman qualifi- 
Cations to fly it. 

“The volume production plane 
not be a high performance type 
of its low-landing speed, which i 


turn 


would 
Because 
a guar- 


antee of safety, the top speed probably 
would not exceed 100 miles an hour. But 
I believe that will not be a deterrent to 
its development, as the plane would be 


intended primarily for the man or woman | 


who has only a limited amount of leisure 
to devote to flying—who would 
airplane during evening in the Summer 
and Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
the year around, as they now 
automobile. 

“Some might be used by salesmen and 


others who ti avel considerably, and as the 


increased use of the air by private flyers 
stimulates establishment of additional 
conveniently located landing fields, the 
utilization of privately-owned aircraft for 
business purposes will grow. 
Production Is Feasible 

“The low original cost would be due to 
the fact that in volume production the 
parts would be stamped out and bolted 
or spot-welded together, the engine would 
be both simple and standardized, and 


everything in connection with the plane 


would be lowered in cost by purchase and 
fabrication in quantity, Low gasoline 
and oil consumpiion, and low prices for 
replacements would cut operating costs 
Other difficulties connected with main- 
tenance would be reduced by the sim- 
plicity of the craft, and the ready avail- 
ability of replacement parts produced in 
quantity by the factories and kept in stock 
at all times by repair stations at airports. 
“Leading aeronautical engineers have 
given assurances that such a craft can 
be constructed at the price mentioned 
It will be produced, if the pilots in the 
United States are interested, and we are 
now furnishing them with a means for 
making their interest a matter of record. 
If favorable response does not follow, we 
Will at least learn what is retarding the 
development of private flying.” 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Rate Order of the 1. CG. C. 


the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requiring increases in intra- 
State freight rates to conform to those 
permitted on interstate traffic were within 
the authority of the Commission, it was 
held, Nov. 6, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States 

The case before the court was that oi 
the Louisiana Public Service Commission 
which objected to an order by the Fed- 
eral Commission requiring increases which 
the State Commission had refused to au- 
thorize. 

The situation resulted from the so- 
called 15 per ceni case, in which the rail- 
roads of the country were permitted to 
make certain increases in freight rates 
because of their existing financial con- 
dition Several State commissions de- 
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SOFT COAL OUTPUT RISES 


‘OFT coal production in week ended Oct. 28 

increased 325,000 tons, according to esti- 
mates by the Bureau of 
tons 
in 1932. 


| UMBER production week of Oct. 
4 ported by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, receded to 185,000 M feet. 
regions showed orders less than output, 
with hardwoods 12 per cent down and soft- 
Unfilled orders equivalent 
to 14 days’ average production. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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index figure of 71.8 from 71.6 the week before. 
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NCERTAINTY over Government fiscal pro- ( 

gram found expression in declining quota- 

Volume of sales fell $62,- 

700,000 par value from $57,961,000. 

(New York Times) 

aged $82.47 against $83.68 week before. 
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Uncertainty of Washington action the mar- 
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Failure of market to respond to price raising 
efforts attributed 
from consumers. 
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| Sutpnecnnted defaults last week numbered 294 
compared with 290 in previous week. 
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To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
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MODEL CODE IS PROPOSED; 
RULES OF FAIR PRACTICE 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


from or insert in any quotation or Invoice 
any statement that makes it inaccurate in 
any material particular 

Rule 3.—Inaccurate Labelling: No mem- 
ber of the industry shall brand or mark 
or pack any goods in any manner which 
is intended to or does deceive or mislead 
purchasers with respect to the brand, 
grade, quality, quantity. origin, size, sub- 
stance, character, nature, finish, material 
content or preparation of such goods. 

Rule 4.—Inaccurate References to Com- 
petitors: No member of the indusury shall 
publish advertising which refers inaccu- 
rately in any material particular to any 
competitors or their goods, prices, values, 
credit terms, policies or services. 

Rule 5.—Selling Below Cost: Provisions 
may be inserted against selling below cost 
based upon principles of costing formu- 
lated by the Code Authority and approved 
by the Administrator. Such provisions 
should be applicable to the individual in- 
dustry and should take into consideration 
the necessity of selling below cost to meet 
competition, to dispose of distress mer- 
chandise, etc 

Rule 6.—Threats of Law Suits: No mem- 
ber of the industry shall publish or circu- 
late unjustified or unwarranted threats of 
legal proceedings which tend to or have 
the effect of harassing competitors or in- 
timidating their customers. Failure to 


clined to permit similar increases on in- 
trastate -raffic, and the Federal Commis- 
sion thereupon ordered that the intra 
state rates be brought to the level of in- 
terstate rates. 

That action now 
the Supreme Court. 


has been sustained by | 


prosecute in due course shall be evidence 
that such threat unwarranted or 
unjustified. 

Rule 7.—Secret Rebates: No member of 
the industry shall secretly directly offer or 
make any payment or allowance of a re- 
bate, refund, commission, credit, unearned 
discount or excess allowance. whether in 
ihe form of money or otherwise, nor shall 
a member of the industry secretly offer or 
extend to any customer any special service 
or privilege not extended to all customers 
of the same class, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing a sale 

Rule 8.—Selling on Consignment: No 
member of the industry shall ship goods 
on consignment except under circum- 
stances to be defined by the Code Author- 


any is 


Condition of Treasury Dav by Day 


Internal-revenue re 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Processing tax on farm products 

Customs receipts 

Miscellaneous receipts 

trus, tund receipt 

Public debt receipts 

Balance previous day 


eipts 


10,859 
1.399.971 


Total 
General expenditures 
Departmental 
Interest on public debt 
All other 
Emergency expenditures coeeee 
Trust fund expendiiures *.. eee 763.9) 
Public debt expenditures 15.143 
Balance today 


Total 


Excess of credits (deduct). 


182.49 
. -$1,422.564.111.97 
$1,400,345.77 


2,265.029.68 


995 
905 
1.391 .249,710.46 1 


$1,422,564.111.97 


ity, where peculiar circumstances of the 
trade industry require the practice 

Rule 9.—Bribing Employes: No member 
of the industry shall give, permit to be 
given, or directly offer to give, anything 
of value for the purpose of influencing or 
rewarding the action of any employe, 
agent or representative of another in rela- 
tion to the business of the employer of 
such employe, the principal of such agent 
or the represented party, without the 
knowledge of such employer, principal o1 
party. 

Rule 10.—Interference with Another's 
Contracts: No member of the industry 
shall attempt to induce the breach of an 
existing contract between a competitor 
and his employe or customer or source of 
supply; nor shall any such member inter- 
fere with or obstruct the performance of 
such contractual duties or services 

Rule 11.—Ccercion: No member of the 
industry shall require that the purchase 
or lease of any goods be a prerequisite to 
the purchase or lease of any other goods 

Rule 12.—Blacklisting: No membe. of 
the trade industry shall join or partici- 


38 
9.997 969.99 
3.726.431.19 
1,680.82 
80,513.43 
443,034.97 
11.747.745.00 
1,391,249.710.46 


272,157.11 
146,452.58 
458,920.97 
6.810.560.00 
1,389.898.001.39 
$1,420,883,090.60 —_§1.468,239.934.08 


$1.787,211.13 $1,236,944.19 

854.008 .12 669,569.21 
8.390.881.94 
7,.494.708.15 

963 12 
11.494 75 
389,898 .001.39 


61 
50 


$1,420.883,090.60 $1,408,239.934.08 


| October 


389, 286.594 44 


Number of Men Working 
On Railroads Smaller 


Railroad employment at the middle ot 
slightly than at the 
number ot 


greater 
the 
workers in Octoner was smaller than tha 
in September 

The monthly report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, made public Nov 
6, shows the t ! of all employes in Octo- 
ber was 1,023.: as compared with 1.- 
016.951 in October. 1932, and 1,030,154 in 
September of this year 


was 


time last vear, but 


same 


pate with other members of the trade in- 
dustry who with such member constitut: 
a substantial number of members of the 
trade industry or who together control a 
substantial percent of the business in 
any specific product or products of the 
trade industry, in any transaction known 
in law as a black list. including any prac- 
tice or device ‘such as a white list), which 
accomplishes the purpose of a black list 


as Shown in Condensed Form 


50,962.67 
911.835.30 
86,839.150.00 
380 59.15 


673.714.64 


3. 392.200.090 


Diverting State 
Fees on Autoist 


| 

| To Relief Work 
| —_ 

|Funds Now Used Mostly for 
| Highways as 
| Source of Financing for 
| Welfare Activities 


Suggested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
purposes of the National Recovery Act by 
creating additional employment. It has 
been asserted also, on authority of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, that 90 cents out 
of every highway dollar goes to labor 

The tendency to divert highway funds 
to relief work was brought to the attention 
of President Roosevelt in a letter from 
the National Highway Users Conference, 
protesting against a statement by Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator, which was construed as a 
suggestion that the States should divert 
gasoline tax revenues to match, in part, 
funds allocated to them for relief pur- 
poses 

Mr. Hopkins responded with a statement 
that he could see no wrong in levying 
a new tax for relief if the money is needed, 
and said it made no difference to him 
where such a tax might be placed. He 
said, however, that he would not want a 
State to divert money already collected 
for road purposes 

Slump in Road Funds 
diversion also were 
made at the recent convention of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials at Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Despite the ever-increasing demands 
for the States to be financially responsible 
for a larger mileage of public highway 
construction and maintenance,” said W. C. 
Markham, executive secretary of the or- 
ganization, ‘the last year shows a decided 
slump in the amount of funds furnished 
the State Highway Departments for this 
purpose 

‘The total income for State highway 
purposes was curtailed almost $200,000,000 
in 1932. This decrease was not all due 
to a decrease from motor fees and the 
gasoline tax, for the gross motor fees 
totaled almost $113,000,000 more than the 
amount from that source allotted to State 
Highway Departments and the gross re- 
ceipts from the gasoline tax was almost 
$150.000,000 greater than the amount 
placed at the disposal of State highway 
authorities from that medium.” 

Less Money Available 

The funds available to State Highway 
Departments in 1933, according to Mr. 
Markham, are estimated at slightly more 
than $485.725,000. a decrease of $275,725,- 
000 from 1932, and in 1932 are expected to 
be about $448,700,000, a decrease of $132,- 
750,000 from 1932. 

With the addition of State road funds, 
the remaining portions of Federal-aid 
fulhds and half of the $400,000,000 Federal 
fund, however, theie is a total of a little 
more than $721,400.000 available for con- 
tracts and other State highway obliga- 
tions for 1933, said Mr. Markham. For 
next year, there will be available from all 
sources, including the remaining half of 
the $400,000,000 fund, a total of about 
$644,450,000. 

Colorado Court Ruling 

The fight against diversion of these 
funds has reached the court in some in- 
stances. The Colorado Supreme Court re- 
cently held unconstitutional an act of the 
1933 Legislature levying a special registra- 
tion fee on motor vehicle owners for re- 
lief purposes. 

The court held that the tax levied in 
the emergency legislation was in every re- 
spect a property tax but which did not 
apply uniformly to all classes of subjects 
in the jurisdiction where it was levied. 
It was held also that the State Constitu- 
tion prohibits the State from enacting a 
tax for the special benefit of subdivisions 
of the State, such as counties, cities, town- 
ships, etc 


Protests against 


Kansas and Illinois 

The Attorney General of Kansas, John 
W. Bricker, recently ruled that proceeds 
of the gasoline tax allocated to counties 
and cities under existing laws may be used 
by them, with approval of the State Relief 
Commission, for work or poor relief at 
any time prior to March 1, 1935. 

The Kansas County Commissioners’ As- 
sociation, however, has gone on record, 
along with the State Highway Director, 
Harry Darby, in opposing the use of the 
gasoline tax for other than highway pur- 
poses. 

The Illinois Legislature last year au- 
thorized the issuance of $20,000,000 of 
bonds for relief and provided that the 
bonds should be retired by using the 
counties’ share of the gasoline tax. A 
suit to prevent this is pending in court. A 
proposal to issue $30,000,000 of additional 
relief bonds has just been passed by the 
present special session of the Illinois Leg- 
islature, with similar provisions for retire- 
ment 

Proposals have been made in Pennsyl- 
vania to divert $25,000,000 from the high- 
way funds, and as a counter proposal there 
was submitted to the people Nov. 7 the 
question of issuing that amount of bonds 
for emergency relief. The 1933 Legis- 
lature appropriated more than $13,000,000 
from the motor license fund to the Board 
of Finance and Revenue to meet interest 
and sinking fund requirements on the 
State debt 

The Pennsylvania voters approved the 
bond issue proposal, so that any imme- 
diate demand for diversion of gasoline tax 
revenues apparently will not be made 

California voters, at a referendum last 
June, registered heavy opposition to a 
proposal to divert gasoline tax money 
from the highways 

A resolution has been offered at the 
present special session of the Missouri 
Legislature to increase the State gasoline 
tax from 2 to 4 cents a gallon as a sub- 
stitute for Governor Park's plan to issue 
$15.000.000 of bonds for the State insti- 
tutions 

Other States which have enacted legis- 
lation in 1933 for the diversion of gasoline 
taxes of motor vehicle fees. or levied new 
on motor vehicle owners for relief 
of school purposes, include Alabama, 
Arizona, Floriad, Indiana, Maryland. Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York. Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee and Washington 


taxes 





Philippine Hat Trade 

The United States and the Philippines 
do considerable business in exchanging 
hats. This country is the chief overseas 
supplier of headgear to the islands and 
in turn in the chief market for Philipine 
hat expor according to a report by 
Trade Commissioner E. D. Hester at 
Manila to the Department of Commerce. 











FINANCE 





Making Profits With Little “a 
As Revealed by Senate Inquiry 


Transactions in Oil Stocks. Involving No In- 
vestment. Found to Have Yielded Gains 
Of $12.000.000 





Profits in stock market transactions, in; pany, Arthur Reynolds, A. M. Andrews, the 
which the participants did not put up Famoth Corporation, the Traywin Cor- 
any money, were discussed before the Sen- poration, and L. W. Hill and C. O. Kalman 
ate Barking and Currency Committee in Mr. Cutten’s testimony developed that 
its investigation during the past week into then a trading group, “B,”” was formed to 
investment bankilr: buy and sell this stock on the New York 

Arthur Cutten, of Chicago, explained Sstock Excl TI block of 
how a syndicate reaped high returns in stock was transferred t F. Hutton & 
buying and selling Sinclair Consolidated Company, brokers, in two installments, foi 

| aggregate of $33,900,000, paid by the 


Oi! Corporation stock in 
Profits of more than $12,000,000 were Hutton Company Mr. Cuttetn said 
accrued by syndicate and pool dealings in , obligated himself to buy 1,130,000 shares at 
Sinclair, the Committee counsel, Ferdi- $30 a share at a time when its market 

nand Pecora, brought out in testimony. range was between 32 and 35 He 
He further adduced the statement that that he managed the Sinclair purchasing 
Cutten & Company, Limited, a family and trac ul from Chicago by 
corporation in Canada, paid no income telephor vith hi Ruloff E. Cut- 
tax to the Federal Government on ten, a York mber of the Hutton 
profits in the Sinclair purchasing syndi- Comps which handled the actual pur- 
cate because of an = in the way of cha es and 
loss on the books of the Cutten company 
Mr, Cutten was the het een witness ! 
when the Committee resumed hearings W hen the stock was delivered to 
Nov. 9. Spare of frame, white-haired with by the Sinclair C 
just a bit of a moustache, and slightly deat, for ‘the st as 
Mr. Cutten, Chicago wheat-pit trader and ough (Ré¢ p. », of 
one of the notable “bull’ operators in the banker . 
stock market, answered questions of the “We 
Committee counsel, Mr. Pecora, who was there wa 
fortified with figures from the broker's replied Mr 
files. Mr. Cutten told how participants in ,. — 
this purchasing syndicate, dealing in the No Money Paid 
In Buying Stock 














its 








ed his owr I 
corporation 





C: ul 








viand, a Baltimor 


marketed 
no real money put in them 
Cutten. 


some ol 


Sinclair oil stock, made a total profit ol 
approximately $12,000,000, of which Harr) 


F. Sinclair, oil magnate, who will testify “When for the first time did any pur- 

this week; the Cutten & Company, Lim- | ®?4SIng group pay any money ior any 

ited, organized in Canada, and Blair & aly of the 1,300,000 shares?” asked Mr 

Company received profits of $2,632,962 each Pecora 

and others lesser amounts “I do not think we paid any,” the wit- 
ness replied. He agreed the profiis ap- 





Bank Subsidiary roximated $12,000,000 























Took Part of Profit Basten oe regul listed partitpaams 
the purchasing agreement pool was Wil- 
Among others on this syndicate list were chong A Pitenetrick. - reoed of cee Aone i 
the Chase Securities Corporation, which is )i. oj) Compans Mi Cutten oni inal 
the Chase National Bank's investment that a profit of $300,052 was paid Mr. Pitz- 
subsidiary, whose profit was $1,755,308, and pat ie but he did “f ce Sng dite 
the Shermar Corporation, personal cor- 9;_ aa sont ae the $1: 600,000 of net profit 
poration of Albert H. Wiggin, the retired |... paid Mr. Fit: ick 
chairman of the board of the Chase bank " gos ; 
$877,654 profit Besides the regularly _ Senator Couzen s (Rep) of Michigan 
listed syndicate participants there also listened attentively as a C mmmittee mem- 
were three others, subparticipants, receiv- %¢!. He expressed the opinion that both 
ing aggregate profit of almost $1,000,000 the purchasing and trading syndicates in- 
All this was from buving and selling a dulged in wash sales to “manipulat the 
total of 1,130,000 shares of the oil stock. Market in Sincla r stock Mr. Cutten and 
The witnesses of the day, besides Mr the Cutten counsel denied the re had been 
Cutten, were John J. Raskob, of New York, Wash sales. Senator Couzens glanced over 
who wanted the record straight regarding Several exhibits put into the record bj 
a syndicate formed by himself, Alfred E., Mt. Pecora 
Smith, former Governor of New York: “I see th are a number of purchas S 
Vincent Astor,; and others, immediately 2d sale at match each other,” the 
after the stock market crash of 1929, to Senate said. “You cannot convince this 
buy stock of the County Trust Company subcommitt ee, at least So far as I am con- 
of New York; Millard F. Tompkins, New | Cemned, with the kind of testimony you 
York, counsel for Mr. Cutten, and G. T. 4 giving, that th re were not wash sal 
Stanford, New York, counsel for the Sin- | 0! matched sales made in an effort to boost 
clair Consolidated Oil Corporation, who the market. No matter what you say, this 
explained Mr. Sinclair was ill, but expects — does not believe that to be 
a ac 


to testify this week 

Mr. Raskob, who has been 
in financing party campaigns, . 
familiar with a $336,908 loan by the Chase | @"¢ bought 
National Bank in November, 1929, to a Part for the purpose of creating or 
syndicate of which he and William H, ™@Ntaining a mark and such transac- 
English were syndicate managers. He ex- | tions are prohibited by Exchange rules 
plained that James J. Riordan, president 
of the County Trust Company, died Nov. 


A wash sale, 
by which 
and sold by 


in Wall Street terms, is an 
the identical shares 
the same party or 


conspicuous « 
said he was , OPeration 


1eS 


flleged Write-up in 

































10, 1929; that the country was in a finan- | Stock Js Brought Out 
cial panic, and he and former Governor Harley b. Clarke. of C) ae 
Smith succeeded in keeping out of the |." i ths Ms Pei ition , 2 Pr, sills ee 
newspapers the news of this death until tte — Alm te tay cape nated 
the trust company closed on the following . gong Bb “ 1" compa e = ae 3 ‘ eee 
noon yeneri eC Squipmen I 
Afraid of a run on the company, Mr. M staat w Dodge : of Mount His a mM. 
Raskob stated he agreed to become chair- | + ae “ Pg mee -relbived eee ee 
man of its board, and he and other stock- |, sags Bank A ve stime n subsidi ary tl e 
holders formed a group purchasing 3,794 o se = Securities Pie Jipetocngeai ss 
shares of the stock between Nov, 11, 1929, NOV: 10 about a $26,000,000 write-up, or 
and Oct. 27, 1930, for $916,600. That syn- Price boost, in the exchange of stock 
dicate ran two years of the two ¢ tne ig Pi Au anae 
“I understand there was never any pur- Mr gid Mi Pet nos 
pose to offer that stock to the public or | 28U0! = Cor een 
to trade and deal in that stock with the | 0! Jun , 
public, but it was purchased to save the | COMmot! id & book vai 
bank,” interrupted Chairman Fletcher 22:616, or a rate of $2.22 a sh 
(Dem.), of Florida in the merger exchange of stock wi 
“That is correct,” replied Mr. Raskob equipment company the same stock was 
given a book Yalue of $28.50. Mr. Pecora 
Dealing in Oil Stock ked why the d\ Mi irke re- 
: plied the np i M € 
Related to Senators Sait ib wan @ folk Oo 
The testimony regarding the Sinclair of development the p ctor company had 
Consolidated Oil Corporation stock showed made in motion pict 
the executive committee and directors of The witness h 














that corporation authorized the sale to Mr. ol! preferred 
Cutten of 1.130.000 shares at $30 a share ban! f 
in October, 1928. Then an agreement was 
entered into between Blair & Company, 
the Chase Securities Corporation, Mr. Cut- 
ten and Mr. Sinclair, and the Shermar 
Corporation, by which they were to par- 


ticipate in the purchase of this large block 







of shares. On Oct. 25, 1928, these parties 

organied what was called “Purchasing 

Syndicate ‘A’.’ with Mr. Cutten as man- 

ager. The participants in the adjusted The cor 
agreement were the Blair Company, Chase, the Dep: 


Securities. Shermar, 
Mr. Sinclair, Continental 


| ~ FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York Ci 


the Cutten Company,! ing con 
National Com- ticnal B 
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for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follov (The Board assumes 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 
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Eftect of Decline 
In Value of Dollar 
On Price Levels 


Rise in Commodities Begins 
But Danger Is Seen in 
Rapid Drop in Govern- 
ment Bond Quotations 


























[Continued from Page 1.] 

that ubstantial” foreign purchases had 
bee mad paid, he indicated, 
€ ( n those offered in this 

untry n y-mined gold 

Depreciation of the dollar in terms of 
gold had brought an accompanying de- 
preciatic terms of the English pound 
At the of trading on Nov. 6 the 
pound is valued at $4.92 the 
] hest years 

The » pound and drop in the 
ollar at to England’s foreign 
t ith a dep: ated cur- 

‘ in selling 
i 00¢ fied to by 
An cal at the Bureau of 
C dollar wer off the 
ok 

On Nov. 7 the municipal election in 
New York, clo major banks and 
xchanges, brought the first pause in the 
dollar deprec on campaign The do- 
estic gold price was left constant at 





no foreign gold pur- 


America 


$32.84 an oun and 
chases were credited to 















England Moves Quickly 
England seized this lull in the Ameri- 
an program to take three steps calcu- 
lated to force he value of the dollar 
force down the value of the pound and 
hus to move b toward the tionship 
Which existed between the two currencies 
before the American gold buying began. 
The three vere 

1. Walte man, head of the Brit- 
ish Board of announced England’s 
intention 6f wv drawing on Dec. 7 from 
the world tariff truce which has been 
in force since Summer Higher British 
tariffs would check American imports into 
England depreciation of the dol- 
] on the other hand, have been fa- 

iting. 
ile Chamberlain announced in 
he use of Commons, coincidentally 
with a milar announcement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that Gr Britain will 

y $7,500,000 in dollar exchange with 
which to make a token payment on her 
war debt i Imet due Dec. 15 This 
buying will tend to support the value of 

























the dol ite American action 
The offe ng of gold in the London 
market incre d as the demand for it 
decreased with America’s forced retire- 
ment from the market for the day. The 
result was a drop of the 62 cents over- 
night in the London gold price which 
America had been endeavoring to raise 
As a result of these announcements 
the dollar strengthened on Nov. 7, and 
the pound weakened. It closed at $4.91 
down a cent and a half for the day 
To recover these losses, America on 
Nc 8, raised the yer old price 21 
cents 5. The offering of gold in 
the t é n somewhat 
larger than usual, was bought promptly 
at a high premium over previous prices, 
giving rise to reports that America was 
the purchase [he London price, as-a 


result, to $32.36 an ounce. 


jumped 


Activities on Codes 
For Many Industries 


NRA Announces Rulings 


Certain Amendments 


[Continued from Page 


NRA thi 


nt Roosevelt has is- 


inating on 





iffected are 
ber Goodyear 
tubber C United & I 
ocdrich Rubber Co Gene ral 
i & Rubt Co., Fisk T Rubber 
Co. and Dunlop Tire & Rut Co., al- 
] h the av Was nitended to cover 


ng tire 


Ire & 





Certain Retailers 


) Temporari! y Es xem ple d 
Two On n 1 








and the C 


announced Nov. 6 
and sew- 
been exempted 


he general retail 


store 







































( 
e, pendi re al of permanent 
ri for r visions of the retail 
tearing held Nov. 10 on a sep- 
code f« eC? il velers. A hear- 
ol ret I code is ed- 
for Nc N da n set 
the sewing machine d 
Pp Y \ has denied an ap- 
plicati lan Brothers, of New 
naz rs of decorative flowe1 
exemption from the provisions of the 
1 flower and feather 
The cotton thread industry, the yarn 
cerizing industry, and the cotton and 
I z industry are to be in- 
ec in the pro ions of the cotton 
ile cod The NRA announced Nov. 
( iat P’ ent tRoosevelt has approved 
mendmenis to the code to bring these 
ndustries under it 
Drug Store Ruling 
Dru ( longer sell any ar- 
ticl e190 ll violations of 
} u K the offenders the 
l pe a according to the 
N 1 Retail Dr Trade Council! 
ints alr ly are being received 
7 ic of th provision of the re- 
ail drug code, which became effective 
») 30. Some of the difficulty, however 
ppears to lie in the fact that the Re- 
ug Trade Authority t up by the 
not yet fixed the allowance to 
t adc to prices on account of store 
labe ¢ 
New Deputy Administrators 
Six new Deputy Administrators have 
appointed to Division Admin 
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In F oreign Nations 


\Trends Reported by American 
Envoys of Commerce 
| Department 


World trade conditions as reported to 
|}the Department of Commerce by radio- 
|}grams and cablegrams from representa- 
| tives abroad are summarized by the De- 
| partment as follows: 
| The gradual upward swing in Czecho- 
}slovak business has continued without 
marked variation; production of pig iron 
|and crude steel has been above last year, 
but stocks are increasing owing to slack 
demand. 

German foreign trade during September 
showed the heaviest favorable balance in 
a year, amounting to 97,000,000 marks, but | 
for the first three-quarters of the year 
there is a decline from the same period 
| of 1932. 
| Industrial conditions in Spain have be- 
come slightly better, especially in the in- 
dustrial centers along the Bay of Biscay, 
owing to heavier iron ore exports and in- 
creased steel production; the Barcelona 
textile industriy, however, remains de- 
pressed 

Swedish business has shown more than 
seasonal gains, with foreign trade heavier, 


shipping more active though at lower 
rates, and crops good in quantity and 
quality. 


Gradual improvement continued also in 
Finland, with the lumber market much 
better than last year and foreign trade 
‘active. The foreign trade of Estonia has 
| increased substantially since the abandon- 
+ment of the gold standard in June. 
| Latvian industrial activity has been re- 
| viving and foreign trade also has recently 
increased. 

Retail business in Canada has been 
| stimulated aprpeciably by the advent of 
lcold weather; construction contracts 
awarded during October were substantially | 


/ Trade and I Industry’ Data on Equipment : 


Needs of Railroads 





Mr. Eastman Seeks Facts and 
Sends Questionnaire 





Information regarding the needs of the 
railroads with respect to the retirement, 
replacement or modernization of their mo- 
tive power is being sought by the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, Joseph B. 
Eastman. 

A questionnaire has been sent to tne 
executives of Class I carriers, Mr. East- 
man announced Nov. 8, calling for specific 
information covering the description, con- 
dition and potential capacity of steam 
locomotives. 

A secondary purpose, Mr. Eastman said, 
is to lay the foundation for more uniform 
and illuminating records of motive power 


|supply and condition for the guidance of 
| operating officers and the information of 


regulatory bodies. 

The survey calls for a detailed descrip- 
tion of steam locomotives, separated by 
class, age and tractive power, with figures 
for each series showing original cost and 
accrued depreciation. In the case of loco- 
motives scheduled for retirement, addi- 
tional information covering the net sal- 
vage value and the retirement charge is 
required. 

The railroads are requested to outline 
a program based upon the experience and 
judgment of responsible officers covering 
proposed retirements and repairs, annu- 
ally through t the year 1938 


larger than in "Gaptennber and exceeded 
any month since November, 1931. 

Domestic conditions are satisfactory in 
Brazil and notably superior to last year's; 
manufacturing has been active and stocks, 
except of domestic knitted goods and 
shoes, are not excessive 

The steel merger in Japan has been de- 
layed by inability to agree on the value 





'of private concerns; cotton spinners have 


tentatively agreed to continue present out- 
put restrictions through the first quarter 
of next year, 
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Competent analyst—engineer with 


work. Order of program is THINK- 
Age 39. Prefer Central States locatio 


ENGINEER— 


(Available For Your Organization) 


dustrial and property appraisals and management. 
analytical and rehabilitation program. 


ANALYST 





18-yrs. experience in engineering, in- 
Special aptitude for 

Not afraid of physical and mental 
WORK—ANALYZE—ACT. Married. 
n. Box 100, United States News. 
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| CONDITIONS | 
Mede Public by the. Department of of Commerce, Nov. 10 
1933 1932 1929 
| Nov. 4 Oct. 28 Nov.5 | Nov. 9 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | 
(Dollars) r. 
Copper, electrolytic, New York ........ Ib..| 0.079 0.075 0.051 0.178 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York : * .098 .099 062 176 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) ....... ..lb 191 1.89 1.64 3.19 
Iron and steel composite ............ ton 31.59 31.59 29.32 36.09 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K.C.)....bu. 84 85 A2 1.18 
FINANCE 
(Million of Dollars) 
Banking 
Debits, New York City 3.522 3.067 2.744 15,591 
Debits, outside New York City.. 3,04 2,951 2,846 7,658 
Federal Reserve banks 
— rve bank credit, total....... 2,526 2,226 1,654 
ht SP errr . 7 34 330 
Bills discounted Rievain 115 326 971 
U. S. Government securities. 2,400 1,851 313 
Federal Resv. reporting mem. banks 
Deposits, net demand ............see0- 10,685 | 10,763 | .... | 
SO ere 4,472 4.666 
Investment, total i 7,924 7,974 | 
U. S. Government securities. 4,956 4,986 
Loans, total ats 0 dees beeen eee 8,543 9,003 
St SE ca vinchesvacaapeeas 3,584 3.786 
All other ebheeeerensns Nene al 4,959 5,217 
Interest rates, call loans .per cent. . 75 75 | 1.00 | 
Interest rates, time loans ....per cent.. 75 75 15 | | 
Exchange rates, sterling ‘daily av.)..dol... 4.81 4.70 3.30 
Failures, commercial . ; number. 294 290 537 
Money in circu. (daily av.) ‘mills. of dolls. 5,652 5,627 5,632 | 4,854 
Security markets 
Bond sales, N.Y.S.E..thou.of dolls. par val..| 62,700 49,800 36,000 74,061 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues .dollars..| 82.47 83.68 78.43 | 93.25 
Stock sale Y. S. E...thou. of shares.. 7,064 9,828 4.461 22.516 | 
Stock price N. Y. Times) dolls. per share.. 77.73 79.28 54.53 202.37 
Stock prices (421) (St. Statis.) 1926=100.. 65.0 68.5 45.8 154.6 
Fdustrial (351) ...ccvecsess 1926=100.. 71.3 744 43.8 148.6 
Public utilities (37) ........ 1926=100.. 68.8 74.2 748 197.8 
Bintenes (5B) oc ccessscces 1926=100. . 36.5 39.3 24.2 137.0 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Production 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate)..number..} 16,107 25.234 12,247 61,824 
Bituminous coal ‘dail av .thou.sht. tons. | 1,226 1,217 1,913 
Electric power mills. of kw.-hrs..| ..... 62: 1,525 1,798 | 
Petroleum .......eeee0+: thous. of bbl..} ....... 5 2,104 2,631 
Steel ingots * ..........pet. of capacity.. 25 19 73 
| | 
Distribution: 
exports: 
oon TTT TTT .thous. of bu. 1 237 481 | 98 | 
Wheat thous. of bu. 2 4 107 | 1,320 | 
Wheat flour .. ' : thous. of bbl..! 32 30 90 138 | 
Freight-car loadings, total a Pe 636,674 588,383 | 1,048,968 
Coal and coke - ° . 136,777 | 129,765 203,577 | 
Forest products . 7 ° ° 23,889 17,416 58,465 
Grain and products ; eee 30,018 29,863 | 39,324 
Livestock iin neeeanas » favess ee 22,130 19,713 33,988 
| Merchandise, es ” ecece | 171,422 | 177,195 267,879 
* ecaeese 18,899 4,284 41,785 
Miscellaneous caeyoeee ig cooceee | 283,099 | 210,147 403,950 | 
eceipts: | | 
a into sight thous. of bales. 565 636 661 657 
Wheat, at primary marks.thou. of bu. 3,107 3,252 4,561 | 5,952 
Wool, at Boston, total...thous. of lb. 1,079 2,163 343 2,330 
¥ Statistics cover 90 cities —Gomparable figures not available prior to 1932, but 
adjustment has been made in indexes in preceding table. ‘ Dow-Jones estimate. 
-roposed Security Issues 
roposed Security Issues 








Two stop orders preventing the sale of 
securities filed for registration under the 
Securities Act were announced Nov. 10 by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Effective- 
ness of the registration statements was 
suspended pending the furnishing of ad- 
ditional information. 

The Trinity Corporation—of Kittery, Me. 

which seeks to register common stock 
of $260,000 in the interest of its mining 
property in California, 
its statement the fact that Massachusetts 
recently prohibited it from selling its stock 
in that State, the 


information concerning any 


cally calls for 
the issuer by State regula- 


action against 
tory bodies 


Another mining company—Baranof Chi- 


chagof Gold Mines Co., of Ogden, Utah 

failed to answer a number of items in the 

registration statement, and, among other 
presented an unsatisfactory bal- 


to the Commission 
Federal Trade Commission during 
week announced the registration of 
following securities under the Securi- 
of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
sold to the public 20 days after 
subjected to a Commission 
The registrations follow: 
November 7 


ATASCADERO OIL CO., Atascadero, Calif. A 
saliforr corporation operating an oil com- 
pan I es t ie 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $1 a Registration fee, 
$2 Among officers are Oscar L. Willett 
' Ar and W. E. Hanson, 

retary-treasure? 

B \NK SANE K AVESTMENT co. Parkersburg 

lia corporation operat- 

leasing store 


shee according 





the 
the 
ties Act 
may be 
filing, unless 


stop-orde! 

















€ cl c tel and 
( a her rooms contained the 
puildt int of offering, $235,000 
Registr I ee, $25 Among officers are 
E. A. Brast esident, and A. P Turley 
ecretary-treasurer 0th of Parkersburg, 
W. Va 
COMMITTEE FOR THE ae ANIZATION 
OF +e CAPITAL rv VATION L AND 
TRUS hicago. the om _ ttee calling for 
dep ci ing a Kent Chandler, 
Fi y. 2 d Ralph I. Farwell, Chi- 
ri 1 pation certificates is- 
c nder deed dated June 4 
19 T 1 Freehold Land and In- 
ve ent ¢ and Francis C. Farwell, | 
Hot ¢ Chatfield-Taylor and George 
Findla Presen rustees of the company 
Fr C. Farwe Farwell Winston and 
J V Farw Amount of issue: $1,- 
67:9 (market value) Registration fee, 





LTD., Vancouver. 
corporation de- 


CONGRESS | G OL = MINES, 
B 
gold and 


bia, Canada 
nd milling 











ul n issue 1,200,000 shares 
{ ( ck at a total price of $300,000 
Re io1 ee, $3t Among Officers are: 
A Ve Gra New Wes tminster, B. C., 
1A f , B d anc i Bruce Fraser, 

\ ecretai 
GREFNED Mt M SONS INVESTMENT co., Chi- 
for deposits of 
re ackson Building 
( I ati ators of a build- 
ir f mortgage build- 
! 1d le 10ld bonds, of a face 1e of 
318 One-third of this or $1] 66.66 
he an nt ed in calculat ing the 
which was $25 Greene- 


Rates of Money Lenders 
Are Limited in Bengal 


Legislation affording Bengal, (India) 
farmers protection against extortionate 
rates of interest on loans supplied by 50,- 
000 and more oney lenders operating in 
Bengal receniuy was passed by the legisla- 
tive council of that province, according 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner George 
C. Howard, Calcutta. 

The more significant clauses of the bill, 
the report points out, are those which 
render illegal the charging of more than 








10 per cent compound interest on loans. 
| 
istrator A. D. Whiteside, in charge of 
trades and services, textiles and cloth- | 
ing The new deputies are: Kenneth 
Dameron, in charge of codes for distri- 
bution trades; Byres H. Gitchell, apparel 
industries; Herbert B. Ludlum Jr., knit} 
Herbert Morrow, textile finishing | 
i tries; W. S. Nicholson, textile indus- | 
iries, and C. E. Weisiger, financial insti- | 
utions 


failed to record in | 


Commission said. One | 
item in the registration statement specifi- | 


}of Banks 


Co., 
are 


baum Sons Investment 
Cowan, both of Chicago, 
tion managers 

LIBERTY LOAN CORPORATION, 


ness of making loans, 
992 shares of preferred $3.50 


and Percy 
reorganiza- 


Chicago. A 
Delaware corporation engaged in the busi- 
proposes to issue 4,- 
cumulative 
stock and 24,984 shares of Class A common 


at a total price of $561,900. Registration fee, 


$56.25. Among officers are: I. H. Levy, presi- 
dent, and P. A. Roinertson, secretary-treas- 


of Chicago 
DISTILLERY 


urer, both 


LYNCHBURG co., 


| ing whisky, proposes to 
} 


Cincinnati. 
An Ohio corporation manufacturing and sell- 
issue 86,576 shares 


of common stock at a total price of $649,- 


320. Registration fee, $64.94 
Andrew Scott & Co., New York 
ficers are: M. Markstein, president, 
Leonard Freiberg, secretary, 
cinnati 

NEW DEAL MINING CO., 


Underwriters: 


Las Vegas, 


Among of- 
and 
both of Cin- 


Nev A 


Nevada corporation proposing to carry on a 


mining business, and 


to issue 100,000 shares 


of common capital stock at $1 a share. 
Registration fee, $25 Officers are 
Dye, Los Angeles, president; Roy W. Martin, 
Las Vegas. Nev vice president, and Ray- 
re Tremaine Los Angeles, secretary- 
treasurer 

CORPORA- 


NEW “YORK- BUFFALO TRADING 
TION, New York A, Delaware corporation 
proposing to operate as a stock, security and 
commodity trading and investment 


to issue 50,000 shares of common stock at 
$20 per share Registration fee, $100. 
Among Officers are: Ward W. Mundie, Eden, 
N. Y., president, and 
Buffalo, N. Y., secretary-treasurer. 
STANDARD FINANCE CORPORATION, 
ver A Nevada corporation carrying on 
finance business. Amount of offering, $250,- 
000. Registration fee, $25 
are: W. E. McGarry, Denver, president, and 
W. H. Miller, Denver, secretary-treasurer. 





LEGAL NOTICE 


Albert Cohen, 
of the State 


Justice 
of New 


an order of Honorable 
of the Supreme Court 


York, that an application 
1. For an order authorizing Manufacturers 
Trust Company to make an additional pay- 


ment to all depositors and creditors of Amer- | 


ican Union Bank, in Liquidation, whose 
claims have been filed and accepted, and to 
the owners of all accounts payable as shown 
by the records of American Union Bank, in 
Liquidation, in the amount of 5% of said 
claims and accounts payable, pursuant to the 
contract between Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany and the Superintendent of Banks, dated 
September 16, 1931. 

2. For an order approving the accounts of 
and expenses incurred by the Superintendent 
of Banks in the matter of the liquidation of 
American Union Bank froms January 1, 1933, 
through September 30, 1933 

3. For an order approving the expenses in- 
curred by Manufacturers Trust Company be- 
tween January 1, 1933, through August 31, 1933, 
in realizing upon the assets of American Union 
Bank, sold to Manufacturers Trust Company 


by the Superintendent of Banks by contract 


dated September 16, 1931. 

4. For such other and further relief as to 
the court may seem just and proper; 
will come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part II, of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, 
York, in Room 
House, Pear] 
Manhattan, 


No. 321 in the County Court 
and Centre Streets, Borough of 
City of New York County of 
New York, on the 15th day of November, 1933, 
at 10:30 o'clock in the forenoon of that day. 

A copy of the petition of the Superintendent | 
his account and other papers rel- | 
ative to the application, and the statement | 
showing the expenses of Manufacturers Trust | 
Company, are on file in the office of the Clerk 
of the County of New York and a copy thereof 
is on file in the office of the Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of New York at 80 
Centre Street, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, where the same may be inspected 
by_any person interested therein 

JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 
Banks of the State of New York, 


in charge of} 
American Union Bank ’ 


in Liquidation 





Dated: New York, November 10. 1933 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 











A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable December 1, 
1933, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 15, 
1933. Checks will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noetzer, Treasurer. 


com- | 
pany of the general management type, and | 


Filbert W. Kliuck, | 


Den- 
4 


Among officers | 


in and for the County of New! 


Superintendent of 


UNITED 


C. J. DEVI 


HAnover 
NEW YORK 
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STATES 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


= $e, 











the initia] dividend. 


AND SUBSIDIA 


Gross RevenvE ... 


| Operating Expenses. . . 
Taxes 


aie 


Deduct Bond Interest 


Deduct: 
Depreciation . 
Amortization of Discount and 
Expense on Securities 
Total 


Preferred Stock 
Total 
Common Stock or Paciric 


Dividends on Preferred Stock 


REMAINDER TO SuRPLUs 


Balance Available for Dividends 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 

| Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 97 of 75 cents per share, payable 
November 15, 1933, to stockholders of record October 20, 1933. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 105 of $1.50 per share, payable 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. " pursuant to | October 15, 1933, to stockholders of record September 30, 1933. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
} ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Cash 
Dividends for the Twelve Months Ended September 30, 1933 


Operatinc Expenses AND Taxes: 


Net Revenve Berore Bonn Interest . . . . 


Net Revenve Arter Bonn Interest... . . 


Net Revenve Berore Divipenps . . 
Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: 


Common Stock, Minority Interest 


AVAILABLE FOR DivipENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Ligutina Corp. 


AVAILABLE FoR Divinenps on Common Stock . 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 


on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... « « 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


RY COMPANIES 


. $45,051,946.84 


$19,076,834.20 
5,505,221.61 
ie 24,582,055.81 
$20,469,891 .03 
5,338,830.91 


$15,131,060.12 

87,134,953.67 

. 277,678.62 
ee 7,412,632.29 
$7,718.427.83 


$1,690,815.47 
242.00 





$1,691,057.47 


36,027,370.36 
1, 059,630.92 


Bb, 967, ¥.798. 44 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 


lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 
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President of the United States 1837-1841 


“Government deserves a free and full discussion 
and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison pf opinions.” 
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This is the seventeenth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, 
being a continuation of the expository statements yiven weekly by David Lawrence over a network of 


radio stations for the last six years 


published anywhere but in The United States News 


These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they 





Responsibility Greater Than Before---Policing of Interstate Traffic and Inspection of 
Labels and Packaging Present Real Problem---There Must Be Low Prices 


rare OOTLEGGING is a system of retail distribu- 
? tion of liquor that pays no tariff duty at the 

coast or border and no revenue taxes at the 
Rvs illicit distillery. With the repeal of the cight- 
eenth amendment, 28 states remain customers of the boot- 
leg industry while 20 states will permit, so to speak, the 
lawful liquor industry to enter into competition with the 


*. 
cy 


existing bootleggers. 

The federal government becomes responsible ior the 
collection of taxes from the legitiniate industry and for 
the enforcement of the law against those who evade taxes 
or falsify labels and revenue stamps. 

It took an immense army of prohibition agents to fight 
a hopeless battle against the bootlegger—but public senti 
ment was not with the prohibition agent. Today public 
sentiment will be with the government revenue agents 
and with the inspectors and with the federal government 
in its efforts to detect and prosecute those who still en- 
gage in the illicit trade. 

Upon the extent of such sentiment depends the fate of 
the bootlegger; whether the expected revenues from 
liquor taxes which are to replace the corporation taxes 
recently levied are to materialize; and also whether the 
funds that have hitherto bribed local police and made the 
racketeer scorntul of our courts are to be supplied through 
the continued patronage of illicit wares by the American 


The twenty-first) amendment 
imposes new responsibilities on 
the federal government. It re- 


MUST FIGHT 
BOOTLEGGER quires that all consignments of 
liquor shall be supervised by the 


federal authorities so that they shall not enter any state 
in violation of the laws thereof, Literally construed this 
means inspecting the distilleries, seeing that every bottle 
has its proper label and revenue stamps and that the ship- 
ment is destined for some lawful distributor in a state 
whose laws permit the sale of hard liquors. 

But, strictly speaking, it also means that the federal 
government will not be able to interfere with the distri- 
bution of illicitly made goods inside a dny state should the 
product be smuggled there. The dry states will have to 
accept the full responsibility of enforcement and will have 


people. 


DRY STATES 


to appropriate new money for that purpose. They have 
not been successful heretofore under federal prohibition. 
Will they be any more successiul now? And, if they are 
passive, will this not furnish a considerable trade for the 
bootlegger ? 

It may be, of course, that with so many wet states 
adjacent, there will be a new type of bootlegger—the kind 
who buys lawful products and smuggles them across state 
lines. But, while this would add materially to the sales 
within dry states and would mean an increased volume for 
the lawful industry, the latter's very existence in the wet 
states will depend upon whether the federal government 
is able to force the bootleggers and moonshiners and illicit 
distillers to pay revenue taxes—in other words, to become 


Ilere we arrive at the all-im 


DUAL PROBLEM portant question of the price oi 
IN TAXING OF liquor to the consumer. It is 
LEGAL LIQUOR “**¥. te become befuddled in dis- 
cussing such aspects and to think 
that this involves a question of the propriety or tmpro- 
priety of drinking or the ill-effeects of alcohol as a bev- 
erage. It is, however, a simple question of retail econom- 
ics. There are millions of people who use hard liquors 
regularly. The estimates of the liquor bill of the Ameri- 
can people under prohibition vary and, of course, are mere 
guesses but they are believed to have reached $2,000,000,- 
000 a vear recently. This is based upon a careful study 
of the export figures of Canada and European countries 
and some notion of how the manufacture of bottles has 
grown Mm recent years. 
So we are dealing with a business well-entrenched and 


legalized. 





a consumption very extensive. It is not whether we 
should or should not encourage drinking but. what the 
federal government is going to do about the drinking that 
exists now and will continue to exist when repeal comes. 

Certainly the federal government canwot be in the posi- 
tion of urging the American people to increase their con 
sumption of alcoholic beverages. There are plenty of 
persons who feel that the eighteenth amendment was an 
unwise piece of legislation but who at the same time are 
positive that moderation and temperance should be the 
fundamental policy of the nation. Indeed, they hope for 
it under state control. 

So the practical problem that faces the government is 
how to demobilize the illicit industry and yet acquire as 
big a tax revenue as possible which hitherto has been 
diverted into bootlegger channels. 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The answer is to devise a svs 


PUBLIC AID tem whereby the prices of liquors, 
NEEDED TO even with the tax paid, will be 

less than that at which the boot- 
STOP EVASION 0 


legger can attord to sell. 

means that states with their sales taxes and the federal 
government with its desire to balance the budget should 
not, of course, in the first vear or so impose levies that are 
so high that the bootlegger, who will try to evade all 
taxes, can undersell the legitimate industry. The illicit 
trade has had to pay a certain overhead as its cost of pro- 
tection. It will have to pay more now because the difh- 
culties will be greater and the retail distribution will bring 
a keener sort of competition, There will be no chance to 
maintain local monopolies through raeketeer tactics i 
the police are hostile and the federal agents are as eftec- 
tive in collecting taxes as they used to be in pre-prohibi- 
tion days. 

Plenty of ways, to be sure, will be found to evade the 
law. Buying legitimate whiskey on which the tax will 
have been paid and then mixing or adulterating the prod- 
uct will be one form of evasion that will tend to bring low 
prices, at least below the competing product in which full 
value is given. Another scheme will be to smuggle in 
foreign liquors and falsify stamps and labels and avoid 
taxes. Naturally the consumer will not be offered liquors 
in bottles that do not look as genuine as the real thing. 

How then is the public to know the difference? Assum 
ing that the public is warned by advertising and perhaps 
by appeals from the government itself, how can the people 
be sateguarded against fraud? For if they are not and 
they continue to give the bootleggers the trade then we 
shall not collect the taxes we expect and the lawtul in- 
dustry in which millions of dollars are invested will have 
a hard time getting a start against these untair com- 


lor if there ever was a case of 
unfair competition it is the 
hootlegger versus the legitimate 


IS BETWEEN 
TWO SELLERS industry, especially since the lat- 
ter will attempt to give employ- 


ment to many of the idle and to use American farm prod- 
ucts as against materials trom foreign countries. 

There is room for an educational campaign which will 
tell the American people the facts about these false labels 
and evasions of taxes. There are opportunities to urge 
the people who have used and will continue to use hard 
liquors to patronize the legitimate industry. But how 
can this be done without urging or stimulating increased 
consumption, without seeming to teach the use of alco- 


pet itors. 


REAL CHOICE 





holic beverages? Many people will resent governmental 
support of the alcohol business. But we cannot ignore 
the fact that it exists and that the choice is not between 
using alcohol or not using it but between two sets of 
merchandise distributers—those who have been given 
permits and are lawful and thése who are violating the 
law and evading the payment of taxes needed to support 
the fiscal program of the government in an emergency. 

We shall make more progress in handling the liquor 
problem if we recognize its existence, if we face the fact 
that liquor has been sold under prohibition in enormous 
quantities and that if a tax is to be collected there must 
be cooperation between the public and those who have 
been given the right to sell liquors. 

There must also be public recognition of the fact that 
the illicit liquor business has been responsible for crime 
conditions through the corruption of local police. It 
should no longer be heroic to withhold evidence with 
respect to violations of the liquor laws. 


v 


The government itself will be 
able to accomplish much toward 
the elimination of the racketeer 


BY CODE IS 
ESSENTIAL by watching its own tax policy. 
lor we cannot depend too much 


on detection and prosecution. We do not have the en 
forcement machinery to drive out all the bootleggers at 
this time. More funds will be needed. What we can do 
is to regulate the prices of liquor and the conditions under 
which the product is sold so that speakeasies will no 
longer be profitable and so that the consumer will buy 
from the lawful industry because it will be cheaper 
to do so. 

Once the bootleg industry is demobilized it may be 
possible to raise the taxes with safety. Until then it 
would be dangerous to overdo the tax. Also the liquor 
manutacturers must not allow the @esire for profits to 
run away with their ideas of price to the consumer. 
Clearly here is a case for cooperation within an industry 
in the formulation of policies that the government itself 
must Impose if not voluntarily accepted. 





CONTROL 


Fortunately the national industrial recover, act pre- 
sents a mechanism whereby liquor control can be made 
Immediately practicable notwithstanding the unprepared- 
ness of the states to handle the problem. Ii it is consti- 
tutional to control by codes the steel business or the food 
business or the textile business, irrespective of intrastate 
or interstate considerations, then it is wholly proper to 
control the liquor business and to require that the manu- 
lacturers bind themselves to sell only to retailers who 
have been properly licensed under a code satisiactory to 
the federal government. : 

v 


Ultimately, of course, the 
states will take over this job but, 
in the meantime, the federal gov- 


OFFERS FIRST 
PROBLEM ernment has the responsibility of 
sceing that codes are approved 


which make it possible to keep a close check on what hap- 
pens to the lawfully made product, to supervise the label- 
ling and packaging and stamping. As for retail outlets 
there will be a temptation to prescribe various rules of 
sale on and off the premises. This would seem to be best 
leit to state and local authorities, though a svstem of co- 
operation between the federal government and state agen- 
cies may be practicable to work out in the immediate 
future. 

The liquor codes come under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration since the beverages are made out 
of agricultural products. But the President has delegated 
to the AAA the same power over code making as the 
NRA possesses. Thus we may expect codes that will for 
the next few months at least keep the liquor industry 
under control. This will be especially important with 
respect to the retailers who will distribute in wet states. 

The problem of what shall be done with respect to the 
dry states is not very simple. Certainly the bootlegger 
ought not to be permitted that vantage ground either. 
\lso the obligation to keep the legitimate product from 
being smuggled across state lines is not to be overlooked. 
Will the federal government spend its funds preventing 
shipments’ of legitimately manufactured liquor from 
reaching dry states or will it be more justified in watching 
illicit manufacture at the source, whether it be in wet or 
dry states? The irony of such a choice illustrates the far- 
reaching nature of the problems raised by a situation in 
which 20 states are wet and 28 are theoretically dry. 

We are, of course, drifting toward a system of liquor 
control which we did not have under prohibition. We are 
likely to have a real campaign for moderation and tem- 
perance now. But all such efforts will not gain much head- 
way unless the most acute phase of the whole dilemma is 
treated first—the illicit trade. \We must demobilize the 
bootlegging business. 

v 


LOWER TARIFF We must see to it that the 

racketeers are vigorously pur- 
BECAUSE OF sued and prosecuted. We must 
SHORTAGE? be sure that taxes are collected 

on lawfully made products and 
that all other goods are confiscated. We must watch the 
importations to see that foreign competition does not hurt 
anew American industry though, to be sure, there is little 
chance of this for a long time inasmuch as there is already 
a shortage of properly aged whiskey. Indeed, since there 
is to be a scarcity we might seriously consider reducing 
the tariff duties so as to allow properly made liquors to 
enter the United States and thus compete against the 
products of the illicit distiller. 

For if the American distillers cannot supply the mar- 
ket. and they have been aware of it for some time, the 
govermment itself might assist in bringing about an im- 
port policy that will supplement the domestic supply 
Without permanently hurting the American lawful in- 
dustry. This would assure more competition for. the 
bootlegger. 

We have a chance by reciprocal tariff agreements to 
gain trade concessions by allowing foreign liquors to come 
In at a lower duty. Foreign wines and champagnes 
aly ays had an American market. The embargo on for- 
eign products should be lifted just as soon as it is prac- 
ticable to do so, 

On the whole, the federal government will find under 
the twenty-first amendment its responsibilities more 
complicated and far-reaching than under the eighteenth 
amendment, in seeking to bring about effective liquor con- 
trol in America. Tariffs, tax collections, supervision of 
labeling and watching interstate shipments are closely 
inter-related and will become pressing soon. Federal co- 
operation with states and cities is paramount. 

But all these measures revolve around one common 
task—all necessary steps should be taken at once to re- 
peal the bootlegger. 





ILLICIT TRADE 











